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ELECTION  SERMON. 


TiLE  present  year  "will  complete  two  centuries 
since  the  first  colony  of  the  pioos  Forefathers  of 
New  England  imbodied  on  these  shores.  G(rati- 
tude  for  the  efforts  of  those  venerable  men  and  re- 
gard for  their  principles  prompt  os  to  notice  such  a 
period.  The  solemnities  of  this  day  assist  the  im- 
pression. Our  Fathers  omsecrated  by  reli^oos 
services  their  civO  rights  and  blessings^  and  have 
transmitted  to  us  the  hallowed  custom.  Standing 
here,  therefore^  at  the  call  of  ProWdence,  to  address^ 
on  our  most  distinguished  civil  anniversary,  the  Con- 
stituted Authorities  of  that  Commonwealth,  which 
enjoys  peculiarly  the  result  of  antieut  sufferings  and 
labors  in  the  cause  of  freedom ;  the  Preacher  will 
feel  happy  if  he  be  able  to  transmit  the  views  and 
feelings  excited  in  his  own  mind  by  the  subject  con- 
tained in  these  words  of  the  inspired  volume — 

2  COR.  3,  17. 

**  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  isy  there  is  liberty.'^ 

In  making  this  assertion,  the  Apostle  Paul  had 
special  reference  to  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
two  divine  dispensations,  familiarly  termed  the  Law 


and  Gospel.  The  one  he  calls  a  covenant  or  dis- 
pensation  of  the  Spirit^  the  other  of  the  letter ;  and 
adds^  the  letter  Jcillethj  hut  the  spirit  giveth  life. 
Pursuing  the  comparison,  he  claims  for  the  gospel 
an  increased  regard  and  a  higher  glory ;  for,  if  in 
various  particulars  honor  had  been  bestowed  on  the 
system  of  commands,  whose  operation  was  fatal,  it 
seemed  fit  that  the  benevolence  of  Grod  displayed  in 
later  times  should  be  acknowledged  with  every 
token  of  respect  and  joy. 

In  the  process  of  his  reasoning,  he  complains 
that  the  Israelites  were  unable  to  contemplate  the 
grand  design  of  the  promulgation  of  the  law  by 
Moses,  and  asserts  that  their  blindness  will  not  be 
removed  before  they  embrace  the  spiritual  dispensa- 
tion of  Christ.  For  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
%$y  there  U  liberty. 

These  words  I  cannot  regard  in  any  other  light, 
than  as  manifesting,  in  a  general  view,  the  prominent 
feature  of  the  Gbspel  itself.  From  the  exposition, 
therefore,  of  the  celebrated  Macknight,  by  which  he 
would  make  the  passage  indicate  only  ^^a  freedom 
of  speech'^  in  the  Apostles  themselves,  when  ex- 
plaining the  revelation  intrusted  to  them,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  dissent,  and  in  agreement  with  the  greater 
number  of  commentators,^  both  of  Romish  and  Prot- 
estant communions,  assign  to  it  the  meaning  already 
afiBxed. 


*See  Rhemish  Version,  note ;  Whitby  and  Doddridge,  in  loco,  and  Scfaleoi- 
ner,  art  UNEYMA. 


Considering  the  text^  then,  as  asserting  the  liberal, 
filial  spirit  of  the  gospel,  1  would  in  the  present  dis- 
course derive  from  it,  and  endeavour  to  illustrate  and 
apply  the  proposition,  that  the  Christian  reli- 
gion IS  EMINENTLY  CONDUCIVE  TO  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OP  GENUINE  LIBERTY. 

In  the  first  place,  it  vindicates  the  freedom  of  man 
in  the  concerns  of  religion. 

But  what  is  the  freedom,  to  which,  in  the  con- 
cerns of  religion,  man  is  entitled  ?  Evidently,  not 
a  liberation  from  dependence  on  Grod,  nor  from  the 
obligation  of  obedience  to  His  requirements — the 
former  of  which  is  naturally,  the  latter  morally  im- 
possible. Perfection  in  the  Deity  Himself  excludes 
the  possibility  of  doing  wrong*  To  be  permitted 
then  to  stray  from  the  path  of  rectitude  is  no  envi- 
able liberty.  To  be  as  is  our  heavenly  Father,  must 
be  regajrded  as  well  the  height  of  happiness,  as  of 
perfection.  With  great  propriety,  thei*efore,  is  it 
said  in  the  liturgy  of  that  Church,  from  whose  abus- 
es only  the  founders  of  our  Commonwealth  dissented 
and  removed,  that  the  ^^ service''  of  God  "is  perfect 
freedom.'^*  For,  to  use  the  words  of  judicious 
Hooker,t  "Of  Law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowl- 
edged, than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  GN>d,  her 
voice  the  harmony  of  the  world ;  all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling 
her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempt  from  her 
power  ;  both  angels  and  men  and  creatures  of  what 

"Collect  for  Peace.  f  Eccletiast.  polity,  b.  I. 
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conditicm  soever^  though  each  in  different  sort  and 
manner^  yet  all  with  nmfann  consenty  admiring  hfsr 
as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy."  The  author- 
itative voice  of  the  Holy  S^riptarea  asserts  those  to 
hejree  indeed^  who  are  made  free  by  Christ.  Tet 
are  they  children  and  friends  only  as  they  observe 
His  injunctions^  and  manifest  His  temper. 

A  cordial  admission  of  obligation  and  accounta- 
bility to  God,  and  to  Him  alone,  is  essential  to  the 
idea  of  religious  freedom.  This  relieves  from  the 
fear  of  man^  recalls  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of 
perfect  rectitude^  acknowledges  the  exhibition  of  that 
rectitude  in  revelation  as  the  law  and  standard  of 
rights  and  above  all,  delivers  from  the  slavery  of 
disordered  passions  and  corrupt  principles.  It  tends 
therefore  to  reduce  the  mind  to  order,  harmony  and 
duty  ;  and,  freeing  it  from  the  restraints  of  sin  and 
enror^  ^daiges  its  powers  to  their  just  expansion. 

The  ancient  law  given  to  the  Israelites  was  not 
merely  a  declaration  of  eternal  and  unchangeable 
principles.  Every  part  of  it  would  then  have  been 
of  perpetual  obligation.  Nor  is  it  in  such  a  view 
that  ti^  Apostle  compares  the  two  dispensations. 
Under  each  of  them  the  great  object  of  worship  is 
the  same.  But  the  former  covenant  was  incumber- 
ed witii  cwemonial  observances,  which  the  gos|iel 
abrogates.  It  severed  the  Israelites  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  consulted  their  benefit  merely,  as  a 
nation.  Its  worship  was  local  imd  restricted,  and 
none  could  partake  in  it,  but  such  as  joined  them- 
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Is  it  not  then  abundantly  evident  that^  where  this 
heavenly  religioa  diffuses  its  blessings^  its  tendency 
is^  to  transform  into  its  own  image  the  character  of 
the  selfish  and  arrogant^  the  violent  and  impure  ? 
And  if^  while  it  instructs  the  mind  concerning  truths 
most  essential  and  important^  it  fill  at  the  same  time 
the  hearty  to  the  exclusion  of  pride^  malice^  covetous - 
ness^  indolence  and  sensuality^  what  remains  that 
can  obstruct  human  freedom  in  the  concerns  of  re- 
ligion ? 

But  the  design  of  this  day's  solemnities^  the  il- 
lustration of  our  subject,  and  justice  to  the  ennobling 
principles  of  our  Forefathers  demand  that  we  attend 
in  the  second  place,  to  the  salutary  efficacy  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  things  of  civil  concernment. 

I  am  well  aware  that  difficulties  attend  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subj  ect  Some  arise  from  the  alledged 
fact,  that  liberty  has  been  oppressed  and  silenced  by 
ecclesiastical  establishments :  that  in  no  countries  has 
civil  freedom  been  overwhelmed  more  effectually  than 
in  those,  wherein  the  priesthood,  instituted  for  the 
service  and  advancement  of  reli^on,  has  attained 
a  temporal  ascendency  and  power.  It  is  then  asked 
triumphantly,  if  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and  bigotry, 
of  which  reproach  a  full  measure  is  poured  on  the 
heads  of  our  venerated  ancestors,  who  first  estab- 
lished the  polity  of  this  Commonwealth,  has  ever 
shown  itself  more,  than  when  were  heard  the  loud- 
est professions  of  religion. 
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JBml  what  does  this  prove  ?  It  aipies  nothing  ef- 
fectaally  against  the  doctrine  of  the  text  Let  ike 
potsherd  strive  witii  the  potsherds  of  the  earth.  Hu- 
man nature,  to  say  the  least,  is  confessedly  imperfect. 
The  collision  of  separate  and  opposite  interests  will 
ever  produce  confusion.  What  men  strongly  desire 
they  will  strive  with  ardour  to  obtain — and  if,  in  the 
chase  of  the  honors  or  profits  of  the  world,  there 
have  been  found  those,  who  prostrate  on  the  same 
level  things  human  and  Divine,  profane  the  sacred 
name  of  religion,  by  using  it  as  a  cloak  to  conceal 
extreme  cupidity,  and  even  while  officiating  at  her 
hallowed  altars,  in  secret  sacrifice  to  ambition,  ava- 
rice and  pleasure,  she  is  guiltless  of  their  excesses. 
The  cells  of  the  Inquisition  were  never  her  abode,  nor 
the  pur\'iew  of  the  ^'Holy  Office''  her  domain.  It  was 
not  she,  who  lighted  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  nor  has 
she  been  often  found  in  Conclave.  She  was  alike, 
I  fear,  a  stranger  to  the  voluptuous,  classick  Leo, 
and  the  sanctimonious  Cromwell.  Her  code  requires 
internal  purity  and  practical  virtue.  Whatsoever 
things  are  lrv«,  honestyjustf  pure,  lovely  and  of  good 
report  are  the  theme  of  her  injunction  and  commen- 
dation. As  well,  then,  might  we  charge  upon  the 
the  laws  themselves  the  guilt  of  a  criminal,  who  fidls 
under  {heir  just  sentence,  as  upon  religion  the  faults 
of  those,  whose  lives  evince,  that  they  feel  not  its 
efficacy. 

All  men  are  subjects  of  the  moral  government  of 
Grod.    The  simple  acknowledgment  of  this  principle 
virtually  involves  the  whole  system  of  duties  and 
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motives.  There  is  no  exception.  No  class  or  in- 
dividual can  claim  to  be  exempted.  The  wealthy^ 
who  might  bribe^  the  great  and  powerful  who  might 
intimidate  a  corrupt  human  judge  or  lawgiver,  and 
the  poor  and  abject,  who  might  be  thought  beneath 
his  notice,  and  whose  rights  or  sufferings  might  at-> 
tract  no  regard,  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  pur  Divine 
Lawgiver  and  Judge.  With  Him,  is  no  respect  of 
persons. 

Where  these  views  prevail — and  they  must  pre- 
vail wherever  the  religion  of  the  gospel,  bringing 
l\fe  and  immortality  to  lights  exerts  its  influence  ; 
there  a  responsibility  to  GK>d  will  be  felt.  The  selfish 
propensities  will  be  checked  and  controlled  by  higher 
and  nobler  principles.  It  will  be  perceived  that  he 
who  loves  Godj  will  love  his  brother  also. 

To  establish,  in  this  view  of  our  subject,  the 
doctrine  of  the  text,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that 
inspiration  is  requisite  in  order  to  teach  men  their  in- 
terest in  establishing  a  recognition  of  civil  rights. 
For  this  purpose,  the  mere  love  of  power  and  hatred 
of  control,  prudently  and  intelligently  directed,  is 
generally  sufllcient.  Heathens  have  had  notions  of 
liberty,  and  have  established  systems  of  legislation 
and  government,  from  which  the  most  enlightened 
nations  of  modem  times  have  been  proud  to  borrow 
both  principles  and  exemplifications.  It  is,  1 
conceive,  incumbent  on  me  only  to  maintain,  that 
where  the  Christian  religion  has  its  genuine  influ- 
ence, it  purifies  legislation,  checks  the  abuse  of 
authority,  and  tends  to  liberate  mankind  from  all  op- 
pressive exaction  and  degrading  restraint. 
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Contemplate  it  in  the  civil  ruler.  He  feels  tL«ii 
he  is  a  gteward  qf  God.  He  knows  from  the  oracle 
of  his  daily  consultation^  it  is  required  in  stewards 
that  a  man  be  found  faithful.  The  power  lodged 
with  him  he  regards  as  a  sacred  deposit  The  gov- 
ernment he  exercises  is  an  ordination  of  QoA^  and 
he  rules  for  Him.  As  a  legislator,  no  partial  w  in- 
terested views  are  permitted  to  govern  him.  He 
ahaketh  his  hands  from  holding  of  bribes.  As  a  mag- 
istrate^ while  he  despiseth  the  gain  of  oppressions^ 
he  will  faithfully  execute  the  laws^  and  exhibit  him- 
self a  terror  to  the  evil ;  hut  will  also  exert  his  in- 
fluence /or  the  praise  qf  them  that  do  well. 

Contemplate  it  in  the  citizen  or  subject.  If  the 
raler^  raised  apparently  above  the  sway  of  ordinary 
motives^  feel  yet  the  obligation  of  religious  motive^ 
and  be  prompted  to  every  salutary  and  honorable 
effort  for  the  good  of  the  community — ^to  promote 
which  good  he  has  been  thus  elevated ;  he  who  is 
subject  to  the  ordinary  operation  of  law  feels  on 
Cbtistian  principles  bound  to  obey — ^to  obey  every 
lawful  institution  of  man^  for  the  hordes  sake — as 
free  J  indeed  ;  yet  not  using  his  liberty  for  a  cloak  of 

r^  but  as  a  servant  of  God. 


If  Buch^  then^  be  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit^  in  all 
respects  and  among  all  orders  of  men  beneficent  and 
improving — ^must  not  the  best  interests  of  society 
be  advanced^  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
gospel?  Its  tendency  is^  to  free  the  human  mind 
from  the  shackles  of  ignorance  and  sin^  from  super- 
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stition^  bigotry  and  false  zeal — to  inform  it  respect- 
ing human  destination  and  duty — ^to  exhibit  in  its 
just  light  the  lovely  and  most  venerable  charac- 
ter of  God^  to  reinstate  man  in  BUs  favor  through  the 
mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  make  his  abode  on 
earth  introductory  to  his  enjoyment  of  the  felicity  of 
heaven. 

It  will  not  be  supposed,  from  the  foregoing  state- 
ment that  the  preacher  inculcates  the  doctrine,  that 
piety  alone  is  to  be  regarded,  as  the  sufficient  qualifi- 
cation for  the  management  of  all  the  varied  concerns 
of  society.  It  must  be  obvious  to  all,  that  there  are 
certain  talents  of  indispensable  necessity  to  every 
one,  who  is  invested  with  influence  and  power ;  in- 
formation, without  which  he  will  be  in  perpetual 
hazard  of  mistake ;  sound  wisdom  and  discretion,  to 
enable  him  sagaciously  to  discern,  and  prudently  to 
secure  the  public  welfare. 

The  very  idea  of  accountability  to  Qod  for  the 
employment  of  every  talent  demands  the  cultivation 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  that  we  may 
serve  Him  with  iht  fir stjruits — the  best  that  we  can 
offer.  So  thought  our  ancestors,  when  they  provid- 
ed schools.  So  prescribed  the  law  of  Moses,  when 
it  required,  take  ye  wise  men  anA  understavMng, 
and  known  among  your  tribes^  and  IwiUmaJee  them 
rulers  over  you.  So,  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand 
years,  an  indignant  prophet^  denounces  thus  a  right- 
eous malediction  in  the  name  of  his  Lord  :  if  ye 

*Bfidachi. 
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ifw  the  blind  for  aaerificey  is  it  not  etil  P  Cjffer  it 
WW  unto  thy  governor  ;  wM  he  he  jdeased  with  thee, 
or  accept  thy  pereon  f  Cursed  be  the  deceiver^  which 
voweth  and  sacrijiceth  unto  the  Lord  a  corrupt  thing  ; 
fir  lam  a  great  Ming,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

That  the  gospel  affords  the  best  practical  code 
of  mtemational  and  private  law^  and  is  as  worthy 
to  sway  the  sceptre  of  princes^  as  to  guide  the  cro- 
sier^  we  have^  at  this  enlightened  period^  the  express 
ayowal  of  a  cotemporary  monarch — a  Monarch,^ 
whose  consistency  of  character  seems  capable  of  re- 
deeming from  the  reproach  of  policy  and  ^^  king- 
craft'^ the  uncommon  stand  he  takes  in  the  defence 
and  propagation  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  And 
though  that  kingdom  be  not  indeed  of  this  world, 
and  therefore  not  established  by  mere  worldly  ef- 
forts^ but  by  the  Divine  Spirit^  and  an  unearthly 
influence ;  yet  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  should 
become  the  kingdom  of  Christy  is^  pardon  the  source 
of  my  remark^  ^^a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished/'     The  Lord  hasten  it  in  his  time  !  . 

With  some  inferences^  applying  the  subject^  and 
the  addresses  customary  on  this  occasion  I  will 
conclude. 

I.  God  has  been  gracious  to  this  Commonwealth, 
both  in  the  circumstances  of  its  settlement,  and  in 
subsequent  events. 

-*  The  Emperor  of  Rostia. 
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The  time  of  its  settlement  is  memorable^  as  seTeral 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  had  just  recovered  their 
long  lost  liberty  in  religion.  Church  establishments 
had  been  formed,  and  the  defects  or  excellencies  of 
them  were  amply  developed  by  experience.  A  cen- 
tury had  elapsed,  from  the  first  successful  stru^le 
for  emancipation  from  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  Rome 
to  the  time,  in  which  the  exiles  at  Ley  den  were  con- 
templating a  removal  to  America.  The  abuse  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  had  driven  them  from  the 
land  of  their  nativity  indeed,  but  they  sojourned 
with  a  people,  whom  Commerce  and  their  own  ne- 
cessities had  taught  the  convenient  principles  of  re- 
ligious toleration,  and  had  opportunity  to  learn  some, 
at  least,  of  its  instructive  lessons. 

Protestant  nations  for  a  considerable  period  had 
been  claiming  the  privilege  of  thinking  for  them- 
selves ;  and  this  privilege  our  Puritan  Ancestors 
claimed  also.  Their  characters  were  mostly  formed 
in  the  school  of  adversity,  and  their  virtue  must  be 
acknowledged  to  possess  a  hardihood  but  seldom 
seen.  They  were  well  acquainted  with  the  rights, 
and  seem  to  have  been  well  disposed  to  practice  the 
duties  of  subjects— 4>ut  that  human  power  should 
prescribe  for  them  in  the  concerns  of  religion  they 
could  not  brook,  nor  submit  to  the  arbitrary  exac- 
tions of  corrupt  ecclesiastical  courts.  They  drank 
into  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  demanded  liberty 
of  conscience. 

The  English  nation  early  claimed  a  share  in  the 
diffusion  of  Christian  knowledge.    It  was  not  Lu- 
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theTy  nor  ShingUuSy  but  Wickliffb^  and  his  m&r- 
^r^ed  pupils  in  Bohemia^*  who  sowed  first  the  seeds 
of  reformation  from  Popery,  and  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  the  growth  of  all  those  principles,  the  fruits 
of  which  succeeding  generations  gather.  These 
seeds  were  disseminated  from  the  precious  Word  of 
God.  Nor  h  it  easy  to  believe  that  there  were  not 
in  the  En^ish  nation,  even  from  the  time  of  the  per- 
secuted Lollards,  many  who  mourned  in  secret,  and 
prayed  for  times  of  freedom.  Under  the  reigns  of 
the  8th  Henrt,  Edward  and  Elizabeth,  the  aug- 
mentation was  of  course  rapid ;  a  free  communication 
was  necessarily  maintained  with  foreign  protestants, 
especially  during  the  arbitrary  and  cruel  sway  of 
M ABT ;  and  hence,  with  every  advantage  of  religious 
instruction  and  discipline,  our  venerated  ancestors 
were  prepared  to  found  their  Commonwealth. 

Do  we  wonder  that,  having  themselves  escaped 
from  restrictions  and  persecutions,  they  should  not 
readily  adopt  a  tolerant  system  ?  Let  the  revered 
Pastor  of  their  church  at  Leyden,  the  amiable  and 
catholic  HoBiNSON,  answer  in  their  behalf.  <^It  is 
not  possible  the  Christian  world  should  come  so  later 
ly  out  of  antichristian  darkness,  and  that  perfection 
^  light  should  break  forth  at  once/^  That  this  good 
and  great  man  felt  the  expansive  spirit  of  genuine 
relif^ous  liberty  is  evident  from  his  exhortation  to 
his  flock.  ^^He  charged  us,''  says  one  of  them, 
^<  before  Grod  and  His  blessed  angels  to  follow  him 
no  further  than  he  followed  Christ ;  and  if  Gt>d 

*  JSROMK  of  Praguo  anH  Jonw  Hvfl. 
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should  rereal  any  thing  to  us  hy  any  other  instru- 
ment of  His^  to  be  as  ready  to  receive  it  as  ever  we 
were  to  receive  any  Truth  by  his  ministry  ;  for  he 
was  very  confident  the  Lord  had  more  Truth  and 
Light  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  His  Holy  Word — 
but  exhorted  us  to  take  heed  what  we  receive  for 
Truth,  and  well  to  examine,  compare  and  weigh  il 
with  other  Scripturbs  before  we  receive  if — 
^^  words,^^  says  the  New  England  historian,^  who 
records  them,  ^'  almost  astonishing  in  that  age/^  the 
age  of  the  bigot  James — ^proving  their  author  ^^ ca- 
pable of  rising  into  a  noble  freedom  of  thinking  and 
practising  in  religious  matters,  and  even  of  ui^ng 
such  an  equal  liberty  on  his  own  people.  He  labors 
to  take  them  off  from  their  attachment  to  him,  that 
they  may  be  more  entirely  free  to  search  and  follow 
the  BcRiPTURES.'^  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Ijord  is, 
there,  indeed,  is  liberty.  Hence  the  testimony  of 
Gk>vemor  Winslow  ;  "  the  primitive  churches  in 
the  Apostolic  age  are  the  only  pattern  which  the 
churches  of  New  England  have  in  their  eye  ;  not 
following  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox,  Ainswarth,  Robin- 
son,  Ames,  or  any  other,  further  than  they  followed 
Christ  and  His  Apostles/^  This  disposition  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  tolerant  and  liberal  spirit  of 
succeeding  times,  and  gradually  led  our  ancestors  to 
perceive,  that  a  contairy  disposition  and  conduct 
are  as  unscriptural  as  impolitic.  The  sword,  which 
reli^on  wields,  is  the  sword  qf  Ike  Spirit,  and  this 
is  Ike  word  of  CM. 

^Paurcs,  in  hit  N.  EngL  chronol. 
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Do  we  examine  subsequent  events,  still  has  God 
been  gracious  to  this  Commonwealth*     Among  our 
priyileges  the  general  diffusion  of  science  and  litera- 
ture demands  a  primary  notice.     <^  Would  you  pre- 
Tent  crimes,"  said  the  philosophic  jurist  of  Milan,^ 
^  let  liberty  be  attended  with  knowledge.'^  On  this 
principle  the  civil  fathers  of  Massachusetts  had  been 
actmg  a  century  and  half  before  he  penned  the  sen- 
tence.    They  came  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom. 
But,  deeply  sensible  that  mere  intellectual  liberty, 
however  precious,  would  prove  inadequate  of  itself, 
without  the  cultivatimi  of  piety  and  virtue — and  that, 
deprived  of  the  salutary  restraints  of  religion,  intel- 
lectual liberty  but  panders  for  the  passions — ^they 
founded  the  first  and  most  important  seminary  of  our 
whole  United  Republic,  <^for  Christ  and  the  Church.'^ 

The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  which  had  be- 
gun to  display  their  political  tendency  before  our 
incestws  left  their  country,  and  '  which,  conspiring 
with  new  views  of  the  inherent  rights  of  mankind, 
prodaced  in  the  first  place  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  and  afterwards  temperate  restrictions  of 
royalty  at  ^<the  Revolution,"  were  always  cherished 
in  New  England.  Here  they  virtually  originated 
our  own  revolutionary  struggle,  were  sanctioned  and 
established  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  national 
independence,  imbodied  in  our  bill  of  rights,  and 
exemplified  in  the  code  of  our  laws.  But  in  all  the 
series  of  events,  how  kind  toward  us  was  the  provi- 
dence of  Chd !  Neither  the  perils  of  ^^the  Restora- 
tion,^^ the  tyranny  of  Andros,  the  hostile  fleet  of 
France,t  which  was  expected  to  annihilate  the  rising 

*M.  de  BXCCABIA,  on  crimes  and  punishments.    Ch.  41. 
fVnder  the  Duke  FAmriLLB  in  1746. 
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glory  of  New  England^  nor  the  sanguinary  conflict 
with  the  mother  country  were  permitted  to  destroy 
the  vine^  which  Gbd  had  planted.  With  every  dif- 
ficulty He  provided  relief. 

II.  Two  errors^  of  opposite  tendency  indeed^  but 
equally  pernicious^  it  becomes  us  sedulously  to  avoid. 
One  is  ingratitude  to  the  Author  of  our  distinctions^ 
the  other  a  vain  and  overweening  estimate  of  our 
character  and  advantages.  And^  perhaps^  ci  each 
of  these  we  are  equally  in  danger.  Let  their  euro 
be  found  in  the  reflection^  that  We  fall  far  below  the 
just  improvement  of  our  accumulated  facilities ;  and 
that,  in  the  advancing  emancipation  of  mankind,  to 
be  effected  by  the  gospel,  we  shall  lose  even  their* 
esteem,  if  we  be  not  devoted  to  Qod. 

Some  distinctions  we  may  overrate.  But  the  dis- 
tinction, which  arises  from  the  prevalence  among  a 
people  of  scriptural  religion  and  the  free  enjoyment 
of  civil  liberty  can  scarcely  be  prized  too  high. 
These  are  ]^recious  gifts  of  (}od,  and  demand  not 
gratitude  alone,  but  consecration  to  His  glory.  Even 
the  delusions  of  self-love  will  here  be  unable  to  ex- 
aggerate the  favor.  Yet  the  equitable  rule  must 
Apply  I  ^f^to  whomsoever  much  is  given  of  tiiem  wUl 
mttch  h^  repiUrei.    But, 


HI.  The  continuance  of  our  blessings  d^ends  om 
our  own  fidelity — ^fidelity  to  God^  to  our  own  insti- 
tutions, and  to  the  best  interests  of  our  posterity. 


Nations  experience  in  this  world  the  final 
tration  of  providential  awards.     Only  in  the  world 
to  come  can  the  individual  behold  the  Divine  system 
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toward  himself  completed.  Righteousness  tendeth 
to  Ijfs — and  exalteth  a  nation.  Sin  is  the  reproach^ 
and  natarally  effects  the  ruio  of  any  people.  What 
a  coarse  have  the  governments  of  this  world  hitherto 
run!  Comparative  purity  in  youth  conducted  to 
vigorous  manhood.  Jeshurun*  then  wantons  in 
prosperity.  The  seeds  of  moral  disease  germinate^ 
and  a  baoefiil  harvest  evinces  the  fatal  tendency  of 
corruption.  To  evoke  the  shades  of  departed  states 
and  empires  ii  not  needful  here.  They  flit  across 
the  pages  of  history^  both  sacred  and  profane ;  and 
every  citizen  of  our  Republic^  who  addresses  his 
country  on  the  value  of  her  dear  bought  liberty,  com- 
pels them  to  reveal  the  causes  of  their  fall.  To  his 
imagination  the  stagnant  pool  and  loathsome  haunts 
of  reptiles^  where  once  towered  the  walls  of  Babylon, 
testify  the  vengeance  threatened  on  human  pride.* 
He  questions  Athens,  and  Rome  and  Carthage,  and 
the  sepnlchral  voice  is  heard  to  echo,  ^^  faction,  am* 
bition^  avarice.'^  He  asks  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem, 
and  eeems  to  hear  her  answer  from  the  dust,  ^<  rebel* 
lion  against  my  God,  and  rejection  of  His  Anointed.'' 

The  warnings  of  all  ages,  then,  admonish  us  of 
our  duty^  and  the  improvements  of  all  ages  enlighten 
us  to  perform  it.  There  has  been  a  progress  of 
genuine  liberty  in  religion  and  in  civil  concerns.  No- 
bles ware  once  the  asserters  of  human  rights.  But 
they  meant  their  own;  and  while  they  wrested 
the  Magna  Charta  from  an  imbecile  despot,  their 
vassals  were  slaves.  But  the  rights,  the  wealth,  the 
inftuence  af  nobles  have  at  lei^^  migrated  to  citi- 
zens and  yeomen.    In  more  than  one  instance  reg^l 

*Heb.  Ihe  upright^  or  perfect. 
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prerogative  has  been  limited  and  curtailed  by  con- 
ventional provisions.  Aristocratic  insolence  has  been 
checked.  Privileged  orders  sustain  an  investiga- 
tion of  their  immunities.  Divine  Truth  beams 
amidst  the  chaos  of  revolutions^  and  gradually  re- 
veals the  principles  of  order  and  humanity.  It  shines 
on  Africa  and  India^  and  breaks  the  bondage  of 
caste  and  the  chains  of  slavery.  Wherever  it  diffuses 
its  light,  it  raises  the  female  character  to  a  just  ele- 
vation^ leaving  it  by  its  excellence  to  illustrate  Chris- 
tian liberty.  It  visits  the  tribes  of  our  own  forests, 
and  rears  to  civilization,  science  and  religion  the 
youth  of  Ghoctaws  and  Gherokees,  redeeming  the 
pledge  of  our  pious  ancestors,  and  fulfilling  their  sa- 
cred errand  hither.  The  Bible  spreads  its  salutary 
influence,  and  even  the  Russian  peasant  hails  a  dawn 
like  his  own  northern  Aurora.  The  Bible  will 
spread  its  salutary  truths,  and  no  American  Sparta, 
clamorous  for  "  the  rights  of  men,'^  will  be  long 
able  to  manacle  her  degraded  Helots,  or  withhold 
instruction  from  them.  Salutary  Truth  will  still  ad- 
vance, will  expel  tyranny  from  thrones,  prevent  it  in 
legislators  and  the  people,  will  break  every  yoke^ 
and  let  the  oppressed  go  free?^*  It  will  be  seen, 
that  licentiousness  is  not  liberty — ^nor  because  one  ty- 
rant falls,  that  the  liberty  of  a  nation  is  necessarily 
established.  True  liberty  is  built  on  real  virtue, 
not  that  alone,  which  Montesquieu  establishesf  as 
the  principle  of  republican  government,  and  terms 

***So  ipreading  may  be  the  spirit  for  the  restoration  and  recovery  of  long  lost 
national  rights,  that  even  the  Cortet  of  Spain  may  re-exist,  and  resume  their  an- 
caant  •pteadour,  authority  and  control  of  royalty."  Thus  wrote  the  late  President 
Stilm  in  1783.  In  1820,  this  is  history.  He  adds,  "  The  same  principles  of  wis- 
dom and  enlightAoed  politics  mby  eitablisb  rectitude  in  public  goTemment  through- 
OQtthsworid." 

fEqvftdes 
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pclitical^  but  that  which  is  founded  on  principles  of 
the  gospel.  The  patient  labour  of  centuries  may  be 
needed  to  erect  the  fabric.  One  day  of  presumption 
and  negligence  may  level  it  with  the  ground. 

To  protract  the  continuance  and  efficiency  of  our 
free  institutions^  or  to  advance  the  Commonwealth 
and  Nation  to  their  highest  improvement^  nothing 
seems  more  essential  and  promising  than  a  sacred 
care  of  the  education  of  youth.  Happy  it  has  been 
for  ourselves^  that  our  ancestors  resolved  thus  in 
their  wisdom^  and  were  consistent  in  practice ;  and 
happy  will  it  be  for  our  posterity,  if,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  their  fathers  tmin  them  up  in  the  way 
they  should  go. 

Would  we  then  perpetuate  our  liberties,  let  us  im- 
press on  the  minds  of  our  children  and  on  our  own, 
the  vital  importance  of  our  holy  religion — a  reli- 
gion, which  is  not  a  code  of  ceremonial  injunctions, 
or  merely  of  civil  precepts,  but  points  continually  at 
the  heart  and  life — a  religion  produced  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God,  tending  perpetually  to  the  advance- 
ment of  His  Glory,  operating  by  peace  on  earth  and 
goodwill  toward  men,  and  assimilating  the  charac-. 
ter  of  its  votaries  to  thai  of  the  just  made  perfect. 

His  Excellency^  the  Governor,  will  be  pleased  to 
accept  a  cordial  congratulation  on  the  general  condi- 
tion of  our  Country  and  Commonwealth.  The 
elective  principles,  which  so  early  flourished  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, now  rule  a  Nation.  Two  centuries  have 
at  length  witnessed  their  growth  ;  and  it  will  be  no 
trivial  distinction  of  your  Excellency's  administra- 
tion, that  under  it  these  principles  have  expanded 
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into  the  legitimate  proportions  of  a  liberal  constitu- 
tion of  government,  now  adopted  as  the  Palladium 
of  a  Sister  State,  free,  sovereign  and  independent. 

That  a  question  of  such  magnitude  and  import- 
ance, as  the  separation  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts^ 
was  discussed  with  so  much  magnanimity,  and  its 
erection  into  an  organized  civil  community  effected 
with  so  much  ease  and  mutual  good- will,  as  it  is  in- 
dicative of  the  progress  of  genuine  principles  of 
liberty,  may  well  be  a  theme  of  this  day's  respectful 
congratulation.  And  I  trust  your  Excellency  will 
allow  the  preacher,  whose  recollections  of  that  part 
of  his  beloved  country  are  mingled  with  many  tender 
and  grateful  emotions,  to  express  the  fervent  wish^ 
that  it  may  flourish  in  the  hallowed  principles,  in 
which  it  has  been  nurtured,  and  with  its  parent  Com- 
monwealth enjoy  the  increasing  blessings,  which  are 
promised  to  later  ages. 

His  Honor,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  in  these 
felicitations  of  the  day,  will  accept  the  tribute  of  re- 
spect for  a  professed  attachment  to  those  views  and 
feelings,  which  pervaded  the  earlier  periods  of  our 
history,  and  of  gratitude  for  that  beneficent  and  ef- 
fective patronage,  to  which  our  charitable  institutions 
bear  witness.  Descended  from  two  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Ministers*  of  the  gospel  among  the  Puri- 
tan Forefathers  of  New  England,  your  Honor  is 
accustomed  to  survey  their  characters  witli  tender- 
ness and  respect.  May  you  see  their  piety  revive, 
and  blend  itself  with  the  more  enlarged  views  and 
more  graceful  urbanity  of  modern  times. 


*H0v.  G£0B4tS  PhilupS*  fint  niniaicr  of  WiUriowo,  and  Rer.  JoHy 
WnJOV,  flnt  mimster  of  Boetoij* 
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The  Members  of  the  Honorable  Coancil^  and  of 
the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
demand  the  respectful  attentions  of  the  preacher. 

To  you,  Gentlemen,  is  confided  the  execution  of 
no  easy  task.  Temporary  expedients  and  feigned 
reasons  of  state  may  appear  the  height  of  wisdom 
to  the  shortsighted  cupidity  of  the  worldly  ;  but  re- 
ligion offers  the  solid  foundation  of  trust  in  God,  in- 
trodaces  to  His  counsels,  enables  us  to  <<  act  upon 
His  plan/^  and  establishes  the  best  claim  to  the  es- 
teem and  confidence  of  mankind.  Peculiarly  neces- 
sary  in  free  states,  where  ambition  has  a  wider  scope, 
exercises  more  power,  enlists  more  passions  in  its 
service,  and  exerts  a  stronger  influence ;  where  habits 
soon  aflbct  the  laws,  and  government  derives  its  sta- 
bility from  opinion — ^need  I  say.  Gentlemen,  it  asks 
your  suppOTt  ?  I  could  hardly  be  forgiven,  were  I 
not  to  say,  its  claims  are  as  imperative  on  our  legis- 
lators now,  as  on  their  venerable  fathers.  Yet  it  is 
mat  the  guard  of  human  enactions,  nor  the  authority 
of  civil  law,  much  less  investment  with  civil  power, 
which  she  so  much  requires,  as  the  almost  irresisti- 
ble power  of  personal  example.  T%e  evil  bow  before 
the  goody  and  ike  wicked  at  the  gates  af  the  righteous. 

If  the  principles  assumed  in  this  discourse  be 
cori^ct,  the  power  io  l^slale  is  a  talent^  for  which 
an  account  is  to  be  rendered.  The  consideration  of 
this  will  impress  deeply  the  mind  of  a  couscientious 
legislator,  and  render  the  discharge  of  duty  momen- 
tous. Nor  are  laws  to  be  estimated  by  their  num- 
bers and  penalties,  but  by  the  existing  need  of  them, 
their  intrinsic  excellence,  and  their  conformity  to  the 
unchanging  principles  of  moral  rectitude.     Where 
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the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ig,  there  is  liberty — a  free- 
dom fi*om  every  bias,  t^t  might  else  prevent  aud 
misguide  the  mind,  or  cqprupt  the  heart.  May  you 
partake  largely  of  the  sa^ed  influence. 

A  word  to  this  audience,  and  1  close. 

We  have  reviewed  some  distinguished  favors  \if 
God  toward  our  ancestors  and  ourselves.  What 
people  have  greater  reason  than  we  to  be  devoutly 
thankful,  and  conscientiously  vigilant  ?  You  are  not 
assembled  to  do  honor  to  the  birth  day  of  an  arbi- 
trary sovereign,  or  to  cringe  before  his  satraps  ;  but 
to  commemorate  the  beginning  of  your  own  civil 
year — the  entrance  on  office  of  those,  who  are  by 
your  own  suffrage  made  dispensers  to  you  and  your 
children  of  the  blessings  of  freedom.  Let  me  exhort 
you,  then,  to  guard  against  your  dangers.  The 
Lord  is  with  you  while  ye  be  with  Him.  His  bless- 
ings which  maketh  richy  and  He  addeth  no  sorrow 
therewith^  will  then  alone  be  your  inheritance  and 
that  of  your  families  and  posterity.  But  remember 
if  you  fm'sake  Himy  He  wiU  cast  you  off  forever. 
Let  us  rather  labor  to  emancipate  ourselves  from  all 
impediments  and  restraints  of  error,  ignorance,  pi'e- 
judice  and  vice  ;  and  renouncing  solemnly  our  sins, 
approach  Him  in  the  Great  Mediator,  while  He  may 
he  foundy  professing,  with  the  Hebrew  Psalmist,  / 
will  walk  at  liberty ^  for  I  seek  Tliy  precepts. 


'\ci^sac\'\^^eM'^'      Gr^^^ra 
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SERMON. 


ACTS CHAPTER  XVU.  VERSE  26. 

*^Jkd  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men^  for  to  dwell  on 

all  the  face  of  the  earthJ^ 

IN  no  point  does  our  religion  present  itself  to 
us  with  a  deeper  interest^  in  nothing  does  it  recom- 
mend itself  more  strongly  to  cultivated  minds^  than  in 
the  representations  it  gives  of  the  character  of  God^  his 
relation  to  his  creatures^  and  his  dispositions  towards 
them.     That  he  is  the  creator  of  all  things^  and  that 
all  beings  are  the  work  of  his  hands^  is  not  the  only^ 
nor  is  it  the  principal  consideration  that  it  offers  to  us. 
Images  of  a  more  tender  kind  are  frequently  present- 
edf  and  he  is  declared  to  sustain  a  relation^  which  im- 
plies more  of  interest^  and  expresses  more  of  nearness 
and  affection.    The  author  of  our  being  stands  in  the 
relation  of  a  father  to  us ;  and  we  are  declared  to  be 
his  children^  for  whom  he  feels  a  parental  kindness ; 
over  whom  he  holds  a  father's  authority.     The  same 
God,  also,  is  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  father  of  men 
of  all  nations.    Nor  only  so ;  he  has  made  them,  as 
my  text  asserts,  all  of  one  blood,  to  possess  a  com- 
mon nature  as  well,  as  to  have  a  common  origin ;  and 
thus  to  sustain  not  only  the  same  relation  of  children 
to   a  common  parent,  but  also  that  of  brethren  to 
each  other. 

This  double  relation  in  which  our  religion  repre- 
sents us  as  sustaining  toward  the  author  of  our  being, 
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and  toward  one  another^  is  closely  connected 
many  of  the  most  important  duties  as  well,  as  the 
highest  interests  of  the  social  state.  It  regulates  the 
dispositions  and  the  conduct,  which  individuals  owe 
to  each  other.  It  relates  also  to  those,  which  are  due 
from  collective  bodies  of  men,  from  communities  and 
states  one  toward  another.  It  prescribes  the  princi- 
ples, upon  which  the  members  of  a  government  are 
bound  to  act,  in  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity or  state,  which  they  represent,  and  for  which 
they  act,  and  other  communities,  or  individuals  of  the 
same,  or  of  another  community. 

Indeed  there  is  nothing  in  the  intercourse  of  men 
with  each  other,  in  any  of  the  political,  or  civil,  or 
social  relations,  which  will  not  be  affected  by  a  just 
view  of  this  universal  relation,  which  binds  together 
and  embraces  in  one,  the  whole  human  family. 

1  have  thought  the  subject  not  an  unsuitable  one 
to  be  addressed,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  an  assem- 
bly of  christian  rulers ;  as  it  su^ests  a  principle,  which 
should  serve  as  a  guide  to  them,  in  all  their  endeavors 
to  promote  the  public  good. 

While  our  religion  teaches  expressly  the  doctrine 
of  the  text,  the  spirit  which  it  every  where  inculcates, 
and  the  whole  system  of  its  precepts  are  of  a  character 
correspondent  to  those  relations,  the  nature  and  the 
obligations  of  which  it  discovers  to  us.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  every  where  implied,  that  all  men  of  every 
nation  owe  the  same  obedience  to  the  common  father 
of  our  race,  are  alike  objects  of  his  care,  subjects  of 
his  moral  government,  accountable  to  him,  equally  ca- 
pable of  obtaining  his  approbation,  and  securing  his 
favor  by  holiness,  or  of  forfeiting  it  by  sin,  and  a  life 
of  impenitence.  This  view,  while  it  leads  us  to  a  just 
sense  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  author  of  our  being,  is 
calculated  also  to  give  us  enlarged  and  liberal  notions 


regpecting  our  fellow-men^  and  to  prepare  as  to  honor^ 
esteem^  and  love  them. 

On  the  other  hand^  every  where  in  the  same  man- 
ner is  implied  the  obligation  of  universal  good  will  to 
one  another^  grounded  on  the  same  considerations ;  the 
common  origin  of  our  race^  our  common  allegiance  to 
the  universal  parent,  and  the  relation  we  sustain  to 
each  other  as  brethren. 

We  see  then  the  design  and  the  tendency  of  our 
religion  in  a  point  of  view,  in  which  it  displays  its 
most  amiable  and  attractive  features,  and  exerts  its 
noblest  powers.  Not  exclusive  but  comprehensive  is 
its  spirit  Not  to  separate  but  to  combine,  not  to  drive 
men  asunder,  but  to  unite  them  together,  and  bind 
fhem  by  new  ties  of  interest  and  affection  is  its  ten- 
dency. Breathing  kindness  and  good  will  all  around, 
it  produces,  not  hatred  and  hostility,  not  mutual  inju- 
lies  and  deeds  of  violence,  but  love,  and  harmony,  and 
peace.  Not  within  a  narrow  circle  is  its  attractive 
power  confined — ^repelling  all  that  is  beyond.  There 
are  no  limits,  beyond  which  its  attractions  are  unfelU 
It  reaches  beyond  the  bounds,  which  limit  all  the  other 
principles  of  union,  which  operate  upon  the  human 
mind,  and  draw  men  together.  Beyond  those  of  in- 
terest and  personal  affection.  Beyond  those  of  family, 
of  nation,  of  country.  It  embraces  every  country, 
every  nation,  every  region,  and  all  the  families  and 
tribes  of  men.  And  throughout  the  whole  range  of  its 
local  influence,  how  various  are  the  effects  it  produces ! 
Its  design  is  no  less,  than  that  of  putting  down  all  that 
is  narrow,  and  selfish,  and  exclusive  and  hostile,  in 
the  intercourse  of  men,  in  the  institutions  of  society, 
in  the  customs  that  prevail,  in  the  feelings  that  are 
cherished.  It  is  to  break  down  all  those  walls  of  par- 
tition, which  pride,  and  selfishness,  and  passion,  and 
jealousy,  and  prejudice,  and  fear,  have  erected,  be- 
tween nations,  and  between  the  several  tribes  and 
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his  kindred^  his  family,  his  friends;  that  it  either 
renders  him  insensible  to  those  relations^  or  that  it  re- 
quires  of  him  any  thing,  that  is  incompatible  with 
either  of  them.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  enlarged  and 
comprehensive  spirit  of  the  gospel  has  nothing  in  it 
adverse  to  private  affection,  and  personal  attachment. 
Its  office  is  to  control,  to  limit,  and  to  give  a  right  di- 
rection to  the  private  and  particular  affections,  not  to 
destroy  them,  nor  to  set  them  aside. 

By  enlarging  the  circle  through  which  its  influ- 
ence extends,  it  does  not  diminish  the  warmth  with 
which  it  glows  nearer  the  centre.  While  it  carries 
abroad  your  affections,  as  far  as  there  are  objects,  on 
which  they  can  fall,  and  your  good  wishes  and  good 
offices  as  far,  as  there  are  beings  to  be  benefitted  by 
them,  it  permits  and  encourages  a  peculiar  and 
warmer  affection,  a  nearer  interest,  and  a  more  ac« 
tive  care  toward  your  family,  your  friends,  your 
neighbors,  the  members  of  the  society  to  which  you 
belong,  your  country ;  and  you  are  bound  to  seek 
their  good  in  a  manner,  and  to  a  degree,  in  which  you 
are  not  bound  toward  any,  who  are  beyond  those 
relations.  But  you  are  not  to  forget,  that  these 
affections  and  these  obligations,  though  peculiar  and 
specific,  are  not  exclusive.  They  are  not  to  diminish 
your  affections,  nor  to  relieve  you  from  your  duty  to 
strangers ;  and  those  who  are  distant.  They  are  not 
to  be  indulged  and  followed,  where  they  would  inter- 
fere with  the  obligations  of  general  humanity,  and  the 
offices  of  kindness  and  good  will,  which  are  due  to  all. 

But  we  are  invited  by  this  occasion  to  contemplate 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  chiefly  in  relation  to  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  conduct  of  men,  who  in  public  stations 
are  acting  for  the  public ;  and  particularly  upon  the  le- 
gislative and  executive  government  of  the  state.  Now, 
whether  we  consider  those  duties  of  a  government,  which 
arise  from  the  relations  of  the  state  or  nation  to  other 
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flatM,  or  its  relation  to  its  own  citizens^  Christianity 
will  require  of  each  man^  who  has  a  share  in  adminis- 
tering the  government^  to  act  upon  a  higher  and  broad- 
et  principle,  than  those  common  maxims  of  worldly 
poUcy^  which  are  usually  considered  as  sufficient  to 
iadiGate  to  him  the  course  he  should  pursue.  Ac- 
cording to  these  maxims  and  rules,  the  highest  motive 
by  which  he  is  to  be  guided  is  wliat  is  called  patriot- 
ism, or  the  Jove  of  country ;  and  it  is  enough,  if  he 
fidthfnlly  devote  himself  to  the  interests  of  his  country, 
if  he  pursue  its  prosperity,  and  seek  its  good  with  a 
steady  zeal,  and  a  single  aim.  If  he  suffer  no  personal 
interest  to  come  in  competition  with  it,  so  as  to  make 
him  prefer  the  private  to  the  public  good,  he  is  thought 
to  act  with  sufficiently  enlarged  views,  and  from  mo- 
tives sufficiently  elevated  and  disinterested.  But  our 
reli^on  demands  of  him  something  more.  While  it 
approves  and  cherishes  the  love  of  country,  and  itself 
prompts  to  every  proper  deed  by  which  the  love  of 
country  can  be  expressed,  it  requires  that  it  be  con- 
trolled and  limited  by  a  higher  and  more  enlarged 
principle,  that  of  general  benevolence;  a  principle 
which  will  not  allow  him  to  advance  the  interests  of 
his  ovm  country  upon  the  ruins  of  another ;  which  will 
not  permit  him,  from  any  prospect  of  advantage  to  his 
own  country,  to  invade  the  rights  of  another,  or  to 
commit  any  act  of  injustice  or  oppression,  or  cruelty. 
Patriotism  in  its  true  and  proper  import  is  entirely  co- 
incident with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  In  this  large 
and  liberal  sense,  it  is  inculcated  by  all  those  precepts 
of  the  Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  which  tend  to  the 
peace  and  order  of  society,  which  require  subjection 
to  lawful  authority,  and  promote  rational  liberty.  It 
was  exemplified  by  the  Saviour  himself  in  an  affecting 
Bianner,  when  he  wept  over  the  approaching  calami- 
ties of  his  country,  and  expostalated  with  her  for  that 
irreclaimable  wickedness,  which  was  bringing  down 
npon  her  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  And  it  appears 
with  lively  interest  in  the  example  of  the  Apostle 
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Paol^  expressing  a  readiness  to  suffer  himself  for  hit 
brethren,  could  he  but  thus  save  them  from  the  pun- 
ishment  they  had  incurred^  and  which  was  about  to 
fall  upon  them. 

But  that  patriotism,  which  stops  short  of  this^  hu 
little  claim  to  our  respect ;  it  has  no  title  to  so  honor- 
able a  name.    Indeed,  whatever  name  it  may  assume^ 
that  is  in  fact  but  selfishness,  a  little  disguised^  and  a 
little  refined,  which  limits  its  affections,  its  exertions^ 
its  duties,  and  its  cares,  wholly  to  its  own  country ; 
and  regards  all  beyond  without  sympathy,  and  as  bav« 
ing  no  claims  upon  our  benevolence  or  justice.    Vor 
what  is  the  character,  and  what  the  source  and  motive 
of  that  patriotism,  which  is  thus  limited  and  stinted^ 
and  makes  not  a  part  of  universal  benevolence^  but  is 
exclusive  of  it  and  stands  opposed  to  it  ?  The  patriot 
of  this  school  loves  his  country ;  but  it  is  only  becaoM 
that  country  embraces  all  his  own  interests^  compre- 
hends  all  his  friends ;  its  prosperity  is  his  own  pros* 
perity,  that  of  his  family,  that  of  his  children.     In 
providing  for  it,  and  seeking  to  promote  it,  he  is  ma- 
king the  best  and  only  sure  provision  for  himself  and 
his  family.     His  own  well-being  and  prosperity,  his 
own  honor  and  aggrandizement  are  identified  with 
those  of  the  state,  and  must  rise  or  fall  with  it.     All 
this  is  very  well,  but  it  has  little  praise.     Ghriatian 
patriotism  is  prompted  by  a  higher  motive,  and  is  gov* 
erned  by  other  rules.     It  remembers  the  words  of  the 
Saviour,  when  he  asks,   «If  ye  love  them  that  love 
you,  if  ye  do  good  to  them  that  do  good  to  you^  if  je 
salute  them  that  salute  yon,  what  thanks  have  ye?''~* 
The  obligations  of  love,  of  good  oflBccs,  and  of  conrte- 
ay,  he  confines  not  to  his  friends.     He  acknowledgei 
the  obligation  of  good  will  and  good  deeds,  where  there 
can  be  no  return,  and  where  there  is  no  personal  inter- 
est    Uc  feels  himself  boimd,  to  do  justice  to  all,  to 
wish  well  to  all :  and  as  he  has  onportunily  to  do  good, 
not  to  hitt  brethren,  his  kindred,  his  coontrymen  only, 
but  to  alK 
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How  freqaently  Drill  it  happen,  that  ia  a  coape- 
tiiiiNi  of  interests  and  conflict  of  righto  between  his  own 
omntry  and  a  neighboring  state^  the  demands  of  jus- 
tice and  the  calls  of  patriotism  shall  seem  at  variance. 
Jastice  to  another  state,  requires  him  to  forego  impor- 
taat  adyantages,  and  will  not  allow  him  to  avail  him. 
ttif  in  behalf  of  his  own  country,  of  opportunities  for 
seooiiiig  to  her  advantages,  which  would  give  her  an  as- 
eeadflocy  over  her  neighbors.  In  such  cases,  what  is 
the  course,  which  pafoiotism,  as  it  has  been  usually 
uderstood,  and  the  common  and  approved  maxims  of 
worldly  policy,  will  dictate?  Will  he,  who  has  no 
higher  principle  to  govern  his  conduct,  hesitate  to  seek 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  own  nation  at  the  expense 
of  neighboring  or  distant  states?  Will  he  feel  himself 
bound  to  forego  the  opportunity  of  raising  his  own 
ooantry  to  power,  or  wealth,  or  greatness,  when  he 
knows  it  can  only  be  effected  by  taking  undue  advan- 
tages of  the  sit«ati(^n  or  the  necessities  of  another ;  by 
measures,  which  tend  in  equal  degree  to  their  impov- 
erishment, depression,  and  ruin  ?  Will  he  refuse, 
will  he  not  even  feel  himself  required  by  the  principles 
of  patriotism  which  he  professes,  to  give  a  check,  if  it 
be  in  his  power  to  that  prosperity  of  a  neighboring 
state,  which  stands  in  the  way  of  that  of  his  own  ? 
There  is  no  doubt,  I  presume,  what  answer  the  histo- 
ry of  nations  and  of  governments  will  report  to  these 
foestions. 

But  christian  morality  is  of  a  more  pure  and  ele- 
vated and  disinterested  character ;  and  christian  patri- 
otism founded  on  it,  revolts  at  the  thought  of  deriving 
a  beneftt  from  another's  wrong ;  of  building  his  coun- 
tiy's  gUnry,  and  ^^eatness,  and  posterity,  on  the  ruins 
of  anothw  people.  It  enldndles  an  ardent  zeal  for  his 
country's  good.  It  impels  him  to  all  honorable  and 
yirtaous  means  for  its  promotion;  to  faithful  exer- 
tions, to  heroic  personal  sacrifices.  It  makes  him 
ready  to  do  and  to  suffer  for  the  public  safety  and 
weUaM.    Bnt  it  authorizes  no  act  that  is  inconsistent 
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with  the  rights,  or  that  must  impair  the  prosperity  of 
another  country,  or  another  individual.  The  christian 
patriot  will  no  sooner  pursue  measures  to  erect  his 
country's  glory,  on  the  ruins  of  another  people ;  to 
advance  her  power  and  prosperity  by  conquest,  op- 
pression, or  slavery ;  or  by  any  methods  of  checking 
the  prosperity  of  a  rival  state,  bringing  a  great  evU 
upon  it  for  the  sake  of  some  benefit  to  itself,  or  draw- 
ing off  to  itself  the  sources  of  its  wealth,  and  the  means 
of  its  safety,  than  he  would  raise  his  own  private  for- 
tunes on  the  ruins  of  his  country,  or  the  injury  <tf  his 
neighbors. 

Occasions  may  occur  again,  and  they  are  likely 
to  be  frequent,  in  which  the  local  interest  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  in  which  you  live,  and  which  yon 
immediately  represent,  may  stand  in  competition  with 
the  general  interest  of  the  state,  or  of  some  other  part 
of  it ;  and  would  be  advanced  by  measures,  that  most 
prove  hurtful  to  the  whole,  or  to  some  other  part.  In 
such  cases,  a  legislator,  whose  views  of  duty  are  nar- 
row and  contracted ;  who  considers  himself  as  acting 
for  a  part,  and  not  for  the  whole ;  who  is  guided  by  no 
higher  principle  than  a  selfish  policy,  will  prefer  the 
private  to  the  public  good,  will  seek  the  particular  at 
the  expense  of  the  general  interest;  will  favor  the 
views  and  wishes  of  one  part  of  the  community,  whoe 
he  knows  he  must  by  the  same  act,  bring  injury,  dis- 
tress, and  loss,  perhaps  ruin,  upon  another,  with  which 
he  is  personally  less  connected,  and  to  whose  interests 
he  feels  himself  less  strongly  bound. 

How  different,  in  each  of  these  cases,  will  be  the 
conduct  of  him,  who  carries  with  him  into  his  public 
conduct,  the  enlarged  views  and  liberal  feelings  of  the 
gospel ! — Who,  in  being  a  legislator,  a  statesman,  or 
a  magistrate,  dws  not  foif^et,  that  he  is  yet  a  christian! 
Does  not  forgi't,  that  as  all  men  are  brethren,  of  one 
blood,  of  one  parentage,  of  one  nature^  all  av«  entitled 
alike  and  equally  to  the  saaM  measure  of  justice,  maA 
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kiodneai^  and  hanuuiity.  He  will  revolt  at  the  thought 
of  the  a^randizement  of  his  own  country  by  a  viola- 
tion of  that  justice  and  humanitj^  which  are  due  to 
another  people;  of  advancing  the  interest  of  that 
portion  of  the  country  which  he  inhabits,  by  that  which 
impoverishes,  or  lessens  the  prosperity  of  another 
part ;  or  of  attaining  to  personal  ease,  or  affluence,  or 
honor,  by  a  course  of  measures,  which  bring  undeserv- 
ed disgrace,  or  poverty,  or  misfortune  upon  any  other 
individual^  however  remote  and  unconnected. 

Such,  my  respected  hearers,  is  the  general  duty 
of  all,  and  especially  of  those,  who,  in  the  important 
ofllces  of  government,  are  to  watch  over  the  public  in- 
terests, and  to  give  a  direction  to  the  public  transac- 
tions; a  duty  resulting  from  the  consideration,  that 
€Uid  has  made  all  men  of  one  blood,  that  all  constitute 
one  great  community.  There  are  some  particular 
thing8j  which  by  the  consideration  of  this  tie,  by 
which  all  are  bound  together,  and  of  the  duties  impli- 
ed in  it,  the  rulers  of  a  christian  community  will  keep 
in  view  in  all  their  exertions  for  the  public  good.  In 
the  first  place,  in  all  measures,  which  have  any  fnflu- 
ence  on  the  relations  of  the  whole,  or  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  several  parts  of  the  state,  they  will  pursue 
a  pacific  policy.  No  measure  will  receive  counten- 
ance and  support,  which  has  an  evident  tendency  to 
interrupt,  either  with  surrounding  -states,  or  between 
the  several  portions  of  the  state,  or  of  its  citizens,  the 
relations  of  peace,  and  the  interchange  of  friendly 
offices.  Care  virill  be  taken,  that  none  be  adopted ; 
that  are  calculated  to  nourish  a  spirit  of  hostility,  to 
awaken  mutual  jealousies  or  party  prejudices,  or  to 
excite  any  of  those  passions,  which  alienate  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  community  from  each  other,  or  by 
which  their  pursuits  or  their  interests  become  irrecon- 
cileable.  I  need  not  say  how  adverse  the  spirit  of  war 
is  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  nor  how  well  it  becomes 
a  christian  government,  by  a  just  and  humane,  and 
policy^  both  in  respect  to  its  external  and  in- 
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tonal  reUUoni;  to  keep  peace  with  all,  aad  to  en- 
deavor to  hasten  the  universal  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  the  oniversal 
reign  of  that  righteousness  and  peace,  which  it  was  to 
introdace  into  oar  world. 

Another  circumstance,  of  which  a  christian  gov- 
ernment will  never  lose  sight,  is,  its  duty  to  protect 
the  personal  liberty  and  maintain  the  equal  tights 
of  all.  It  is  not  required,  in  order  to  this,  to  bring 
all  men  to  the  same  level  by  destroying  those  distinc- 
tions, which  the  constitution  of  nature  has  established, 
or  the  institutions  of  society  have  sanctimied.  fiqual- 
ity  of  rights  may  remain  amidst  all  the  varieties  of 
condition,  and  talents,  and  acquisitions,  and  character. 
It  stands  opposed  to  exclusive  privileges,  by  which 
one  section  of  the  country,  or  one  class  of  its  citizens 
is  enriched  or  aggrandized  at  the  expense  of  another^ 
or  has  advantages  granted  to  it,  which  are  denied 
to  others  under  similar  circumstances.  It  stands  op- 
posed to  any  favor  or  preference  shown  in  the  fra- 
ming of  laws,  or  in  their  execution  to  one  political  sect 
over  another,  or  to  one  denomination  of  christians 
over  another.  It  is  opposed  to  the  subjection  of  aoy 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  to  a  state  of  in- 
voluntary servitude,  to  the  loss  of  personal  liberty, 
or  of  any  of  their  civil  or  political  rights,  which  have 
not  been  forfeited  by  crimes,  that  render  their  continu- 
ing to  possess  them  inconsistent  with  the  publie  safety. 
It  is  opposed,  in  fine,  to  every  thing  in  the  structure, 
and  in  the  administration  of  the  government  of  the 
■tato,  which  implies  partiality,  which  grants  to  some, 
what  it  denies  to  others,  under  similar  circumstances. 
It  will  bo  the  care  of  a  wise  and  righteous  goveramont 
to  carry  a  steady  liaml,  itml  mainlain  an  impavtial 
courw,  amidst  thu  (onHlant  ami  aiilent  ^^liu^kit  fov 
•uporiurity  and  pnrliculai-  favor,  which  »?iiiploy  so 
fflu<:h  of  tlie  activity  and  zeal  of  the  several  relwous 
and  political  lectx,  Into  which  evj 
divided,  tad  the  computitiou  otjj 
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to  gain  some  advantagm  over  other  claaies,  and  of 
each  indiridual  over  other  iodividoals  of  the  same 
chus. 

Another,  and  it  is  the  only  other  leading  object  I 
shall  mention,  will  be  to  make  provision  for  extending 
tht  means  of  good  education  to  every  section  of  the 
country,  and  to  every  class  of  the  idhabitanta.  By 
the  ctustitatioa  of  our  natare  we  all  come  into  being 
npon  eqnal  terms ;  equally  helpless,  equally  dependent, 
and  equally  objects  of  the  complacency  and  the  care  of 
oar  common  parent  But,  no  sooner  are  we  bom  into 
the  world,  than  more  circumstances,  than  can  be  named 
w  Imagined,  contribute  to  destroy  this  original  equality, 
and  to  produce  that  infinite  variety,  which  we  flnd^  in 
tiie  condition,  and  in  the  characters  of  men.  The  dif. 
erait  discipline  to  which  we  were  from  the  first  sub- 
jected ;  the  difierent  fidelity  or  neglect  of  oar  parents  in 
oor  eaily  instruction ;  the  different  influences,  to  which 
we  were  exposed  by  the  examples  usually  before  our 
eyes  in -our  early  years ;  casual  associations,  to  which  ia 
early  and  in  maturer  years  we  were  introduced ;  differ- 
ence  of  industry,  of  activity,  of  euterprize,  when  we 
came  to  engage  in  the  business  of  life ;  difference  of 
occupation,  to  which  choice,  or  accident,  or  necessity, 
w  parental  authority  may  have  destined  us  ;  by  all 
these,  and  numberless  other  circumstances,  this  equal- 
ity  of  nature  soon  disappears,  and  human  society  is 
made  up  of  an  infinite  variety  of  all  extremes.  Xow 
it  should  be  the  great  object  of  a  christian  government, 
keeping  steadily  in  view  the  common  ori^n  of  all, 
(formed  of  one  blood,"  to  restore,  as  far  as  can  be 
done  by  proper  means,  that  original  equality  from 
wfai^  men  have  departed  so  far.  And  this  is  to  be 
cffbcted,  not  by  an  arbitrary  equalization  of  property, 
and  lerelling  of  all  distinctions  of  rank  and  {lOwer, 
vhicli  industry  and  education,  and  talents,  cannot  fail 
to  ^vc ;  and  which  they  must  soon  restore  again,  were 
^^^ffl  taken  away  by  violence ;  but  by  correcting  as  far, 
^^^^^^  in  their  power,  the  source  from  which  the 
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difference  between  one  man  and  another  in  all  these 
respects,  has  in  a  great  measure  sprang.  It  is  hy  pro> 
viding  that  the  means  of  education  shall  be  extended 
to  all.  That  edncation  I  mean,  which  is  not  confined 
to  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  but  which  relates  also  to 
all  the  principles  and  habits  of  an  intellectual,  a  moral, 
and  immortal  being ;  a  member  of  the  social  body,  and 
a  subject  of  the  moral  government  of  God.  It  is  by 
multiplying  the  means  and  perfecting  the  system  of 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  education  in  general, 
and  by  allowing  no  portion  of  the  country,  and  no 
class  or  description  of  its  inhabitants  tu  be  left  by  the 
necessity  of  their  condition  without  them.  It  is  by 
urging  home  to  the  very  bosoms  of  men,  the  induce> 
meats  to  use  the  means  and  opportunities  that  are 
offered  them,  for  themselves,  and  for  their  children. 
It  is  to  press  apon  men  the  motives  to  habits  of  indus- 
try, frugality,  sobriety  and  temperance.  It  is  to 
encourage,  by  legal  provisions  and  by  their  example, 
institations  and  associations,  which  piety,  humanity 
and  patriotism  have  su^ested.  Sot  promoting  these 
most  benevolent  purposes. 

It  is  the  distinguishing  glory  of  the  agein  which  we 
live,  to  abound  beyond  all  former  example  in  the  exer- 
tions of  voluntary  associations  for  preventing  iodigence 
and  for  mitigating  its  evils  ;  for  suppressing  vice,  and 
for  encouraging  and  promoting  industry,  frugality,  econ- 
omy, and  habi^  of  temperance  and  virtue,  and  for  send- 
ing that  religious  knowledge,  which  may  form  the  whole 
character,  and  influence  the  whole  condition  of  life,  home 
to  the  families  and  firesides  of  those,  who  might  never 
have  been  induced  to  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  re- 
ceiving it.  It  is  the  spirit  of  that  religion,  which  teaches, 
that  we  have  all  one  father,  and  that  we  »n  all  hr«U»-' 
ren,  that  is  producing  theac.  cfl'ecU  ;  that  is  thus  seel 
to  bring  men  nearer  together,  not  J"  " 
the  wealthy,  but  by  enriching  I' 
ing  down  the  lofty,  but  by  r 
levelling  the  distiactions  of  lei 
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rirtae,  but  by  enligbtening  the  igDorant^  and  raisitfg 
men  horn  the  degradation  of  fotly  and  the  comiptiona 
of  rice  to  the  elevation  of  the  wise  and  the  virtuous. 

I  observe,  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  our  reli^on,  that 
IB  producing  all  these  effects.  But  how  lata  have 
chrutians  been  in  learninf;  this  application  of  its  prki- 
ciples,  and  this  method  of  accomplishing  Its  design ! 
How  partial  and  limited  still  in  the  christian  world  is 
the  application  of  the  great  principles  and  spirit  of  the 
gospel  to  public  transactions,  and  the  conduct  of  gov- 
ernments. Not  only  has  it  been  overlooked  in  the 
intercourse  of  nations  with  each  other,  so  that  they 
have  regarded  each  other  as  natural  enemies,  rather 
than  as  brethren  of  one  great  family ;  but  it  has  been 
unacknowledged  and  unthought  of  in  the  relation  that 
subsists  between  the  government  and  the  citizens  of  the 
same  state.  How  long  were  christians  in  coming, 
from  the  fact,  that  "all  were  made  of  one  blood,"  to 
the  jast  conclusion  respecting  the  natural  freedom  and 
equality  with  which  men  are  bom  into  the  world !  It 
is  a  lesson,  indeed,  which  most  christian  nations  have 
still  to  learn.  Principles  are  acknowledged  and  prac- 
tices pursued,  that  are  utterly  irreconcileable  with  that 
natural  equality  as  to  rights,  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
republican  government,  and  which  is  implied  in  the 
relation  of  all  to  a  common  parent,  which  Christianity 
leaches.  Instead  of  this,  it  is  practically  admitted, 
that  some  are  born  to  rule,  and  others  to  be  subjects, 
some  to  possess  power  and  rights,  and  others  to  have 
only  the  privilege,  to  obey  and  to  suffer.  And  so  long 
have  tbe  nations  of  the  earth  submitted  to  this  unnat- 
ural state,  BO  long  have  the  many  been  subjected  to 
tbe  control  and  disposal  of  the  few,  that  they  have 
kwt  the  power  of  self  government  and  self  direcUon. 
Tke  chains  they  have  worn  so  long,  that  they  have 
grown  into  the  Qesh.  and  are  not  safely  to  be  removed, 
lieu  have  so  long  been  without  power,  that  there  is 
Its  apprehend  they  would  make  a  fatal  use  of 
^tiBoddenly  put  into  their  hands.      So  long 
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have  they  beeu  without  liberty,  and  without  rights^ 
that  they  require  time  and  discipline  to  teach  them 
their  value  and  their  use,  before  it  would  be  safe  to 
entrust  them  in  their  hands.  The  evidence  of  this 
state  of  things,  we  have  in  the  current  events  of  the 
day,  and  in  the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years.  Men 
have  been  accustomed  in  most  countries  to  pay  their 
homage  to  hereditary  power,  and  to  be  dazzled  and 
awed  by  its  external  insignia,  till  they  are  unable  to 
perceive  the  immeasurable  distance  between  that  which 
IS  intrinsic,  and  that  which  is  adventitious  in  human 
greatness ;  to  perceive  how  far  the  chief  magistrate  of 
a  nation  or  state,  elevated  to  the  chair  of  government 
by  his  talents  and  his  virtues,  and  placed  in  it  by  the 
free  suJSrages  of  an  enlightened  people,  rises  above 
him  who  is  seated,  by  the  mere  chance  of  his  birth, 
upon  a  throne,  whatever  the  splendour  and  power 
with  which  it  is  surrounded. 

Our  religion  teaches  us,  that  God  has  made  all 
men  of  one  blood,  and  that  we  are  all  brethren  ;  but 
by  the  institutions  of  society  in  some  countries,  and  by 
common  usages  and  the  prevailing  practice  in  almost 
all,  one  might  well  be  led  to  suppose,  that  men  believ- 
ed themselves  to  be  wholly  unrelated  to  each  other ; 
that  the  several  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  several 
classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  country  had  no  com- 
mon origin,  and  no  common  interest.  Confirmation  of 
this  opinion  we  should  find  in  the  general  hostility 
manifested  by  the  several  nations  toward  each  other. 
It  has  been  such,  that  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages^ 
it  has  been  reckoned  one  of  the  highest  virtues  of  a 
citizen,  to  love  his  own  country,  and  to  seek  her  good, 
exclusively  of  all  others,  in  a  manner  irreconcileable 
with  the  obligations  of  general  benevolence,  and  with 
the  notion  of  a  common  nature,  common  origin,  and  the 
relation  of  brethren  belonging  to  all.  Patriotism  ac- 
cordingly in  the  political  vocabulary  is  defined  to  be  a 
narrow,  exclusive  passion,  which  permits,  if  it  does 
not  even  require  us^  to  hate  all  the  rest  of  mankind^ 
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iN^enever  the  supposed  glory^  or  interest  of  our  country 
comes  in  competition  with  that  of  any  portion  of  man- 
kind^ who  are  out  of  those  limits.  We  should  ftnd  it 
also  in  the  selfishness^  and  cruelties^  and  oppressions 
that  are  permitted  in  all  countries ;  in  the  degrada- 
tion and  abject  servitude  to  which^  in  many  countries^ 
a  large  portion  of  the  population  is  bom,  as  their  nat- 
ural inheritance,  and  inevitable  lot,  from  the  odious 
distinction  of  casts  so  disgraceful  to  pagans  in  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  to  the  still  more  horrible  system 
of  African  and  American  slavery,  by  which  so  indeli- 
ble a  stain  is  fixed  upon  christians  in  the  western. 

That  christians  in  other  countries,  besides  our 
own,  are  beginning  to  understand,  better  than  they  have 
done,  the  spirit  and  the  demands  of  their  religion,  and 
to  apply  it  to  correct  the  abuses  of  government,  its 
false  principles  and  maxims,  and  the  evils  of  the  social 
state,  is  a  just  cause  of  joy,  and  a  reasonable  ground 
of  hope.  That  a  cause  against  which  so  many  pas- 
sions, and  prejudices,  and  interests  are  armed,  should 
meet  with  opposition,  and  occasionalljr  fail  of  success, 
is  what  we  are  to  expect.  But  of  its  eventual  pre- 
valence, and  final  triumph,  we  have  a  sure  pledge 
in  the  eflfects  already  achieved,  and  in  the  engines 
which  are  brought  into  activity  to  accomplish  the  rest ; 
but  above  all  in  the  assurance  that  it  is  the  cause  of 
humanity,  the  cause  of  truth,  the  cause  of  God — and 
that  God  will  own  and  vindicate  his  cause. 

There  are  several  circumstances,  which  give  pe- 
culiar  interest  to  the  present  occasion,  and  furnish 
unusual  reasons  for  public  joy  and  gratulation.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  mention  of  two. 

The  first  is  the  public  sense,  so  clearly  expressed 
in  the  recent  election,  of  satisfaction  in  the  past  admin- 
istration of  the  government  of  the  state.  As  the  highest 
reward  that  those,  who  serve  the  public,  can  receive, 
is  to  know,  that  their  services  have  been  acceptable ; 
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that  their  well  meant  endeavors  to  promote  the  public 
good  have  been  successful;  aud  have  met  the  approba- 
tion of  their  fellow  citizens :  so  is  there  no  method^ 
by  which  the  public  sentiment  respecting  the  adminis- 
tration of  government  can  be  so  distinctly  expressed^ 
as  by  the  reappointment  of  the  same  persons  to  the 
important  offices  of  the  state. 

In  the  reelection  of  those  distinguished  citizens  to 
the  two  first  offices  in  the  government,  whose  faithful 
services,  in  high  stations  and  important  trusts,  the  public 
has  enjoyed  for  so  many  years ;  and  in  the  return  of 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives of  the  last  year  to  compose  the  Legislature  of  the 
present ;  an  honorable  testimony  is  given  of  the  public 
satisfaction  in  the  wisdom,  fidelity  and  usefulness  of 
their  past  services,  and  of  the  general  confidence  which 
they  have  inspired.  We  contemplate  the  fact  also  in 
a  still  higher  view ;  as  an  assurance  to  us  of  the 
strength  and  stability  of  our  institutions,  and  of  the 
good  sense  and  good  spirit  of  the  community;  and 
that  there  is  intelligence  enough  in  the  people  to  ena- 
ble them  to  understand  when  they  are  faithfully  served 
by  those,  in  whose  hands  they  entrust  the  public  in- 
terests ;  and  correct  principles  enough  to  approve  and 
to  encourage  public  virtue,  public  spirit,  and  upright 
and  well  directed  services. 

While  we  notice,  and  mention  on  this  occasion 
veith  great  satisfaction,  these  tokens  of  a  wise  and 
faithful  administration  of  the  civil  government,  of  the 
public  prosperity  and  tranquility,  which  are  its  natural 
consequence,  and  the  general  expression  of  approba- 
tion it  has  received ;  we  regard  it,  also,  as  a  promise 
of  the  future.  It  invites  us  to  confident  hope,  and  the 
indulgence  of  pleasant  anticipations  of  the  future  man- 
agement of  the  interests  of  the  state.  It  enables  us  to 
feel  assured^  that  the  administration  of  the  government, 
will  be  committed  hereafter,  as  it  has  been  hitherto, 
to  able  and  faithful  hands ;  and  that  the  people,  after 
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ixercising  with  sound  judgment  and  due  care  their 
rights  in  the  selection  of  those,  to  whom  their  most 
important  interests  are  to  he  intrusted,  will  be  reason- 
able  and  just  in  the  judgment  they  pass  afterwards 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  trust  has  been  executed ; 
and  ready  to  express  their  approbation  and  gratitude, 
wherever  they  shall  have  been  merited  by  a  steady 
pursuit  of  the  public  good. 

The  other  circumstance,  to  which  I  alluded,  as 
imparting  a  peculiar  interest  to  this,  beyond  what  we 
have  felt  upon  similar  occasions,  is  the  evidence  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  in  the  course 
of  the  past  year,  of  the  general  satisfaction  of  our 
citizens  in  the  principles  and  form  of  the  government 
itself.  The  people  have  been  called  upon  to  express 
their  opinion,  not  only  as  they  have  annually  oppor- 
tanity  to  do,  of  the  administration,  but  also  of  the 
constitution  of  our  government.  The  result  is  the 
most  gratifying,  the  most  encouraging,  and  the  most 
honorable,  that  could  have  been  anticipated.  It  has 
exhibited  a  new  proof  of  the  soundness  of  those  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  government  is  founded.  It  has 
taught  us  what  before  was  doubtful,  and  must  have  re- 
mained so  until  the  doubt  was  removed  by  such  an 
example,  the  practicability  of  perpetuating  republican 
principles  and  republican  institutions.  We  have  now 
to  offer,  in  proof  of  the  stability  of  republican  institu- 
tions, the  example  of  a  people,  to  whom,  after  an  ex- 
periment of  forty  years,  the  form  of  their  government 
has  again  been  submitted  for  revision,  to  be  wholly 
set  aside,  or  altered,  or  preserved  entire,  according  as 
experience  shall  have  taught  them  to  regard  it  as  sound 
in  its  principles  and  forms,  or  defective,  or  radically 
wrong.  That  it  has  passed  through  the  trial,  to  which 
it  was  subjected,  without  any  injury,  with  so  few  alter- 
ations, and  vnth  all  its  important  original  features  un- 
changed ;  while  it  is  so  honorable  to  the  prospective 
K'  dom  of  the  illustrious  men,  its  original  framers,  re- 
ts not  less  honor  npon  the  wisdom  of  the  equally 
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great  men,  who  were  appointed  to  revise  the  instru- 
ment ;  and  upon  the  good  sense  and  moderation  of  the 
people  in  the  primary  assemblies,  to  whose  final  deci- 
sion the  amendments  which  it  was  thought  proper  to 
make  in  it,  were  submitted.  We  have  learned,  what 
it  is  most  consoling  and  encouraging  to  know,  that 
there  is  not  in  them  that  restlessness  and  love  of 
change,  which  would  make  them  willing,  in  pursuit 
of  an  unattainable  object,  to  put  at  hazard  all  that  is 
valuable  in  their  civil  institutions. 

There  is  probably  no  otlier  country  on  earth,  where 
the  same  experiment  could  have  been  made  with  safe- 
ty ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  every  part  of 
this,  it  could  have  been  done  with  equal  probability 
of  a  favorable  issue.  If  it  be  asked,  to  what  it  is  to 
be  attributed,  that  we  have  been  able,  without  vio- 
lence,  without  force,  ^vithout  civil  commotion  to  ac- 
complish that,  which  in  other  countries,  the  friends 
of  rational  liberty  and  good  government  dare  not  at- 
tempt; the  answer  is  easy  and  satisfactory.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  the  principles  and  habits  of  the  people; 
in  the  religious  and  moral  character  of  the  inhabitanta 
of  this  state ;  in  a  state  of  society,  derived  originally* 
from  our  ancestors;  brought  with  them  when  they 
came  to  this  country ;  preserved  and  improved  by  the 
institutions  which  they  established,  and  the  provisions 
which  they  made,  and  which  are  yet  continued,  for 
religious  instruction,  for  general  education,  and  for  tho 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 

It  is  to  your  reverence  for  religion  and  its  instita- 
tions,  the  general  respect  paid  to  the  christian  sabbath, 
and  the  worship  of  God  in  public  assemblies,  to  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  all  classes  of 
people,  and  the  system  of  education,  by  which  provi- 
sion is  made  for  extending  competent  means  of  instrac' 
tion  to  every  family  and  every  child.     It  is  to  these^j 
that  you  owe  that  elevation  of  moral  and  intellecl 
character  in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  those  sol 
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habits^  and  those  just  views^  by  which  they  are  quali- 
lied  for  the  enjoyment  and  the  preservation  of  a  free 
goyemment;  capable  not  only  of  selecting  from  among 
diemselves^  the  men  who  are  best  qualified  for  the 
several  offices  in  the  administration  of  their  govern- 
ment,  but  also  of  determining  the  great  principles  and 
roles  upon  which  its  administration  shall  proceed^  of 
choosing  the  kind  of  government  under  which  they 
will  live. 

The  considerations  which  discover  to  us  the 
causes,  to  which  we  are  to  attribute  those  circum- 
stances in  our  condition,  by  which  we  are  so  happily 
distinguished,  and  for  which  we  have  so  much  cause 
to  be  grateful ;  point  out  to  us  also,  and  urge  upon  us, 
the  means,  by  which  a  state  of  things  so  desirable, 
must  be  preserved.  It  can  only  be  by  a  vigilant  and 
faithful  care  of  those  institutions,  to  the  influence  of 
which  we  are  so  much  indebted.  Should  it  ever  hap- 
pen, that  the  people  of  this  state,  losing  their  sense  of 
the  value  of  religion  and  the  importance  of  education, 
should  cease  to  make  provision  for  their  support ;  our 
school  houses  and  places  of  religious  worship,  be  de- 
serted, and  suffered  to  go  to  decay,  or  be  converted  to 
other  uses ;  and  our  sabbaths,  instead  of  being  con- 
secrated to  religious  retirement  and  social  worship, 
become  seasons  of  business  or  amusement ;  then  will 
our  children  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  irreligion,  and 
in  those  habits  fatal  to  all  purity  and  elevation  of 
character,  of  which  irreligion  and  ignorance  are  the 
unfailing  source.  Throwing  off  their  allegiance  to 
God,  what  is  to  be  expected,  but  that  they  will  throw 
off  their  subjection  to  parental  authority;  having  learn- 
ed to  trample  upon  the  laws  of  Heaven,  that  they  will 
not  be  slow  in  casting  Off  their  respect  for  human  laws  ? 
Corruption  thus  introduced,  by  the  neglect  or  perver- 
sion of  education,  how  rapidly  will  the  whole  mass  be 
contaminated !  Nor  will  it  be  slow  in  passing  from 
the  people  to  the  administration,  and  thence  to  the  very 
principles  of  the  government.     Then  instead  of  the 
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august  spectacle  this  clay  before  us^  of  the  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  the  state  assembled  here,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  and  invoking  his  guidance  and  blcssiug,  to  legis- 
late for  an  enlightened,  and  free,  and  virtuous  people, 
>vc  should  have  an  assembly  of  men  whose  recom- 
mendation to  office  and  the  public  confidence,  was 
their  hostility  to  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  char- 
acter, and  habits,  and  institutions  of  the  country.  And 
how  soon  such  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  admin- 
istration would  be  followed  by  a  correspondent  change 
in  the  constitution  under  which  they  act,  and  in  all 
those  institutions,  upon  which  the  public  order,  the 
prevailing  morals,  and  the  prosperity  chiefly  depend^ 
may  easily  be  seen. 


If,  with  tlie  enlightened  views  and  liberal  spirit 
of  our  holy  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  and  following 
the  maxims  and  the  example^  of  our  fathers,  we  shall 
continue  to  make  competent  provision  for  the  support 
of  religious  institutions,  and  a  system  of  education, 
that  shall  extend  to  those,  who  are  capable  of  becom- 
ing useful  to  the  public  in  the  most  important  stations, 
opportunities  and  means  for  the  highest  literary  im- 
provements, and  to  all  ranks  of  men  such  advantages 
as  may  qualify  them  to  fill  with  propriety  their  place 
in  the  social  body,  make  them  capable  of  understand- 
ing the  rights  and  the  duties  of  citizens  and  of  moral 
and  accountable  beings,  and  of  feeling  the  influence  of 
the  highest  and  best  motives  in  the  conduct  of  life ; 
we  may  feel  secure  of  the  permanence  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment, that  it  will  gather  strength  with  time,  and 
become  venerable  by  age,  as  it  is  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive in  youth ;  and  that  with  it,  all  those  institutions 
which  we  so  much  value,  brought  to  a  more  perfect 
state,  with  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  pro- 
gress of  improvement,  will  remain  to  shed  their  bless- 
ings upon  our  children,  when  we  shall  be  gone  to 
mingle  our  dust  with  the  dust  of  our  fathers. 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 


In  House  of  Representatives,  May  29, 18S2; 

ORDERED,  That  lieasn.  Keyes,  of  Concord,  Billings,  of  Boston,  and 
Phelps,  of  Hadley,  be  a  Committee  to  wait  on  the  Rev.  Dak  HuimirarTov,  and 
tetumhim  the  thanks  of  this  House,  for  the  Discourse  delivered  by  hin^  bctee 
them,  thb  day;  and  request  a  copy  for  the  press. 

Aitett, 


SERMON. 


ACT8.^CHAPTER  XVIII....y£RS£S  ZIV  AND  XT. 

^JfU  were  a  matUr  of  wrongs  or  wicked  lewdness^  O  ye  Jewel 
nemm  would  that  I  should  bear  with  you :  But  ifiihea  question 
efworde^  and  namef,  and  of  your  law^  look  ye  to  it;  for  I  will  be 
wojudgeofeueh  muOters.^ 

m 

THEHE  are  the  words  of  Gallio,  the  deputy 
€f  Achaia,  one  of  the  old  Grecian  States^  then  a 
province  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  Apostle  Pan! 
was  now  before  him,  in  Corinth,  the  capital  of  the 
province^  under  an  accusation  brought  against  him  by 
the  Jews.  He  was  charged  with  worshipping  God 
contrary  to  the  law.  The  charge  was  in  connexion 
with  his  having  recently  become  a  convert  to  the  faith 
of  the  Gospel.  From  having  been  a  proud  persecuting 
Pharisee,  he  becomes  an  enlightened  Christian.  Com- 
missioned from  on  high,  he  goes  forth  into  the  worlds 
a  preacher  of  righteousness.  In  the  cities  which  he 
visits,  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gt)spel,  he  oc- 
casionally meets  with  the  Jews,  his  <<  brethren  and 
kinsmen,  according  to  the  flesh.^'  His  conversion  to 
Christianity,  does  not  make  him  a  stranger  to  them. 
He  does  not  avoid  their  society,  neither  does  he  con- 
ceal his  sentiments.  Very  frankly  he  expresses  to 
them  his  convictions  and  his  hopes.  He  appeals  to 
his  conduct,  as  the  test  of  his  sincerity.  80  far  as 
they  are  disposed  to  accord  to  him  the  civilities  of  life^ 
he  accepts  them.  He  takes  up  his  residence  with 
them:  he  labors  with  them,  in  his  occupation:  he 
goes  with  them  <<to  the  house  of  God  in  compa- 
ny," occasionally  addressing  their  assemblies,  on  the 
weighty  subjects  ^<  pertaining  to  life  and  godliness." 
"WhUe  he  avails  himself  of  their  hospitality  and 
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their  fellowship,  however,  he  does  not  forfeit  his  inde- 
pendence as  a  man,  nor  does  he  forget  his  message  as 
an  Apostle.  The  theme  of  his  preaching  is  ^Oesus 
and  the  resurrection :''  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ; 
the  hope  of  the  sinner;  in  whom,  as  he  often  repeats, 
^<we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,"  and  the  an- 
imating hope  of  ^<life  everlasting."  His  instructions 
^^  distil  as  the  dew,"  and  drop  as  ^<the  small  rain  upon 
the  tender  herb."  The  desired  eiSect  is  j)roduced. 
Many  of  the  Corinthians,  both  Jews  and  Greeks 
hearing,  believe  and  are  baptized.  It  is  noticed  by 
his  former  friends  with  a  jealous  alarm.  Soon  does 
he  perceive  ambng  them,  the  consequences  that  tod 
commonly  follow  disappointed  ambition  and  wounded 
pride.  Their  indignation  at  length  bursts  forth,  in 
acts  of  open  violence.  The  banners  of  a  religious 
warfare  are  unfurled.  The  usual  engines  of  persecu- 
tion are  brought  into  operation.  The  Apostle  is  de- 
Bimnced.  His  name  is  cast  out  as  evil.  The  doors  o^ 
ihtAr  synagogues  are  closed  against  him.  The  harsh- 
-est  epithets  are  applied.  He  is  ^<  a  babler ;"  <<  a  set- 
ter forth  of  strange  Qods ;"  <<  a  fellow  that  persuadeth 
men  to  worship  6od  contrary  to  the  law."  Where- 
ever  he  goes,  he  is  met  by  the  Jews,  '<  stirring  up  the 
people  against  him." 

Not  having  been  Convinced,  however,  by  their  argu- 
ments, nor  duped  by  their  flatteries,  he  is  not  now  to 
be  awed  by  their  menaces.  Alluding  to  their  conduct, 
afterwards,  in  his  epistle  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
very  city,  he  says,  "Wherein  soever  any  is  bold,  I 
am  bold  also.  Are  they  Hebrews?  So  am  1.  Are 
they  Isrmlites?  So  am  I.  Are  they  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham? So  am  I.  Are  they  ministers  of  Christ?  lam 
more."  He  ventures  still  to  think  for  himself,  and  to 
teach  as  he  believes. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  his  crime,  he  is  arraigned 
before  the  Proconsul  of  the  province. 

Gladly  would  he  have  availed  himself  of  such  an 
opportunity,  at  once  for  attesting  to  his  innocence  of 
the  charge  brought  against  him ;  and  for  exhibiting  to 


those  around  hiin^  as  he  had  before  done^  in  similar 
instances,  the  consolations  of  the  religion  of  Christ 

Bat  when  now  about  to  open  his  mouthy  6allio  said 
nnto  the  Jews,  ^^If  it  were  a  matter  of  wrong,  or  wick- 
ed lewdness,  O  ye  Jews,  reason  would  that  I  should 
bear  with  you :  but  if  it  be  a  question  of  words,  and  of 
names,  and  of  your  law,  look  ye  to  it,  for  I  will  be  no 
judge  of  such  matters.  And  he  drave  them  from  the 
jadgment  seat.'' 

The  story  is  instructive,  showing  us  that  there  is  a 
disposition  in  men,  to  control  the  opinions  of  their  fel- 
low men: 

The  means  used  to  accomplish  the  object: 

And  that  such  a  disposition,  wherever  it  exists,  is 
mat  only  hateful  in  itself,  but  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
social  happiness. 

It  deserves  attention,  as  one  of  the  opening  acts  of 
a  scene,  in  which,  for  ages,  the  human  character  has 
been  unfolding,  in  events  disastrous  to  society  beyond 
description,  and  which,  we  trust  in  6ocl,  is  now  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  Happy  shall  I  think  myself,  if  any 
thing  may  be  said  on  this  occasion,  to  hasten  a  con- 
summation so  desirable. 

The  subject  shows  us, 

I.  That  there  is  a  disposition  among  men,  to  control 
the  opinions  of  their  fellow  men ;  especially  their  re- 
ligious opinions. 

The  disposition  often  originates  in  a  restless  desire 
for  power.  'To  be  able  to  dictate  without  contradiction, 
gives  an  ascendancy,  always  congenial  to  the  feelings 
of  the  aspiring  partisan. 

The  origin  of  this  disposition,  however,  need  not 
always  be  resolved  into  depravity  of  character.  We 
<rften  perceive  its  commencement,  in  some  of  the  best 
feelings  of  our  nature.  Honestly  believing  our  own 
opinions,  on  important  subjects,  to  be  right,  the  wish 
that  others  may  embrace  them,  is  not  only  innocent,  it 
is  kind,  and  commendable.  Regarding  our  principles, 
as  the  rule  of  conduct,  and  the  basis  of  character,  we 
cannot  be  too  much  in  earnest,  to  have  them  establish- 


power  of  controling.  The  common  people,  as  if  inca- 
pable of  understanding  the  word  of  Gt)d,  must  resign 
themselves  to  their  teachers.  As  if  blind,  they  must 
be  led.  When  led,  they  must  not  hesitate  to  follow. 
Their  reason,  their  judgment^  their  conscience,  their 
moral  agency;  their  interests  for  time  and  eternity, 
are  no  longer  at  their  own  disposal.  And  to  have  it 
known  that  they  are  not,  frequent  experiments  must 
be  made  upon  their  credulity  and  good  nature.  If  they 
bear  it  inculcated  with  uncommon  ardor,  that  a  few 
speculative  points  in  theology,  are  the  essentials  of  re* 
ligion,  no  doubts  may  be  entertained.  If  taught  that 
<<  all  error  is  fatal,^^  they  must  believe  it.  They  must 
often,  be  made  to  understand,  that  all  the  remaining 
piety  on  the  earth,  has  taken  up  its  last  abode  with 
the  people  of  their  denomination ;  and  that  to  them  it 
belongs  exclusively,  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  sound 
doctrine  and  a  pure  church.  It  has  been  found,  at 
some  periods,  and  among  some  classes  of  Christians, 
not  too  great  a  stretch  of  credulity,  for  the  proper  ex- 
ercise of  implicit  faith,  to  believe  that  dishonesty, 
falsehood,  calumny,  cruelty,  oppression,  and  wicked- 
ness  of  almost  any  description  is  venial,  if  in  practi- 
sing it,  what  is  called  a  good  object  may  be  promoted. 

Other  notions,  similar  to  this  in  their  spirit  and  ten- 
dency, such  as  that  the  correctness  of  opinions,  is  to 
be  estimated  according  to  their  antiquity  and  preva- 
lence ;  and  that  it  is  reproachful  for  a  person  to  change 
his  opinions — have  been  equally  current  Where  these 
expedients  have  failed  of  producing  their  desired  ef- 
fect, others  have  not  been  wanting. 

The  last  resort  of  the  persecuting  bigot  has  been, 
to  compel  men  to  believe  right  Aided  by  mystery, 
creeds,  canons,  decrees  and  councils,  with  all  their 
appropriate  appendages  of  terror,  he  commences  the 
dreadful  work.  If  they  are  few  in  number,  who  dis- 
sent from  the  common  faith,  he  avails  himself  of  the 
vantage-ground  afforded  him  from  this  circumstance, 
for  exciting,  if  possible,  a  general  prejudice  against 
them.  This  is  done,  by  identifyii^  them  with  eveiy 
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tliifeg  fidioos ;  by  indiscrimiDale  censure ;  by  vikgM  ft»d 
nafouHded  charges  often  repeated ;  by  nttg^nertos  al- 
lusions; unjost  insinuations;  unfair  reasonings;  and 
tenifick  denunciations.  To  these  have  Mcceeded> 
rexatioas  ecclesiastical  processes,  beginning  in  ma^ 
king  men  offenders  for  a  word,  and  issuing  in  tibe 
highest  acts  of  discipline.  Where  the  times  have  been 
fcvoraUe,  in  how  many  instances  has  death,  in  all  its 
Amadfol  forms,  been  the  consequence  of  a  conscieto- 
iioQs  adherence  to  truth ! 

The  object  under  the 

JDLI.  General  head  of  this  discounse,  is  to  show  that 
the  disposition  manifested  in  these  efforts  to  prevettt 
ft«e  inquiry,  is  not  only  hateful  in  itself,  but  hostile  in 
its  effects,  to  the  interests  of  social  happiness. 

Its  eff^t,  at  Corinth,  was  an  insurrection.  Tlia 
diatarbance  arose,  as  we  have  seen,  Arom  the  exclii- 
siye  spirit  of  the  Jews,  in  their  attempts  to  silence  the 
Apoaue. 

The  most  violent  dissentions,  and  the  most  bloody 
wars  have  arisen  among  men,  in  attempting  by  autho- 
rity te  tegulate  each  others  opinions. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  heresy,  atid 
much  has  been  done  to  suppress  it  But  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  all  the  mischief  in  society,  has  ariseA 
rather  from  opposition  to  heresy,  than  from  heresy 
itself. 

The  Apostle  was  now  successfully  preaching  th^d 
goapel ;  and  both  he  and  his  converts  were  walking 
worthy  their  vocation  as  Ghristians.  But  the  Jewa 
and  others  were  continually  dissatisfied.  Their  craft 
was  in  danger.  Their  pride  of  opinion,  their  prejudi- 
ceB«  their  interests  were  affected  by  his  success.  Ue 
liaa  his  adherents,  and  they  had  theirs.  Hence  the 
taimilt* 

lAkib  causes,  producing  like  effects,  we  must  always 
expect  the  exclusive  and  controling  spirit,  to  produce 
disorder. 

It  is  H  gross  insoU  cfffered  to  the  understandings  of 
mm*    The  bmgimge  of  it  is,  either  yod  hav^  Mt  the 
2 
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Decessary  faculties  to  compreheDd  what  you  are  taught 
from  the  sacred  oracles,  or  you  have  not  integrity  to 
avow  what  you  really  believe.  A  charge,  founded 
upon  either  alternative,  is  touching  a  man  of  common 
feelings,  where  his  sensibility  cannot  fail  to  be  exci- 
ted ;  and  brings  into  action  those  passions,  which  are 
always  unfavourable  to  social  intercourse. 

It  is  also  a  violation  of  right:  and  whenever  the 
rights  of  men,  and  especially  their  religious  rights,  are 
invaded,  there  will  be  a  reaction.  The  peace  of  soci- 
ety will  be  disturbed. 

Let  none  infer,  from  what  may  be  said  in  contend- 
ing  for  freedom  of  inquiry,  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  of 
no  importance,  what  a  man  believes.  Our  sentiments 
are  our  principles  of  action.  Good  sentiments,  legiti- 
mately  derived  from  the  word  of  6od,  are  unquestion- 
ably the  foundation  of  religion.  But  in.  determining 
what  these  are,  every  man  must  judge  for  himself. — 
<^Wby  even  of  yourselves,^'  saith  our  Lord,  <<judge 
ye  not  what  is  right."  <<Not  for  that  we  have  do- 
minion over  your  faith^'^  saith  our  Apostle.  And 
again,  <<Wbo  art  thou,  that  judgest  another  man's 
servant"  Every  man  must  judge  for  himself,  and  any 
attempt  to  subject  him  to  any  inconvenience  on  this 
account,  is  usurpation.  It  is  an  invasion  of  an  una- 
lienable right.  Any  man,  or  body  of  men,  attempting 
to  deprive  me  of  that  rieht  encroaches  upon  Christian 
liberty,  and  is  to  be  resisted.  <*lf  the  foundations  be 
destroyed,  what  can  the  righteous  do."  The  fii^t  prin- 
ciples of  religious  freedom  being  invaded,  what  secu- 
rity have  we,  for  any  thine  valuable. 

Of  the  evils  of  persecution,  nothing  need  be  added. 
Its  name  is  legion.  Wherever  the  persecuting  spirit 
has  had  power,  it  has  been  destructive  beyond  des- 
cription. In  resisting  its  impious  claims,  what  torrents 
of  blood  have  flowed;  what  privations  and  pains; 
what  afflictions^  in  a  thousand  forms,  have  been 
endured ! 

It  may,  however,  and  often  does  exist,  where  the 
eivil  arm  is  wanting.    There  is  a  persecuting  hearty 
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and  a  penecutiDg  tongue^  as  well  as  a  persecuting 
sword.  Hard  names,  nncbaritable  censures,  rash 
dealings,  are  the  very  essence  of  it.  Public  slander, 
bitter  revilings,  ^<bab1ings,"  ^^  wounds  without  cause,^' 
are  as  inconsistent  witb  tbe  spirit  of  the  gospel,  as  to 
banish,  imprison,  and  destroy  men  for  their  religion. 
With  such  a  spirit  walking  about  like  <^a  roaring 
lioii,  seeking  whom  it  may  devour,^'  what  have  socie- 
ty before  them  but  contention  and  woe  ? 

The  demoralizing  eiSects  of  certain  popular  senti- 
Bients,  which  have  sometimes  obtained  currency,  must 
be  evident  to  all. 

That  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  tbough  ,too  grosii 
to  be  avowed,  it  cannot  be  denied,  has  had  a  secret 
and  most  pernicious  influence. 
.  Nor  is  it  less  evident,  that  the  reproach  so  often 
cast  upon  men,  for  changing  their  opinions,  is  un- 
friendly to  the  progress  of  truth,  and  of  course  to  hu- 
man happiness. 

To  be  << carried  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine;^' 
tp  change  our  opinions  from  mere  whim  and  caprice^ 
is  certainly  a  disgrace  and  a  sin. 

But  it  is  not  less  degrading  and  sinful,  for  a  man^ 
from  tbe  same  motives,  to  defend  opinions  contrary  to 
his  convictions. 

Implicitly  to  receive  for  truth,  the  speculations  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  us,  is  indeed,  an  effectual 
bar  to  all  improvement  8aid  the  venerable  Robinson, 
in  his  well  known  parting  advice,  to  that  part  of  his 
4ock  who  have  been  styled  the  pilgrims  of  New  £ng- 
landy  '<  I  cannot  suflBciently  bewail  the  condition  of  the 
rrformed  churches,  who  are  come  to  a  period  in  reli- 
gion, and  will  go,  at  present,  no  further  than  the  in- 
stmments  of  their  reformation.'^ 

The  notion,  also,  that  the  correctness  of  opinions  is 
to  be  estimated  according  to  their  prevalence,  is  equal- 
ly calculated  to  mislead  mankind. 

There  was  a  time,  during  the  Jevnsh  monarchy^ 
when  a  popular  leader  seduced  the  affections  of  the 
body  of  the  people^  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  ten 
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tribes^  umA  drew  them  off  firom  ike  wwdiip  «f  ibe  tmt 
6ody  to  the  idola,  set  up  in  Bethel  and  JUan. 

Was  it  the  duty  of  the  two  remainiBg  tribes^  to  fol-r 
law  the  example  of  the  tea?  Bad  they  done  i^  and 
bad  they  left  upon  record  for  it^  thai  they  thought  ik 
not  jastiimble  to  oppose  the  majority,  would  it  baTO 
been  evidence  that  they  were  a  wi«e  and  virtuoM 
people  ? 

When  there  were  only  seven  thousand  in  Israel^ 
who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal^  among  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands^  who  had,  did  they  wisely,  or  did 
they  not,  in  opposing  the  multitude  ? 

When  the  darkness  of  superstition  and  idolatry 
overspread  the  face  of  the  Christian  Church,  what 
would  have  become  of  pure  religion^  had  not  the  Al«* 
bigenses,  and  the  Waldenses,  and  a  few  others^  re- 
tired to  the  mountains  of  Italy,  that  they  might  tbero 
eii}oy^  unmolested,  the  blessed  truths  ot  an  uncorrupt* 
ed  gospel. 

If  Wickliff,  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  a  few  others, 
the  fiitbers  of  the  reformation,  had  not  dared  to  make 
themselves  singular  in  contending  for  Christian  liber- 
tfff  we  might  still  have  been  groping  in  the  darkness, 
and  groaning  under  the  burden  of  a  most  blind  and 
cruel  superstition. 

We  are  never  at  liberty  to  ^^  follow  a  multitude  to 
.da  evil.''  To  be  angular  in  a  good  cause,  is  proof  of 
superior  virtoe.  And  to  all  who  have  their  trials  on 
this  subject,  it  is  said^  ^^be  thou  faithful  unto  death, 
und  I  will  sive  thee  a  crown  oi  life ;''  while  of  those, 
wko  by  their  numbers,  are  embolden  to  harden  them- 
nehreain  transgression,  it  is  said^  <<  though  hand  join 
in  hand,''  they  <^  shall  not  be  unpunished." 

We  have  now  attended  to  several  thoughts  su^est- 
ed  by  the  subject.  We  have  seen  from  it,  that  the 
disposition  in  men,,  to  control,  by  authority^  the  opin-^ 
ions  of  their  fellow  men^  which  has  always  been  a 
doBunant  passion  in  the  human  breast,  has  been  pro- 
doctive  of  an  immense  mischief  to  society.  And  it  is 
hecaaaa  of  its  deleterious  influence  upon  society  and 
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facial  baippiiieMy  that  it  has  been  made  a  topic  for  the 
fffesent  occasicNi.  To  this  view  of  the  subject^  I  ha?e 
endeaToured^  aad  shall  still  endeavour  to  confine  my- 
ial£ 

It  only  remains  to  inqui^^  is  it  applicable  to  as  ?— 
avd  if  so^  how  shall  the  evil  complained  of  be  rem- 
edied? 

Dfies  the  subject  th^i  admit  of  an  application  to  wr 
iiWB  community  ? 

Let  the  intelligent  look  at  what  is  passing  in  many 
if  mat  Congregations  and  Churches;  in  £ccles]asti- 
cal  Associations  and  Councils^  and  answer  for  them- 
selves. .Let  them  listen  to  the  voice  of  clamor  and 
contumely,  of  terror  and  exclusion,  issuing  from  the 
pulpit  and  the  press,  and  echoing  from  one  extrem* 
ity  of  our  limits  to  another,  impeaching  the  purest 
motives,  n^aligning  the  fairest  characters,  and  en- 
kindling unjust  suspicions  among  the  uninforiaed.— - 
Let  them  observe  the  movements  of  those  who  set 
themselves  in  opposition  to  every  gentle  and  tolerating 
measure ;  let  them  notice  the  projects  that  are  put  in 
opetatiott  for  enlisting  partisans^  and  for  augmenting 
their  resources.  To  gain  the  control  of  fluids^,  see 
them,  not  only  fawning  upon  the  vndow,  and  those 
who  are  so  unhappy  as  to  be  destitute  of  near  relatives^ 
but  watching  around  the  dying  pillow  of  the  opulent, 
eryiftg  like  the  horse  leach,  ^^give,  ^ve;^'  encouraging 
the  belief,  that  every  cent  committed  to  their  dispmal^ 
shall  be  a  gem  in  that  crown  of  glory  finally  to  be  be« 
stowed  as  a  reward  to  the  fidelity  of  their  votaries. 

Who  that  has  read  the  history  of  Ignatius  Loyola, 
Mid  hb  followers ;  of  their  objects ;  of  the  pecyuliaii- 
ties  of  their  policy  and  government;  of  the  progress  of 
theif  piawer  and  influence,  and  of  the  pernicious  effect 
of  this  order  on  civil  society,,  that  does  not  someUmes 
feel  the  mingled  emotions  of  grief  and  indignation^^  at 
what  he  stUl  sees  passing  before  him  ? 

Guarded,  howeveiy  as.  the  cause  of  religimis  liberty, 
at  ikfir  present  day  is^.  hy  Genius^  Literature  and.  BeU- 
gjoa^  ttudier  the  govemmient  of  a  holy  6od^  she  has 
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Bothing  to  fear.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  with  grati- 
tude,  to  the  great  Author  of  all  good,  that  we  live  in  a 
day,  when  the  principles  of  civil  and  religions  liberty 
are  so  well  understood.  Many  are  disposed  to  open 
their  eyes  to  the  light  of  truths  and  are  roused  to  act. 
The  reign  of  terror  is  past.  The  Inquisition  is  no 
longer  in  force.  The  thunders  of  the  Vatican  have 
ceased  to  roar.  The  dogmas  of  the  school- men  are 
DO  longer  in  vogue.  The  (ribbet  is  not  now  to  be  seen 
planted  before  our  doors.  The  fires  of  persecution  no 
longer  blaze  around  our  dwellings.  Our  sanctuaries 
of  jnstice  are  unpolluted.  Our  rulers  are  enlightened^ 
and  the  people  are  free. 

It  daily  becomes  more  and  more  evident,  that  an 
imposing  spirit,  as  it  is  not  suited  to  the  genius  of  a 
free  people^  cannot  long  be  sustained  by  them.  In 
very  respectable  portions  of  the  community,  ii  has 
been  tried,  and  is  well  understood,  that  men  will  not 
be  controled  in  their  opinions. 

But  still  **  the  yoke  of  every  oppressor''  is  not  bro- 
ken. There  are  burdens  and  impositions,  which  are 
still  felt.  If  the  power  is  taken  away,  the  disposition 
to  prevent  free  inquiry  by  authority  is  not  wanting.  It 
is  not  to  be  disguised,  that  in  some  sections  of  this  en- 
lightened Christian  community,  there  is  too  much  evi- 
dence  of  a  dispo^^ition  for  spiritual  domination,  which 
is  producing  in  society  a  perpetual  mischief.  There  are 
bodies  of  men,  still  claiming  a  jurisdiction  as  absolute, 
if  not  as  extensive,  as  was  ever  claimed  by  the  most 
imposing  PontijQTs  of  the  dark  ages. 

It  is  what  some  constantly  see,  and^  hear,  and  feel. 
We  are  daily  conversant  with  those,  the  language  of 
whose  conduct  is,  <«  Stand  by  thyself,  I  am  holier  than 
thou :"  and  who,  considering  themselves  <^to  have  at- 
tained,'' in  every  necessary  qualification,  gratuitously 
assume  the  prerogative,  of  dictating  to  their  fellow 
Christians,  on  disputed  points,  what  they  shall  be- 
lieve^ With  no  superior  claims  to  the  necessary  means 
of  enlightening  their  fellow  men;  haviug  had  no  more 
than  common  advantages  for  information:  having  no 
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credentials  of  any  special  illumination:  from  their 
liTes  appearing  to  be,  ceiHainly,  as  much  nninsp'red 
Men  as  others :  and  differing  as  much  from  one  anoth- 
ery  as  from  those,  whom  they  unite  in  condemning — 
they  seem  to  be  constantly  saying  to  those  around 
them*  ^^  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  us/'  ^<  hear  his 
word  at  our  mouths."  And  if  any,  after  this,  in  exer- 
cising the  right  of  private  judgment^  fall  into  <^the  way 
that  some  call  heresy/'  the  harshest  epithets  are  ap. 
plied.  They  are  denounced,  as  introducing  *<  another 
Gospel ;"  as  ^^ Apostates ;"  as  ^^  Deists  in  disguise.''  If 
SUM  aly  they  are  accused  of  making  a  merit  of  their  mo- 
rality.   If  pious,  it  is  hypocricy. 

In  all  these  means,  which  are  used  for  controling 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  do  we  not  perceive  the 
shattered  remnants  of  the  machinery  of  a  once  for- 
midable and  most  mischievous  hierarchy  ?  And  shall 
we  see  our  fellow  men  collecting  and  arranging  these 
remnants ;  and  endeavoring  again  to  bring  them  into 
action,  without  letting  them  know,  that  we  are  not  in- 
sensible to  their  operations,  and  the  evils  of  them? 

Can  we  reflect  that  the  subject  admits  of  a  direct 
and  unequivocal  application  to  ourselves;  that  the  evils 
complained  of  do  exist;  and  sink  down  under  it,  into 
a  state  of  total  unconcerned ness  ?  Realizing  that  the 
blessings  of  Independence  are  our  birthright :  being 
inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth,  whose  Constitution 
was  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  great  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty :.  living  as  we  do,  where  those 
principles  have  ever  been  well  understood  and  firmly 
maintained:  occupying  the  ground  where  those  strug- 
gles commenced,  which  issued  in  the  freedom  of  our 
country:  surrounded  as  we  still  are,  by  those  who 
bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  those  struggles:  in  view, 
too,  of  those  blood-stained  heights,  where  the  friends 
of  freedom  first  met  the  shock  of  battle,  and  where 
now  repose  the  ashes  of  the  virtuous  brave :  surround- 
ing, also,  these  altars,  where,  in  the  days  of  our  fath- 
ers, the  prayers  of  many  a  wrestling  Jacob,  in  favor  of 
the  same  cause,  have  ascended  to  the  throne  of  God, 
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and  have  prevailed;  oiferiDg  our  devotions,  as  we  do> 
at  the  present  hour,  among  a  people,  who  have  not 
only  prayed,  but  have  lived  like  Christians;  where 
the  ministers  of  religion  and  the  people  of  their  respec- 
tive charges^  have,  for  the  most  part,  like  the  primitive 
disciples  maintained  a  delightful  and  harmonious  in- 
tercourse;—can  we  contemplate  with  cold  indifference^ 
a  spirit^  which  is  at  work^  not  only  to  dissolve  this 
harmony  where  it  exists^  but  which  is  calculated,  also^ 
to  exert  a  most  destructive  influence  throughout  all 
our  Towns  and  Churches  ? 

Apprized  of  the  evil,  we  inquire.  How  may  it  be  re- 
medied? As  we  would  be  a  happy  people,  every  en- 
croachment upon  Christian  liberty,  must  be  resisted. 
The  resistance,  where  there  is  occasion  for  it,  should 
be  mild,  courteous  and  dignified;  at  the  same  time,  it 
should  be  frank  and  determined.  It  should  be  made^ 
under  a  deep  and  solemn  impression,  that  all  other 
privileges  are  comparatively  trifling,  unless  we  can^ 
unbiassed  and  unembarrassed,  continue  to  open  our 
eyes  upon  the  light  of  divine  truth  as  it  is  communica* 
ted  to  us. 

But  why  do  1  speak  of  resistance?  rather  let  all  en- 
deavor that  any  occasion  for  it  may  be  unnecessary. 

In  order  to  this^  be  it  understood,  that  the  great 
questions,  which,  at  the  present  day,  agitate  the  public 
mind,  are  not  to  be  decided  by  the  force  of  authority. 
Men  must  be  left,  undisturbed,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  own  inquiries,  and  to  decide  for  themselves.  In 
forming  our  (^inions^  there  must  be  mutual  condescen- 
tion.  What  we  claim  for  ourselves,  we  must  willingly 
concede  to  others.  This  must  be  done  with  good  feel- 
ings; in  the  exercise  of  kind  affections;  in  the  spirit 
of  humility;  remembering  that  those  who  AiSer  from 
us^  no  less  than  ourselves,  have  interests  of  infinite 
moment  at  stake. 

Let  it  be  understood,  also,  that  with  the  same  up- 
right motives,  in  their  investigations,  men  will  arrive 
at  extremely  different  results ;  that  the  members  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  of  all  denominations,  do  <^  drink  into 
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tke  «ame  spirit.'^  Onided  by  the  word  of  God^  and 
endeavDiing  to  regulate  their  lives  by  its  rales,  they 
ire  aiming  at  the  same  thing.  The  honor  of  GK>d ;  the 
feam  and  prosperity  of  society ;  their  own  salvation, 
ad  the  salvation  of  those  aronnd  them,  is  what  they 
an  all  seekiBg.  Let  every  man  have  the  credit  of  good 
klMitiMia,  so  far  as  it  is  supported  by  fiiir  and  honcnr- 
aMe  condact.  In  addition  to  this,  let  the  means  of 
iiiisnMtioD  continue  to  be  generally  diffused,  and  be 
■ade  easy  of  access. 

A  principal  artifice  of  the  superstition  of  former  ages, 
has  been  to  keep  the  common  people  in  ignorance :  and 
in  the  true  spirit  of  such  a  procedure,  we  still  hear  them 
advised,  vrith  the  abearance  ot  great  seriousness,  ^'not 
Id  read  the  writings,  nor  be  present  at  the  instructions,'' 
af  thoae,  who  in  giving  their  own  opinions  of  revealed 
tratti,  dissent  from  the  common  faith. 

Bot  is  there  any  other  way  of  dealing  honestly  with 
a  Tatiooal  being,  at  liberty  to  inquire  for  the  trath,  than 
le  piv<t  him  the  advantages  for  knowing  it,  and  leave 
him  te  Judge  for  himself.  The  influence  of  such  a 
course,  has  been  tested :  its  good  effects  are  visible : 
bt  it  1^  still  pursued,  and  we  may  hope,  that  error  will 
like  the  mist  of  the  moraiog,  before  the  rising 


If  any  with  whom  we  are  conversant,  appear  to  be 
mistakan  in  their  views  of  religion,  let  us  endeavor  to 
inatract  them;  if  ignorant,  let  us  enlighten  them;  it 
oeasoriansy  insolent,  and  dogmatical,  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness  and  love,  let  us  rebuke  them;  but  by  no 
■earns,  let  us  take  upon  ourselves  the  awfully  hazard- 
eaa  respoaaibility  of  determining  their  fbture  destiny. 
M  Jadge  net,  that  ye  be  not  judged.'' 

Woold  we  see  unhappy  divisions  multiplied: 
friendly  intercourse  interrupted :  and  the  charities  of 
Mfe  destroyed,  then  let  us  indulge  an  exclusive  spirit : 
go  on  ta  draw  dividing  lines :  te  erect  separate  inter- 
cete:  to  fsrm  parties  and  combinations  to  hunt  down 
aadl  devour  one  another. 
S 
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On  the  other  band^  woald  we  enjoy  trtie  happinesg, 
80  far  as  it  can  be  enjoyed  in  the  present  state ;  then 
in  addition  to  our  other  innumerable  blessings,  ^<  Let 
us  seek  the  things  that  make  for  peace,  and  things 
wherewith  one  may  edify  another."  Believing  as  w% 
are  taught,  that  he  who  is  not  against  Christ,  is  on  bis 
part,  let  us  aspire  to  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  a 
generosity  of  soul,  which  will  enable  us  to  look  be- 
yond all  petty  distinctions  of  party  and  system ;  and 
which  will  lead  us  in  making  our  estimate  of  men,  to 
look  principally  at  their  life  and  conversation.  ^^By 
their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them." 

All  have  an  interest  in  the  subject.  It  has  been  se- 
lected for  the  occasion,  under  the  impression,  perhaps 
a  mistaken  one,  that  it  calls  for  public  notice.  It  has 
been  freely  discussed,  with  the  conviction,  that  the 
great  principles  of  the  Reformation,  from  which  society 
has  derived  such  a  rich  harvest  of  blessings,  should 
ever  be  cherished  in  grateful  remembrance :  that  every 
encroachment  upon  them  should  be  regarded  with  a 
jealous  eye :  and  that  open  opposition  should,  if  pos- 
sible^  be  awed  into  silence.  So  important  a  cause, 
hitherto  so  happily  maintained,  we  trust  will  never  be 
abandoned. 

We  cannot  but  felicitate  ourselves  and  the  public, 
in  view  of  the  progress  of  Christian  light  and  liberty, 
not  only  in  our  own  State ;  but  in  our  common  coun- 
try, and  through  the  civilized  world.  Of  this  there 
are  evident  tiScens.  We  rejoice  to  believe,  that  the 
time  is  advancing,  when  Christianity,  unincumbered 
with  those  errors  and  corruptions  which  have  beea 
heaped  upon  it  for  ages,  and  no  longer  haunted  by  the 
demon  of  persecution,  will  every  where  prevail,  and 
^vill  be  found  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  to  have  its 
peculiar  effects. 

The  subject,  we  trust,  will  be  suitably  noticed  by 
our  political  fathers,  to  whom  we  look  with  confidence, 
in  all  our  concerns,  connected  with  the  public  peace 
and  prosperity.  To  them  we  look,  on  this  occasion, 
not  for  le^slative  interference,  but  for  their  influence 
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M  men  and  as  Christians;  who  always  have  at  heart 
the  high  interests  of  the  State. 

To  determine  ^^  questions  of  words  and  names^'^  and 
ceremonies^  which  have  been  too  much  the  subject  of 
angry  dispute  and  bloody  contest^  the  enlightened 
Christian  Magistrate  will  not  consider  a  duty  of  his 
olBce. 

In  questions  of  conscience  merely^  though  he  may 
have  an  opinion  of  his  own,  he  will  not  feel  himself 
at  liberty  to  decide  for  others. 

And  above  all,  will  he  be  on  his  guard  against  lend- 
ing his  aid  to  persecutors.  The  conduct  of  the  Roman 
Governor,  in  this  respect,  will  meet  the  approbation  of 
every  judicious  man.  So  far  did  he  well,  in  cariog 
for  none  of  those  things — So  far,  is  his  example  wor- 
thy of  imitation. 

In  other  respects,  however,  his  conduct  is  altogether 
the  reverse  of  what  we  should  expect  ip  a  wise  and 
virtnous  Magistrate.  With  the  credentials,  which  the 
Apostle  oflEered,  6allio  was  inexcusable,  for  not  hear* 
ing  him  with  respectful  attention,  and  for  not  listening 
to  his  defence.  Clothed  in  the  pride  of  oflBce,  he  seems 
not  only  to  have  been  regardless  of  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion, but  seems  not  to  have  cared,  whether  the  accu- 
sed suffered  justly  or  uujustly. 

His  conduct  was  unbecoming  a  good  ruler,  in  refa<> 
ring  protection,  at  the  same  time,  to  Sorsthenes,  and 
in  neglecting  to  quell  the  tumult  which  arose  on  his 
account 

The  members  of  every  well  regglated  society,  have 
a  decided  interest  in  its  welfare.  The  man  of  generous 
feelinp^  will  never  stand  the  onconcemed  spectator  of 
suffering  innocence;  and  if  clothed  with  authority,  as 
lie  will  not  see  the  rights  of  conscience  invaded  with- 
out rebuke,  so  will  he  not  suffer  disorder  and  excess 
to  go  unpunished.    In  every  situation,  as  the  bold  re- 

Sirover  of  vice^  he  will  be  ^<  a  terror  to  evil  doers^  and 
inr  the  praise  of  them,  that  do  well.''  ^^  He  that  ruleth 
over  men  must  be  jus^  ruling  in  the  fear  of  GK>d.''  He 
will  not  forget,  but  with  GUlio  will  remember,  that 
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'^natton  of  wrong  and  wicked  lewdness^ — injuBtice 
and  licentiousness^  vice  and  immorality^  are  the  sob- 
jects  which  peculiarly  belong  to  his  province;  and 
that  to  restrain  and  suppress  them^  is  the  great  object 
for  which  he  is  elevated  to  power.  In  dispelling  the  4 
clouds  thai  may  have  been  gathered  by  ignorancei  | 
and  prejudice  and  sin^  his  influence  will  be  ^^as  the 
light  of  the  morning  when  the  sun  ariseth :  even  a 
moTBing  without  clouds;  as  the  tender  grass  spring* 
ing  out  of  the  earth  by  clear  shining  after  rain/' 

He  will  cultivate  that  peace  in  his  own  breast,  which 
in  some  measure  composes  the  turbulent  passions.  In 
private  life,  he  will  be  an  example  of  the  virtues  of 
the  Gospel.  His  public  administrations  will  be  mark- 
ed with  that  true  dignity  of  character,  in  which,  honor, 
integrity,  wisdom,  disinterestedness,  benevolence,  and 
genoine  patriotism,  are  harmoniously  blended. 

We  look  to  him  as  the  guardian  of  our  rights,  civil 
and  religious.  In  every  situation,  in  short,  we  expect 
to  And  in  him,  an  exemplification  of  <Uhe  wisdom, 
which  is  from  above;  which  is  first  pure,  then  peace- 
able, gentle,  and  easy  to  be  intreated,  full  of  mercy 
and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hypo- 
cricy.'' 

With  such  rulers,  have  the  inhabitants  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, been  richly  blessed,  for  successive  gene- 
rations. 

Assembled  on  this  joyful  anniversary,  we  offer  them 
the  congratulations  of  the  occasion.  We  tender  them 
the  homage  of  our  respects.  We  hail  them  as  the 
Mends  of  our  liberties,  and  of  social  order.  We  im* 
Moi«,  in  their  behalf,  tte  choicest  benediction,  of  the 
Bnpreme  Ruler. 

u  their  deliberations  and  decisions,  may  they  have 
the  divine  goidance^ — And  in  the  great  day  of  final 
decision  may  it  appear,  thai  in  our  respective  sta- 
tions, we  have  so  discharged  all  relative  and  social 
duties,  that  in  the  abundant  mercy  of  God,  manifested 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  works  may  follow 
ne  to  a  blessed  reward. 
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/.V  SE^r.iTE,  MAY  29,  1823. 

Obdered,  That  the  Hon.  Messrs.  Adams,  Gardner,  and  Tufts,  be  a  Committee, 
to  wait  upon  the  Rev.  Nathaic i el  Thater,  D.  D.  and  in  tlie  name  of  the  Senate, 
to  tlumk  him  for  the  Sermon,  by  him  delivered  before  His  Excellency  the  Gov- 
emor.  His  Uonor  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Honorable  Council,  and  both 
•branches  of  .the  Legislature;  and  to  request  a  copy  thereof  for  the  press. 

Attsst, 

PAUL  WILLARD,  Clerk. 


DISCOURSE. 
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DEUTERONOMY....CHAP.  XXM.,  VERSE  XIX. 

■ 
Jhtd  to  make  thee  high  above  all  nations  which  he  hath  made,  in 

praise,  and  in  name,  and  in  honor;  and  that  thou  mayest  be  an 

holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  as  he  hath  spoken. 

It  is  the  appropriate  duty  of  an  assembly  of 
cliristian  patriots^  to  meditate  the  condition  and  destiny 
of  their  country.  They  will  anxiously  inquire  after  the 
means,  which  will  extend  and  perpetuate  its  bonor^ 
peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness.  From  a  variety  of 
sources  they  may  derive  aid  in  this  review.  They  will 
weigh  the  probable  result  of  the  form  of  civil  govern- 
ment, which  is  adopted.  They  will  consider  the  na- 
tural tendency  of  the  degree  of  encouragement  given 
to  learning.  Their  hope  will  be  measured  by  the  evi- 
dence which  exists  of  the  faithftil  application  of  a  cor- 
rect system  of  morals  and  religion.  They  will  be  as- 
sisted in  forming  a  judgment  by  the  veneration  which 
is  paid  to  christian  ordinances.  They  will  take  into 
the  account  the  character  of  the  rulers,  the  course  of 
their  policy,  the  manners  of  the  great,  the  general  taste 
and  habits  of  society.  They  will  not  overlook  the  es- 
timate which  is  declared  of  the  sacrifices  and  services 
of  the  founders,  friends,  and  defenders  of  their  nation. 
They  will  survey  the  history  of  other  countries  and 
kingdoms^  and  from  the  eaHses  which  led  to  their  rise 
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or  decline^  prosperity  or  adversity,  will  Icam  the  rea- 
sonable grounds  of  expectation.  They  will  especially 
consult  the  sacred  records.  From  the  principles  there 
published^  the  conditions  of  national  glory  or  debase^ 
ment  there  revealed^  they  may  come  to  a  safe  conclusion. 

Every  community  may  collect  lessons  of  instmc- 
fion^  encouragement,  and  warning  from  the  divine  com- 
munications to  ancient  Israel.  It  will  be  found  with- 
out variation^  that  when  a  purpose  is  affirmed,  promise 
made,  or  threatening  pronounced,  the  accomplishment 
is  to  depend  on  an  important  condition.  This  condi- 
tion is  at  the  direction  and  control  of  the  individuals 
or  people,  who  are  addressed.  The  instance  before 
us  is  an  illustration.  If  the  Israelites  should  <<  perform 
their  solemn  vows  on  the  day^  that  they  avouched  the 
Lord  to  be  their  God,  should  walk  in  his  ways,  keep 
his  statutes,  and  his  commandments,  and  hfs  judgments^ 
and  should  hearken  unto  his  voice^''  which  would  be 
in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  to  gain  and  support 
'the  character  of  a  holy  people,  they  might  then  rely 
on  the  promise,  that  they  should  be  ^^  high  above  all 
nations,  in  praise^  and  in  name^  and  in  honor/' 

Many  causes  combine  to  raise  th^  hope,  that  A- 
merica  is  destined  by  providence  to  distinction.  One  of 
the  first  e£Ports  of  patriotism  will  be,  to  ascertain  and 
urge  the  adoption  of  a  course,  which  will  lead  to  the 
highest  national  honor  and  happiness. 

The  attention  of  this  respected  auditory  is  ihvited 
to  a  reference  to  facts  in  the  situation  and  prospects  of 
our  country,  which  encourage  the  expectation,  that  it 
may  hold  a  pre-eminent  rank  amongst  civilized  and 
christian  nations;  and  to  a  rehearsal  of  the  means^ 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  and  by  the  appointment 
of  heaven^  are  essential  to  the  attainment  of  it. 

In  the  history  of  communities  is  found  a  reanoji 


for  the  opinibn,  that  the  character  and  prospects  of  a 
people  depend  in  a  degree  on  climate  and  local  situ- 
ation. The  salubrity  and  uniformity  of  a  temperate 
zone  have  proved  favorable  to  physical  strength  and 
intellectual  vigour.  Inhabitants  of  countries,  thus  lo- 
cated^ are  happily  formed  to  endure  labor;  engage* in 
enterprize;  secure  a  reputable  subsistence;  and  per- 
forni  the  responsible  duties  of  social  and  civil  life. 
WBen  surveying  our  scenery^  our  attention  is  arrested 
by  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  rivers^  lakes,  and  moun- 
tains. At  these,  the  partiality  of  the  native  citizen 
leads  him  to  gaze  as  designed  by  Uim,  <^who  hath 
measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  meted 
out  heaven  with  the  span,  comprehended  the  dust  of 
the  earth  in  a-  measure,  weighed  the  mountains  in 
scales^  and  the  hills  in  a  balance,''  as  indications  of 
the  uncommon  grandeur  of  his,  country.  He  will  also 
ftnd  much  to  raise'  his  attachment  to  it  in  its  remote- 
ness from  powerful  nations,  who,  if  they  have  the 
desire,  can  with  difBculty  exert  the  means  for  retard- 
ing its  elevation.  There  is  also  some  merciful  provi- 
sion, if  it  be  duly  regarded,  against  the  rise  of  envy- 
ings,  jealousies,  and  evil  surmisings  in  the  inhabitants 
of  this  favored  land.  £ach  section  of  the  territory 
has  some,  distinguishing  excellence.  It  has  either  an 
atmosphere,  which  is  a  pledge  of  general  health;  a 
soil,  suited  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  some  valuable 
articles  of  subsistence,  convenience,  or  comfort;  special 
advantages  for  the  amassing  of  wealth  by  agriculture, 
manufactures,  or  commerce;  liberal  provision  for  ex* 
tending  to  the  members  of  every  class  the  benefits  of 
knowledge ;  or  circumstances,  which  have  excited  ar- 
dour in  the  investigation  of  christian  truth  and  support 
of  religious  institutions.  We  may  without  reservation 
and  with  patriotic  pride,  adopt  the  sentiment  of  a  wri- 
ter, who  has  with  elegance  recorded  the  scenes  most 
interesting  to  this  nation.  It  is  a  wonderful  fact,  that 
a  people  inhabiting  such  an  extent  of  territory,  of  such 
a  diversity  of  views  and  principles  in  politics  and  re- 


ligion,  combining  so  many  separate  and  apparently 
disconlant  and  jarring  interests :  and  at  the  same  time 
exhibiting  ^<  fewer  diversities  of  character^  langoage, 
habits,  and  interests  than  any  empire  of  similar  extent 
in  the  world ;  all  this  accumolation  of  happiness  and 
strength  would  have  seemed  only  a  splendid  vision, 
beyond  the  conception  of  prophecy •^ 

The  natural  equality  of  this  people  is  a  source  of 
their  most  sure  and  rapid  advancement.  It  is  not  the 
design,  nor  WQuld  it  be  for  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  our  republic,  to  present  any  insuperable  obstacle  to 
the  existence  of  oatward,  intellectual,  or  moral  distinc* 
tions.  The  great  value  of  these  is,  that  they  are  not 
hereditary ;  that  they  proceed  from  the  assiduous  ap- 
plication of  talents,  and :  that  in  their  acquirement  are 
developed  all  the  energies  of  the  human  character. 
So  long  as  the  political  principles,  by  which  we  are 
professedly  guided,  remain  uncorrupt  and  in  active 
force,  merit  and  service  will  form  the  only  title  to  ex- 
altation and  honor.  We  shall  look  upon  the  badge  of 
office  as  a  splendid  phantom,  if  it  be  gained  by  hollow 
professions,  a  morbid  state  of  the  public  feeling,  and 
the  abandonment  of  principles,  which  the  experience 
of  ages  has  proved  the  only  adequate  source  of  indivi- 
dual or  general  prosperity. 

A  vast  variety  of  causes  operates  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  inequalities  in  condition  and  character.  Natur- 
al talents,  education,  associations,  examples,  seasons 
for  exertion,  motives  to  excellence  do  each  conspire  to 
form  the  dift*erence.  Let  it  be  the  desire  and  aim  of 
every  lover  of  his  country,  to  disseminate  and  pre- 
serve in  entire  activity  and  influence  the  principle,  that 
civil  distinction  shall  in  no  case  be  the  purchase  of 
caprice,  honorable  descent,  party  views,  local  consider- 
ations, sinister  or  ambitious  designs.  Let  it  be  an 
avowed  maxim^  coextensive  with  our  limits  and  exist- 

•Tiidor*sLifeof  J.  Otis. 


ence  as  a  people,  and  boldly  propagated  wherever  a 
correct  term  of  promotionror  claim  to  public  coufidence 
jnay  with  propriety  be  urged,  that  ^-able  men,  such  as 
fear  God,  men  of  truth,  hating  covetousness,  shall  only 
be  exalted  to  any  office  of  emolument,  honor,  or  trust.'^ 

Territorial  extent,  and  the  opportunity  it  gives  for 
all  talents  to  be  put  in  successful  requisition,  is  another 
fact  promising  distinction  to  this  nation.  Knterprize 
is  often  checked,. and  talents  are  paralyzed  by  the  inti- 
mation and  belief,  that  the  field  for  exertion  is  limited, 
that  the  professions  and  various  employments  are  so 
crowded  with  labourers,  that  such  as  are  now  in  prepa- 
ration for  service  have  little  prospect  of  success.  Cen- 
turies will  probably  elapse,  before  this  may  be  urged 
to  excuse  the  suspension  of  a  spirit  of  adventure,  or 
extinguish  the  hope  of  fincVmg  a  field  for  honorable 
activity*  Let  it  not  be  said,  because  that  speck  of  the 
cooutry  with  which  we  are  conversant  is  occupied,  that 
there  is  no  remaining  scene  for  diligence  and  useful- 
ness* Shall  the  Divine  cherish  the  narrow  belief,  that 
he  cannot  to  spiritual  advantage  scatter  the  incotrupU- 
ble  seed ;  the  Physician,  that  be  will  have  no  opportu- 
nity for  skilfully  arresting  the  progress  of  disease ;  the 
Lawyer,  that  he  cannot  aid  in  the  distributions  of  law 
and  justice ;  the  Mechanic,  that  he  is  unable  to  subsist 
by  his  handiwork;  the  Citizen,  that  he  can  accomplish 
no  object  of  personal  or  public  utility,  but  in  the  centre 
of  a  thickly  inhabited  village,  or  amidst  the  refinements 
and  Inxuries  of  a  populous  city?  May  the  patriotic 
sentiment  find  many  advocates,  that  it  is  greater  evi- 
dence of  original  and  strong  powers,  to  snbdue  the 
untrodden  forest,  than  to  till  the  cultivated  field.  May 
the  christian  belief  be  diffused,  that  he  is  a  fairer  can- 
didate for  the  honors  of  this  world,  and  the  glories  of 
immortality,  who  shall  be  a  humble  instrument  of  caus- 
ing the  moral  wilderness  to  blossam,  iha»  he,  who  shall 
oonteatedly  remain  an  inefficient  and  dronish  incum- 
bent on  cidtivated  society.    May  it  in  no  instance  ope- 
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Ftte  as  a  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  this  nation,  that 
parental  weakness  and  partiality,  or  local  attachments 
and  prejudices  have  stifled  in-  our  young  men  a  spirit 
of  emigration.  May  they  go^  and  evince  the  benefits 
of  their  early  education,  by  establishing  for  the  basis 
of  domestic  happiness  and  civil  prosperity  the  princi- 
ples and  institutions,  which  have  hitherto  been  the 
honor  and  security  of  this  people. 

All  the  remaining  facts  in  the  situation  and  pros- 
pects of  this  nation,  which  are  necessary  to  confirm 
the  hope  of  pre-eminence^  may  be  comprised  in  some 
remarks  on  the  peculiar  character  of  our  civil  and  reli- 
gious institutions. 

The  former  had  their  origin  under  more  favorable 
auspices  than  those  of  any  other  country.  There  have 
been^  governments  called  free  besides  our  own.  Too 
often  were  they  the  fruits  of  usurpation  apd  conquest^ 
and  in  them  liberty  existed  only  in  name.  Of  no  other 
may  it  with  equal  justice  be  said,  that  the  government 
is  the  result  of  the  cool,  deliberative  wisdom  of  the 
native  inhabitants,  uncontrolled  by  foreign  influence^ 
and  oppression  at  home.  In  men  of  superficial  judg- 
menty  or  constitutional  despondency,  the  gloomy  and 
extravagant  predictions  of  the  frailty  of  our  political 
fabric^  and  the  short  life  of  our  republic,  may  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  purest  patriotism.  On  the  page  of  his- 
tory they  have  read  an  unbroken  narrative  of  the 
prematare  birth,  ephemeral  and  monstrous  growth^ 
convulsive  throes^  anticipated  and  awful  dissolution  of 
ancient  republics.  Hence  they  have  hastily  conclud- 
ed, that  in  no  state  of  things,  or  period  of  the  world 
could  a  collection  of  moral  beings  be  founds  capable  of 
a  protracted  enjoyment  of  liberty.  They  have  slight- 
ly surveyed  and  misjudged  the  broad  foundation  on 
which  our  govemmrat  rests.  The  thought  has  escap- 
ed them^  that  the  two  massive  pillars,  learning  and 
religion^  which  are  equal  to  the  support  of  a  civil  struc- 
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tan  of  any  dimensions^  were  raised  and  consecrated 
on  the  first  possession  of  the  soil.  They  have  forgot- 
ten too,  that  the  original  architects  were  not  under  the 
eontrol  of  inordinate  ambition^  selfish  and  mercenary 
news;  not.the  boilders  of  an  edifice^  which  should 
simply  provide  ^,  shelter  for  themselves  and  the  men 
of  their  own  generation^  but  which  should  be  a  safe 
and  commodious  habitation  for  their  successors  of  the 
most  distant  times.  Hurried  in  forming  a  judgment  by 
ill-boding  apprehensions^  they  have  likewise  overlook- 
ed^ that  these  were  men  religiously  educated^  resolved 
to  jeopardize  every  thing  else^  that  they  might  remain 
in  quiet  possession  of  liberty  of  conscience. 

No  period  can  be  set  to  the  durability  of  this 
confederated  republic^  if  the  design  of  the  original 
projection  be  not  perverted.  In  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  seminaries  of  learnings  and  in  the  erection 
of  temples^  the  most  effectual  means  were  devised  for 
attaching  permanency  to  our  civil  privileges.  While 
these  fountains  of  knowledge  are  liberally  supplied^ 
these  temples  saved  from  destruction^  and  furnished 
with  a  learned  and  faithful  ministry^  we  have  little  to 
fear  from  the  encroachments  of  despotism*  A  well  in- 
formed and  religious  people  are  in  no  danger  of  losing 
their  liberties. 

Still  more  may  be  said  of  our  religious  institutions^ 
should  they  retain  their  primeval  character.  It  is  an 
unprecedented  and  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  na- 
tionsy  that  the  first  settlers  of  this  had  for  a  paramount 
motive  of  their  adventure^  in  search  after  a  resting  place^ 
the  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty.  When  about  to  form 
a  community,  they  justly  believed  that  a  nation  without 
religion  could  have  only  a  limited  existence^  and  must 
be  in  degradation  and  disgrace.  But  little  inferior  to 
this  degradation  did  they  consider  the  state  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  country^  who  professed  and  supported 
religion;  but  had  in  operation  means  to  keep  the  un- 
2    . 
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derstanding  and  conscience  in  fetters,  x  In  accordance 
with  the  enthusiasm  for  religious  freedom  shown  by 
our  ancestors^  their  descendants^  when  framing  consti- 
tutions of  government,  rested  tlie  r.esponsibility  of  in- 
terpreting scripture^  and  of  electing  forms  of  worship^ 
with  the  subjects. 

No  enlightened  and  upright  statesman  has  dared 
to  defend  the  licentious  opinion^  that  the  body  politic 
would  be  in  a  healthful  and  vigorous  slate,  if  the  right 
of  choosing  a  mode  of  worship  were  treated  with  gen- 
eral indifference.  We  do  not  plead  for  any  thing  re- 
sembling a  national  religious  establishment.  Forms  of 
worship  and  systems  of  faith,  supported  and  embraced 
by  us,  cannot  be  of  a  truly  christian  character,  or  ac- 
cord with  the  liberty  of  inquiry  and  choice,  supposed 
'  and  ensured  by  the  Gh*eat  Teacher  from  heaven,  but 
when  they  are  the  result  of  a  candid  and  independent 
investigation  of  revealed  truth,  and  are  adopted  with 
the  deliberate  and  settled  conviction,  that  they  corres- 
pond to  the  general  spirit  of  his  gospel. 

We  can  with  diflBculty  make  an  exaggerated  re- 
presentation of  the  value  of  religious  institutions,  in 
their  effect  on  the  state  and  character  of  communities. 
Let  it  be  tested  by  a  small  corporation.  The  habitual 
attendance  on  the  duties  of  the  sabbath,  has  a  benign 
influence  on  the  domestic  state,  social  intercourse,  or- 
dinary transactions,  general  manners.  It  tends  to  al- 
lay the  turbulence  of  passion,  liberalize  the  feelings 
and  sentiments,  restrain  corrupt  propensities,  give  a 
regular  and  moral  direction  to  the  whole  conduct. 

Imagine  christian  ordinances  to  have  universal 
patronage,  and  you  will  find  a  diminution  of  crimes,  a 
|;radual  tint  incessant  elevation  of  the  moral  taste,  an 
industrious  and  upright  use  of  all  the  means  of  outward 
prosperity.  Should  this  nation  be  thus  distinguished, 
you  may  expect  that^  it  will  (le  high  above  all  nations 
^n  praise,'  and  in  name,  and  in  honor. 
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The  things^  to  which  we  have  referred,  all  tend 
to  national  ^dignity.  From  them  has  come  the  unex- 
Mipled  rise^  the  present  standing,  and  whatever  is 
admirable  or  exhilarating  in  the  prospects  of  this  com- 
Bonity.  Apart  from  the  publi6  opinion  and  coarse, 
they  have  not  in  themselves  the  power  of  preservation 
and  progress.  There  are  means,  which  are  essential 
eyideoces  of  the  nurturing  care  of  the  possessors  of 
fhese  advantages,  and  without  a  continual  application 
of  them  we  shall  not  advance,  but  be  retrograde.  In 
their  moral  state,  neither  individuals  nor  nations  can  ' 
remain  stationary. 

Wb..  „.«,«.  me..,? 

1.  A  correct  and  ardent  love  of  country. 

The  sentiment  is  collected  from  reasqn,  receives 
an  affecting  illustration  in  the  example  of  the  Redeem- 
er, and  is  involved  in  the  obligation  to  universal  be- 
nevolence, which  is  an  irreversible  law  of  his  religion, 
that  this  love  of  country  is  an  essential  principle  of 
virtue^  and  is' connected  with  all  which  is  elevating 
and  ennobling  in  the  human  character.  It  needs  much 
to  chasten,  guide,  and  carry  it  to  perfection.  Patriot- 
ism^  which  is  wild,  boisterous,  regardless  of  means  to 
express  itself,  undirected  by  a  knowledge  of  the  ten- 
dency and  history  of  nations  and  men,  unsanctified  by 
piety^  is  always  suspicious,  and  frequently  the  source 
of  mischievous  operations.  It  subordinates  concern  for 
country  to  the  accomplishment  of  purposes  of  ambition. 
It  exhausts  itself  in  high  soundinc  protestations.  It 
patronises  the  pernicious  theory,  tnat  a  man  may  at- 
tain to  eminence  as  a  patriot,  who  has  no  liberality 
of  feeling,  no  disposition  to  sacrifice  personal  conveni- 
oice,  interest,  or  happiness  for  the  coinmon  good^  and 
no  veneration  £Dr  rel^ion,  which  shall  prompt  to  vig- 
orous  and  unwearied  exertions  for  its  support.  This 
can  with  no.  shadow  of  reasmi>  be  called  christian 
patriotism. 
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Is  it  to  propose  a  visionary  project^  and  wbich  is 
unworthy  the  attention  of  a  free  people^  that  there  *be 
added  to  our  means  of  education  more  systematic  and 
pointed  instructions  relating  to  this  virtue  ?  Gould  or- 
dinary teachers^  or  instructors  of  any  class^  be  more 
usefully  employed^  than  by  exciting  in  the  young  a  fer- 
vid attachment  to  the  land  of  their  fathers'  sepulchres ; 
instilling  as  some  of  the  first  and  best  lessons,  that  the 
origin,  growth,  institutions,  interests,  character,  and 
prospects  of  their  country  should  often  be  contempla- 
ted, and  never  but  with  profound  veneration  ?  Might 
we  not  without  giving  rise  to  a  dangerous  pride,  and 
virithout  encouraging  a  supercilious  contempt  of  the  peo- 
ple of  any  nation,  or  age,  frequently  refer  to  the  facili- 
ties at  our  command  for  obtaining  a  livelihood ;  attain- 
ing to  distinction;  accumulating  wealth;  acquiring 
knowledge ;  and  laying  up  in  store  a  good  foundation 
for  the  generations,  who  shall  live  when  we  are  sleep- 
ing in  the  dust  ?  Might  we  not  in  special  give  birth  to 
a  glowing,  inextinguishable,  operative  attachment  to 
their  country,  should  we  dilate  upon  the  christian  op- 
portunities here  enjoyed ;  the  love  of  truth  which  is 
promoted ;  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  which  has  gone 
forth ;  the  universal  toleration  of  opinions  and  worship, 
which  form  a  precious  part  of  our  liberties  ?  If  some 
of  the  first  lessons  which  are  given  be  of  this  character, 
it  cannot  be  a  delusive  expectation  that  a  spark  of  pat- 
riotism vnl\  be  enkindled  in  the  youthful  breast,  which 
<^no  waters  can  quench,  or  fioods  drown/'  It  must 
then  be,  that  the  children,  who  are  yet  to  be  bom,  will 
have  for  their  guides  and  protectors  a  race  of  men, 
who  have  the  enlarged  and  philanthropic  views,  which 
^ve  the  surest  promise  of  a  steady  advancement  of 
'their  country  toward  perfection. 

2.  Liberal  care  and  solicitude  for  the  education 
and  employment  of  the  rising  generation. 

The  opinion  is  not  novel,  but  as  ancient  as  the 
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existence  of  civil  governnient^  and  of  republicanism  in 
particnlar^  that  families  are  nurseries  of  the  Common- 
wealth; children  and  youths  the  future  pillars  ind 
guardians ;  that  the  dispositions,  views,  and  habits 
which  are  cherished  in  the  domestic  circle^  from  the 
husband  and  parent;  mark  the  magistrate ;l  cha- 
focterize  the  civil  ruler ;  shape  the  citizen.  Nor  has 
any  sure  expedient  been  yet  devised^  as  a  substitute 
fbr  the  dfrst  rudiments  of  learning,  or  the  more  advan- 
ced lessons.  The  most  romantic  and  licentious  have 
not  found  any  plausible  qualiflcation  for  an  actor  oh 
the  public  stage ;  nothing  which  could  make  him  a  safe 
depository  of  the  great  interests  of  society ;  nothing 
which  could  render  him  a  faithful  protector  of  its  lib- 
erties, or  an  impartial  and  wise  dispenser  of  justice, 
short  of  early,  scientific,  and  moral  instruction.  Take 
knowledge  from  a  republic,  and  you  remove  the  corner 
stone.  Cease  to  dispense  and  instill  moral  and  chris. 
tian  maxims  into  the  youthful  mind,  and  you  leave  the 
state  without  the  prospect  of  trusty  guides,  and  the 
certain  and  easy  prey  of  every  wanton  assailant.  Jt 
would  be  no  miracle,  but  according  to  the  course  of 
things,  and  it  would  be  a  natural  addition  to  the  swoln 
catalogue  of  fallen  states,  if  America,  stripped  of  the 
means  of  learning  and  moral  improvement,  should  fur- 
nish a  triumph  to  some  daring  usurper,  or  a  throne  to 
some  relentless  despot.  Keep  alive  the  spirit  of  lite- 
rary emulation,  which  pervades  our  land,  and  place 
your  children  in  the  way  of  knowing  their  relation  to 
a  moral  €K>vemor  and  Judge,  and  we  may  in  vain  at- 
tempt to  set  bounds  to  the  rising  glory  and  happiness 
of  our  country. 

Every  parent  or  guardian  of  a  liberal  mind  wrill 
be  as  solicitous  to  form  in  his  children  a  habit  of  in- 
dustry, and  to  train  them .  to  some  reputable  employ- 
ment, as  that  they  should  be  scholars.  Would  it  not 
establish  free  states  upon  a  more  firm  and  immovable 
basiS;  if  the  Athenian  regulation  should  be  rigidly  en- 
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forced?  It  was  there  a  standipg  law,  that  the  son  waa 
exonerated  from  the  support  of  his  father,  if  he  hail 
Be^ected  to  initiate  him  into  some  regular  and  lucra- 
tive trade.^  Look  upon  him  as  a  dangerous  member 
of  society,  who  shall  advai^ce  the  sentiment,  that  vir- 
tuous industry  is  at  any  time  degrading.  Let  the 
youths  who  are  coming  upon  the  stage,  and  have  not 
in  view  a  learned  profession,  aim  to  be  weU  skilled  in 
some  mechanic  art,  or  devoted  to  a  gainful  and  labori- 
ous enterprize.  If  by  personal  diligence  or  a  prosper- 
ous event,  they  are  raised  above  the  necessity  of 
manual  labor,  they  need  not  fear,  that  their  capacity 
for  usefulness  in  any  condition,  will  be  reviewed  by 
them  with  regret  or  mortification.  No.  They  have 
the  most  solid  cause  of  self  respect,  because  they  have 
done  something  to  make  industry  reputable,  aAd  to 
gain  for  this  people,  on  account  of  their  skill  and  dili- 
gence, a  name  and  a  praise  amongst  all  nations. 

8.  A  vigilant  and  faithful  regard  to  civil  rights. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  know  what  these  rights  are, 
the  value  to  be  set  on  them,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  to  be  defended,  if  we  form  correct  ideas  of 
republican  liberty.  It  is  a  liberty  to  pursue  a:ny  course 
ef  thought,  judgment,  action,  whether  relating  to  our 
persons,  property,  performance  of  relative  or  civil  du- 
ties, which  is  approved  by  nature  and  reason,  and  can 
be  reconciled  with  the  regulations  and  laws,  which  as 
s^  people  we  have  voluntarily  adopted  for  our  guid- 
ance and  restraint.  We  cannot  but  notice  and  admire 
the  correspondence  of  a  liberty  of  this  character  to 
that  by  which  Christ  hath  made  us  free.  He  has  gua- 
ranteed to  all  moral  beings  the  liberty  to  think,  judge, 
and  act  in  the  view  of  motives,  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  of  nature  and  reason,  and  which 
by  his  gospel,  containing  a  perfect  republication  of  that 
law,  is  simjctioned. 

/  ♦  PricsUy's  lecture*  on  History. 
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There  are  civil  rights,  which  are  by  all  admitted. 
Sach  are  the  right  of  comiDg  to  a  decision  in  our  mind, 
tad  decoroasly  expressing  this,  on  the  reasonableness 
md  constitutionality  of  laws,  the  character  and  mea- 
sores  of  rulers.     We  have  also  a  right  lawfully  to  re- 
sist assaults  of  our  person,  encroachments  upon  our  pro- 
perty, an  unauthorized  invasion  of  any  of  our  liberties, 
whether  this  come  from  persons  in  elevated  stations,  or 
in  retirement.     We  have  moreover  the  right  of  electing 
rnters.     An  awfiil  responsibility  rests  upon  subjects 
duly  to  exercise  and  guard  these  civil  rights.     In^  the 
former  cases  they  are  at  all  hazards  to  maintain  their 
liberty  within  the  bounds  of  righteousness  and  law. 
In  the  choice  of  rulers  ihej  are  to  exercise  judgment, 
unbiassed  by  sinister,  party,  or  local  considerations^ 
with  a  sacred  regard  to  the  qualifications  and  claims  of 
the  candidates  for  promotion,  to  the  general  good,  and 
in  strict  submission  to  the  scriptural  character  given  of 
those,  who  are  worthy  of  being  clothed  with  authority. 
Neglect  these  things,  undervalue  these  civil  rights,  and 
you  may  consider  this  state  of  torpor,  this  predisposi- 
tion to  moral  blindness,  as  the  sure  precursor  of  your 
own  disgrace,  and  the  downfall  of  your  country.    Re* 
spect  those  rights.     Use  with  caution  but  intrepidity 
this  liberty.     Guard  against  licentiousness.     After  a 
full  investigation  of  the  talents,  the  moral  qualities, 
the  political  kliowledge,  the  evidences  of  public  ^irit, 
and  religion,  in  such  as  are  offered  for  your  suffrages, 
aid  only  in  the  appointment  of  the  faithful  of  the  land. 
Do  thua,  and  you  will  be  the  nursing  fathers  of  this 
nation.    Tou  may  consider  as  certain  its  continued 
progress  toward  the  perfection  of  civil  glory. 

4.  Acting  from  concern  for  posterity. 

!Each  age  has  an  influence  upon  the  external  state^ 
Uterary  improvements,  moral  %qd  religious  character  of 
such  as  shall  succeed.  A  habit  of  imitation,  a  rever- 
ence for  what  is^  customary  and  ancient,  and  the  idea 
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that  a  principle^  a  mode  of  life^  a  regulation^  an  insti- 
tution are  transmitted  under  sanction  of  the  attachment 
and  value  of  a  venerated  progenitor  wiA  make  them 
precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  descendant  He  will  clii^ 
to  each  and  all  of  them  as  to  the  image  of  a  much  love^ 
respected^  and  departed  friend. 

Ih  a  qualified  sense  both  virtue  and  vice  con- 
tinue in  the  world  by  descent.  ^^The  iniquities  of  the 
fathers  will  be  visited  upon  the  children  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  ;'^  will  from  one  of  the  causes 
above  recited  or  their  joint  operation  have  a  control 
over  their  state  and  moral  standing.  Without  any 
limitations  of  the  number  of  generations^  or  the  period 
of  their  existence^  will  the  descendants  of  those^  who 
have  been  and  done  good,  derive  essential  benefits 
from  the  liberality  and  intrinsic  excellence  of  a  worthy 
ancestry. 

The  present  age  may  not,  with  the  profusion  of 
means,  have  done  all^  which  was  practicable  for  their 
own  good,  and  for  the  improvement  and  well  being  of 
after  generations.  To  their  honor  be  it  publicly  pro- 
claimed, they  have  done  much.  Charities  have  been 
wisely  applied  to  relieve  the  su^erer,  reanimate  the 
apparently  dead,  restore  the  insane,  ameliorate  the 
state  of  the  indigent,  and  extend  the  advantages  of 
science;  These  will  be  perpetual  monuments  of  the 
liberality  and  christian  proficiency  of  our  times.  Nor 
will  it  cease  to  be  remembered  in  commendation  of  this 
generation,  that  it  has  given  birth  to  the  mighty  enter- 
prize  of  terminating  wars,  spreading  far  and  wide  the 
blessings  of  the  gospel,  and  sending  ^<  the  word  of  life'' 
without  mutilation,  or  ^^  words  which  man's  wisdom 
teacheth,"  to  those,  who  ^re  perishing  for  lack  of 
knowledge.  Show  yourselves  worthy  of  being  the 
'children  or  cotemporaries  of  such  men,  by  a  solicitude 
to  cherish  and  disseminate  this  heaven-born  spirit,  to 
patronise  and  recommend  these  measures.    You  are 
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scattering  seed^  wbich  will  yield  a  rich  harvest  in  dis- 
tant ages.  Tou  are  at  work  for  the  reputation  and 
happiness  of  those^  who  shall  then  live.  Your  mag- 
Danimity  and  disinterestedness  will  inspirit  the  gene- 
rations, which  are  yet  to  be  bom,  to  go,  think,  and  do 
likewise.  You  may  indulge  a  prophetic  spirit,  and 
announce  to  a  listening  world,  that  your's  will  be  the 
land,  which  God  hath  chosen^  and  in  which  he  will 
condescend  to  dwell. 

Finally.  A  practical  dependence  on  moral  and  re- 
^ous  principles^  as  they  are  enforced  by  Christianity. 


We  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope,  that  the  idea, 
that  nations  can  exist  without  the  active  prevalence  of 
correct  views  of  morality  and  religion,  is  exploded. 
We  do  hope  for  the  honor  of  the  present  and  of  com- 
ing periods,  that  the  individuals  or  people  will  not 
again  be  known,  so  bereft  of  reason  and  judgment,  de- 
void of  decency,  regardless  of  character,  blunted  in 
moral  sense^  unworthy  of  life  or  its  blessings,  as  to 
defend  the  preposterous  idea,  that  any  community  can 
exist  in  dignity,  prosperity,  or  safety  without  a  sense 
of  God^  his  government,  and  providence. 

Is  it  to  be  licentious  in  charity  to  believe,  that 
tliis  address  is  mad^  to  an  assembly,  who,  without  ex- 
ception^ are  ready  to  admit,  that  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
alone  is  embodied  such  a  system  of  morals  and  reli- 
^on,  OS  accords  with  the  best  wishes  of  man,  approves 
itself  to  the  enlightened  understanding  and  judgment, 
i»  suited  to  exalt  and  make  happy  individuals  and  na- 
tions ?  If  any  have  the  boldness  to  deny  this,  let  them 
be  told^  that  they  are  indulging  an  opinion,  and  utter- 
ing language,  which  ere  rejected  by  common  sense,  are 
in  open  resistance  to  nature  and  reason,  contradicted 
by  the  experience  of  the  vile  and  unbelieving,  subver- 
sive of  all  which  is  great  and  good  in  the  world,  and 
full  of  danger  to  themselves  in  every  stage  of  their  ex- 
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i'stence.  Go  Iben  to  the  work,  to  which  Ghribtianity 
calls  you.  AbandoD  every  corrupt  propensity  and  sitt. 
Independently  oppose  all  excess  and  luxury.  Be  the 
friends  of  charity,  truth,  and  rectitude.  Exemplify 
'^whatsoever  things  are  true,  hobest,  pure,  lovely^ 
praiseworthy,  and  of  good  report.'^  Have  the  faith  in 
the  Son  of  God,  which  is  the  surest  principle  of  parity, 
and  which  shall  incite  you  to  the  observance  of  all  bis 
ordinances  and  laws.  Be  examples  of  habitual  piety. 
You  may  then  believe,  that  whatever  you  have  im- 
agined or  been  taught  of  the  future  greatness,  g^ory^ 
prosperity,  or  blessedness  of  your  country,  will  be  ac- 
complished. You  or  your  children  will  be  the  wit- 
nesses of  a  fulfilment  of  the  purposes  and  promise  of 
God,  in  that  he  hath  made  you  high  above  all  nations 
which  he  hath  made,  in  praise,  and  in  name,  and  in 
honor ;  and  this  because  you  are  a  holy  people  anto 
the  Lord  your  God,  as  he  hath  spoken. 

Americans!  this  is  the  renown,  to  which  your 
country  by  natural  and  adventitious  advantages  seems 
to  be  destined,  and  these  are  the  means  of  attainment 
and  security.  A  deliberate  observer  cannot  reflect  ap- 
ou  the  course  of  his  nation  from  comparative  insignifl- 
cance  to  distinction ;  from  poverty  to  wealth ;  fhim 
weakness  to  power ;  from  oppression  to  liberty ;  with- 
out holding  in  high  veneration  the  honored  instraments 
of  these  changes.  Men  of  every  succeeding  age  will 
celebrate  the  adventurous  spirit,  fortitude,  wisdom,  dis- 
interestedness, and  piety  of  our  ancestors.  None  will 
have  the  hardihood  to  deny,  that  the  latest  generations 
will  reap  the  benefit  of  their  patriotic  feelings,  liberal 
provisions,  and  prospective  aims. 

We  review  the  revolutionary  stru^le  as  an  event- 
ful epoch  in  our  national  history.  The  actors  in  that 
sceue  and  their  achievments  cannot  fail  to  be  promi- 
nent articles  in  the  annals  of  America.  We  should 
commit  an  act  of  the  grossest  injustice,  and  be  unworthy 
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of  oor  MesBingB,  did  we  not  identify  with  the  history 
of  WashingtoQy  and  his  military  and  civil  associates^ 
anich  which  is  excellent  and  stable  in  our  government ; 
utefiil  and  permanent  in  oar  institutions;  animating 
and  estimable  in  our  prospects. 

The  associations  of  the  present  hour  awaken  in  our 
mind  the  days  and  scenes,  with  which  our  destinies  as 
a  people  are  intimately  united.  Galled  to  take  a  re- 
spMtful  leave  of  our  Chief  Magistrate,  he  will  permit 
08  to  remind  him  of  the  privilege  of  having  lived  in 
the  most  perilous  times,  shared  the  affection  and  confi- 
dence of  the  political  deliverer  of  this  nation,  and  aid- 
ed him  and  other  worthies,  in  founding,  rearing  in  the 
iiill  proportions,  and  embellishing  the  Temple  of  Lib- 
erty. We  ascribe  praise  to  the  giver  of  all  good  dis- 
positions, that  His  Excellency,  on  retiring  from  public 
life,  can  bear  testimony  in  honor  of  his  countrymen, 
that  ingratitude,  which  is  the  common  legacy  of  Re- 
pablicfl,  forms  no  part  of  his  reward.  He  may  feel  as- 
sored,  that  <^our  tongue  will  cleave  to  the  roof  of  our 
mooth,'^  before  we  shall  cease  to  recount  his  sacrifices 
and  efforts  for  the  common  good,  and  the  solicitude  he 
has  evinced  for  the  ark  of  Grod.  It  is  with  joy  and 
gratitude  that  we  expresss  our  belief,  that  this  admin- 
istration will  have  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  page  of 
history.  It  will  be  held  up  as  a  model  for  the  rulers 
of  all  free  people,  for  success  in  allaying  the  rancour 
of  party ;  for  the  principle  which  has  been  in  exercise, 
to  reward  merit  without  regard  to  political  distinctions, 
and  for  the  lustre  it  has  shed  upon  our  Commonwealth. 
We  offer  a  devout  prayer,  that  His  Excellency  may 
live,  to  witness  the  continued  purity  and  prosperity  of 
oor  institutions,  and  to  support  them  by  his  example. 
On  the  day,  which  God  hath  appointed,  may  the  Lord, 
the  righteous  Judge,  bestow  upon  him  a  crown  of 
righteousness. 

It  will  be  gratefully  remembered^  that  His  Honor 
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(be  Lieutenant  Gorernor  cheerfully  obeyed  the  call  of 

{►atriotism^  and  devoted  the  most  valuable  years  of  his 
ife  to  the  public  interest  It  is  to  us  a  cause  of  conso- 
lation^ that  in  retiring  from  political  life  he  has  not 
separated  himself  from  ^duties  and  objects^  essentially 
important  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  world. 
Now  that  the  repose  of  nations  is  agMn  disturbed^  and 
the  people^  who  delight  in  war^  ostentatiously  boast  of 
their  preparations  for  the  work  of  human  destruction, 
we  felicitate  ourselves,  and  the  cause  of  peace,  and 
Christianity,  on  finding  him  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
Peacemakers.  We  congratulate  them  on  the  unexam* 
pled  diffusion  of  their  principles.  It  is  a  favorable 
symptom  of  the  moral  state  of  the  world,  diat  nations 
signalized  by  ambition  and  martial  prowess,  esteem  it 
honorable  to  learn  of  them  the  art  of  causing  wars  to 
cease  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  May  they  have  good 
success  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work.  We  suppli- 
cate for  their  President,  and  all  who  co-operate  with 
him,  the  highest  of  blessings  and  tiUes,  even  that  they 
may  be  called  <^  the  Children  of  Gh>d.'' 

The  Honorable  Council,  the  Senate,  and  House 
•f  Representatives  will  accept  our  congratulations  on 
the  tranquil  and  prosperous  state  of  our  country. 
They  will  appreciate  the  privilege  and  honor  of  being 
raised  to  oflBice  at  a  period,  in  which  our  humane,  sci- 
entific, and  civil  establbhments  are  in  the  height  of 
their  growth  and  vigour.  Their  duty  chiefly  consists 
in  protecting,  and  carrying  to  perfection  schemes  of 
elevation  and  affluence,  projected  by  their  distinguish- 
ed predecessors.  The  rulers  of  a  free  government 
cannot  be  unapprized  of  their  moral  and  r^igioos  ob- 
ligations. The  state  of  order,  and  the  general  virtue, 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  produced  under  the  reign 
of  despotism,  by  compulsion  and  force,  they  may  hope 
will  be  effected  in  a  greater  degree  by  iuftroction  and 
their  own  example. 
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An  nanj  of  the  enterprizing  in  this  commuiiUy 
are  iDvesting  their  property  in  manufactoring  intw- 
eetsy  as  the  most  probable  means  of  accamulation,  and 
ihey  are  receiving  the  highest  patronage,  one  request 
may  be  preferred  to  our  Civil  Fathers.  If  it  be  possi- 
ble by  early  legislative  provision,  or  by  other  means^ 
which  your  wisdom  shall  surest,  we  offer  an  earnest 
petition,  that  the  class  of  labourers  may  be  saved  from 
the  degradation  of  mind  and  character,  which  we  det- 
plore  in  those  who  are  thus  occupied  in  the  elder  world. 

Imperishable  &me  redounds  to  the  memory  of 
preceding  Legislators  for  their  assiduity  and  vigilance 
in  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge.  We  commit  to 
the  keeping  oi  their  successors  our  Schools  and  Semi- 
naries of  learning,  in  the  hope  that  they  have  an  un- 
abaken  faith  in  the  doctrine,  that  knowledge  and  virtue 
are  the  only  safeguards  of  republicanism.  We  have  a 
full  persuasion,  that  while  the  seats  in  our  halls  of  le- 
gislation are  retained  by  the  lovers  of  learning,  and 
religions  liberty,  and  by  those,  who  venerate  an  Insti- 
tution, which  under  God  is  a  great  source  ot  our  re- 
spectability and  happiness,  the  University  in  this 
vicinity  will  be  the  object  of  their  watchful  and  pater- 
nalcare. 

May  we  also  from  political  as  well  as  christian 
motives  bespeak  yonr  sympathy  as  citizens,  and  disci« 
pies  of  Jesus,  in  behalf  of  our  Corporations,  which  by 
feason  of  indigence  or  divisions  are  without  stated  re* 
ligious  instruction  and  the  ordinances.  This  appeal 
11  made  with  the  greater  assurance,  as  the  station  you 
occupy  is  proof  of  the  general  confidence  in  your  rec- 
titude and  public  spirit.  It  is  likewbe  believed,  that 
much  good  might  be  produced  by  your  example.  Use 
your  influence  then  in  securing  for  your  destitute  breth- 
ren the  means  of  reli^ous  knowledge.  Keep  them 
firom  being  witnesses  of  a  spirit  of  proselytism  in  any 
of  its  axceasea.    Provide  for  them  anch  plain,  reason* 
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idble^  practical  instractioDs  as  were  dispeDsed  bv  tlie 
Saviour,  and  his  immediate  disciples.  Seed^  which  is 
thos  sown,  with  the  blessing  of  heaven^  will  spring  up 
and  bear  frnit,  <<  some  thirty  fold^  some  sixty  fold,  some 
an  hundred  fold/'  You  may  hope  to  convert  what  are 
known  to  be  abodes  of  anarchy,  vice,  and  impiety^ 
into  scenes  of  christian  purity  and  order.  You  may 
hope  in  the  best  possible  way  to  add  strength  and  sta- 
bihty  to  our  Republic ;  to  convert  those,  who  are  now 
the  servants  of  corruption,  to  the  regularity  and  use- 
fhlness  of  good  citizens ;  to  ^^  the  stature  of  perfect 
men  in  Christ  Jesus^  and  to  the  liberty  of  the  Sons  of 
God/' 

With  a  reference  to  the  retributions  of  eternity 
may  you  execute  your  labours  for  the  suppression  of 
vice,  encouragement  of  virtue,  preservation  of  order^ 
and  security  of  the  common  welfare.  May  you  attain 
to  the  dignity  and  reward  of  good  and  faithful  servants. 

Christian  Ministers !  The  enlightened  and  patri- 
otic have  been  ready  to  acknowledge  your  agency  in 
advancing  the  civil  interests,  independence,  and  moral 
distinction  of  this  community.  They  rely  on  the  re- 
ligion you  preach,  with  its  momentous  sanctions,  and 
the  ordinances  you  administer,  to  multiply  the  refine- 
ments of  domestic  and  social  life ;  impose  restraints 
on  the  inclination  to  libertinism  and  excess ;  strengthen 
the  arm  of  the  magistrate ;  establish  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  men  a  love  of  charity,  truth,  justice,  and 
right ;  eradicate  all  in  their  specalations  or  practice, 
which  savours  of  superstition ;  give  fervency  and  ele- 
vation to  piety;  minister  consolation  in  affliction, 
sickness,  and  death  ;  and  to  keep  alive  a  sense  of  ac- 
countability at  the  tribunal  of  heaven. 

An  order  of  men,  whose  personal  influence  is 
owned,  whose  office  is  respected,  whose  work  is  ad- 
mitted to  involve  the  best  interests  of  time  and  immorr 
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iality,  will  suffer  the  word  of  exhortation^  that  th^y  in 
nothing  fail  to  sastain  their  appropriate  character. 
Brethren !  ye  are  callied  unto  liberty.  It  is  your  privi- 
l^e  to  live  where  there  are  no  bierarchal  establish- 
ments. It  is  your  happiness  to  have  fallen  upon  times,, 
too  enlightened,  to  tolerate  or  fear  the  general  triumph 
of  a  lust  of  spiritual  domination.  Let  it  be  your  great 
solicitude  to  give  no  just  occasion  for  a  prejudice 
a^nst  your  profession.  How  can  we  better  foltl  our 
commission,  than  by  repressing  in  ourselves,  and  aim^ 
iDg  to  overcome  in  others,  every  thing  which  is  allied 
to  religious  indifference,  illiberality,  or  censoriousness, 
and  by  showing  that  we  have  ^<  put  on  the  meekness 
and  gentleness  of  Christ  ?^'  How  can  we  reflect  higher 
honor  on  our  office  and  religion,  than  by  bending  all. 
our  clergies  to  the  discovery  of  truth ;  and  by  uniting 
in  an  earnest  and  well  directed  effort  to  advance  the 
kingdom,  which  consisteth  in  righteousness,  peace, 
and  joy  ?  How  can  we  do  more  to  make  our  nation 
high  above  all  nations  in  praise,  and  in  name,  and  in 
honor,  than  by  dispensing  such  lessons,  as  shall  per- 
suade our  fellow  christians  to  <<  deny  all  ungodliness, 
and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  righteously, 
and  godly  in  the  world  ?^^  How  may  we  give  more 
lull  effect  to  the  Gospel,  than  by  displaying  the  evi- 
dence of  integrity  and  charity  in  our  temper,  preach- 
ing, and  life,  which  must  and  will  result  from  a  cordial 
belief,  that  <<  one  is  our  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all 
we  are  brethren  ?'^ 

Each  inhabitant  of  this  land  has  a  reputation  and 
interest,  which  must  rise  or  sink  with  the  character, 
condition,  and  prospects  of  his  country.  To  none  but 
the  stranger  to  genuine  patriotism  will  it  be  a  matter  of 
indifference,  whether  the  scene  of  his  nativity  shall  be 
in  honor  or  disgrace.  Let  it  therefore  be  admitted  by 
every  citizen  as  an  obligation,  which  he  cannot  alien- 
ate, to  stand  as  a  sentinel  to  guard  the  public  welfare. 
Whatever  may  be  his  rank  or  station,  he  may  by  his 
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principles  and  habits  contriboie  to  Mtablish,  or  mWy  "■ 
his  country's  fame.  Who  does  not  admire  to  gize in  ini- 
agination  on  the  glory  and  grandeur  to  which  his  na- 
tion may  attun !  W^ho  is  not  prepared  to  give  wingf 
to  his  fancy,  that  he  may  survey  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  distant  times,  who  shall  ascribe  the  existence  ot 
their  privileges,  and  the  sum  of  their  safety  and  jc^y 
to  the  liherality  asd  foresight  of  the  present  and  pre- 
CBdii^  ages ! 

Be  as  virtnoQs  and  pious  as  the  land  yon  inhabit 
is  excellent,  and  you  may  hope  to  transmit  this  inesti- 
mable inheritance  for  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of 
ftitnre  generations.  They  will  rise  up  and  call  you 
Messed,  who  aided  in  forming  and  giving  permanency 
to  thtw  institutions,  and  in  devising  so  many  of  th« 

9  of  their  improvement  aad  happiness. 
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There  can  be  nothing  more  pleasing  to  God,  or 
more  in  unison  with  a  spirit  of  enlightened  piety, 
than  a  devout  and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his 
benefits.  This  is  a  duty  which  we  all  owe  to  our 
Maker.  But  if  we  would  perform  this  duty  accept- 
ably, and  make  it  a  reasonable  service,  we  must  med- 
itate on  our  personal  and  relative  condition ;  we  must 
ponder  on  the  nature,  extent,  and  variety  of  our  bleih 
sings;  and  not  only  review  the  history  of  the  past,  but 
look  forward  to  the  cheering  prospects  of  the  future. 
When  our  thoughts  are  thus  employed^  whatever  may 
be  our  situation,  whether  we  dwell  in  the  shades  of 
private  life,  or  are  elevated  by  the  suffrages  of  our 
fellow  citizens  to  public  and  honorable  station,  we 
shall  feel  innumerable  reasons  for  thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  God. 

As  the  Civil  Authorities  of  the  Commonwealth  are 
assembled  in  this  house,  to  render  homage  to  the 
Governor  of  the  World,  and  to  pray  that  he  would 
guide  their  Counsels  and  bless  their  measures  for  the 
public  good,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  deemed  unsuitable 
to  the  occasion,  should  I  remind  them,  and  my  fellow 
citizens  who  are  present,  that  the  past  kindness  of 
Providence  to  our  Country,  and  the  exceUent  nature 
of  our  Civil  Institutions,  have  special  claims  on  our 

gratitude. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  one  discourse,  to  enu- 
merate all  the  blessings  of  our  social  and  political 
condition.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  such 
topicks  as  are  sugs^ested  by  the  prediction  in  our  text. 
In  doing  this  you  will  not  fail  to  observe,  a  remark- 
able coincidence  between  the  blessings  that  were 


promised  to  the  Jews,  and  those  for  which  oar  nation 
is  so  highly  distinguished. 

1st  It  was  predicted,  that  their  populatibn  should 
greatly  increase.  ^^  I  will  multiply  them  and  they 
shall  not  be  few."  In  the  sacred  writings,  noth- 
ing is  more  common,  than  to  describe  the  prosperity 
of  a  nation  by  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
promise  made  to  Abram,  that  his  seed  should  be  as  the 
stars  of  Heaven  for  multitude,  was  an  assurance  that 
they  would  become  a  mighty  and  prosperous  people. 
When  Moses  was  about  to  resign  the  cares  of  office, 
he  expressed  his  desires  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  following  prayer ;  ^  The  Lord  God  of 
your  Fathers  make  you  a  thousand  times  so  many  as 
ye  are,  and  bless  you,  as  he  hath  promised  you."  It 
was  also  mentioned  by  another  prophet  as  a  special 
token  of  divine  favor,  that  a  little  one  should  become 
a  thousand,  and  a  small  one  a  strong  nation. 

There  may  indeed,  be  such  a  state  of  society,  and 
such  arrangements  concerning  the  distributioh  of  pro- 
perty, that  an  increase  of  population  may  be  viewed 
with  dread.  Even  men  of  enlarged  and  philosophi- 
cal minds,  may  only  consider  it,  as  the  introduction 
of  so  many  human  beings  to  swell  the  tide  of  misery 
and  vice  which  already  flows  through  the  poorer  clas- 
ses of  the  community. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  our  political  Institutions,  or 
the  possible  limitation  of  our  means  of  subsistence, 
which  can  make  an  increase  of  population,  a  subject 
of  gloomy  foreboding  to  us.  So  far  from  this,  when 
we  read  the  history  of  our  country,  and  learn  from 
how  small  a  beginning  we  have  already  become  a 
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And  out  of  tb«ai  sliall  proceed  thanksgiyingi  and  the  Toice  of  them 
that  make  merry :  and  I  will  multiply  them  and  they  shall  not 
be  few;  I  will  also  glorify  them  and  they  shall  not  be  small. 
Their  children  also  shall  be  as  aforetime,  and  their  Congrega- 
tiwi  shall  be  established  before  me,  and  I  will  punish  all  that 
flopresB  them.  And  their  Nobles  shall  be  of  themieWes,  and 
meir  OoTemor  shall  proceed  from  the  midst  of  them. 

Iff  this  chapter  the  Prophet  foretells  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Jews  from  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  the 
Uesstngs  connected  with  their  return  to  the  land  of 
their  fathers.  When  we  recollect  the  deep*toned 
anguish  with  which  he  elsewhere  records  the  suffer- 
ings  of  his  countrymen,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that 
he  shouM  announce  the  termination  of  their  calami- 
ties, and  the  commencement  of  a  happy  era  in  their 
history,  with  all  the  gldw  of  patriotic  delight 

And  as  a  man  of  piety,  his  delight  must  have  been 
greatly  increased,  when  he  foresaw,  that  in  the  en* 
joyment  of  a  profusion  of  blessings,  the  author  of 
them  would  not  be  forgotten.  He  was  told,  that  the 
voice  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  should  be  heard,  and 
that  the  people  would  have  such  a  conviction  of  the 
kindness  of  their  deliverer,  as  to  engage  their  hearts 
to  approach  unto  Him. 
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It  is  an  intelligent,  virtuous,  free  and  extensive 
population,  able  by  their  talents  an  J  inddstry  to  ob« 
tain  a  competent  support,  which .  coiistitutes  the 
strength  and  prosperity  of  a  nation. 

2d.  One  of  the  advantages  arising  to  a  commit 
nity  possessing  the  character  I  have  just  descri^ 
bed,  is,  the  impression  made  on  other  nations  of  their 
greatness  and  power. 

Here  we  perceive  a  very  distinct  resemblance  be- 
tween the  promise  made-to  Israel,  and  the  command* 
ing  attitude  in  which  the  United  States  stand  forth 
to  the  view  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  The  Lord 
said,  concerning  his  ancient  people;  ^I  will  also 
glorify  them  and  they  shall  not  be  small.^  That  is^ 
he  would  make  them  appear  great  and  formidable  in 
the  eyes  of  surrounding  nations.  The  same  promise 
in  substance  had  been  made  to  their  ancestors,  just 
before  they  entered  Canaan.  ^  This  day,  said  the 
Almighty,  will  I  begin  to  put  the  dread  of  thee,  and 
the  fear  of  thee,  upon  the  nations  that  are  under  the 
whole  heaven,  who  shall  hear  report  of  thee.''  You 
can  easily  suppose,  that  this  must  have  operated  as 
a  powerful  check  on  the  unjust  and  ambitious  de* 
signs  of  neighbouring  princes,  and  thus  have  contrib* 
uted  much  to  the  peace  of  the  nation.  In  the  same 
manner  God  has  glorified  the  American  people.  And 
the  fruits  of  this  blessing  are  seen  in  the  quiet  repose 
they  enjoy  at  home,  and  the  unrivalled  prosperity  of 
their  commerce  abroad. 

Events  have  taken  place  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  which  have  indelibly  impressed  every  Eu- 
ropean Government  with  the  conviction  of  our  pow- 


eh  It  was  remarked,  by  one  of  your  most  eminent 
statesmen,  more  than  half  a  centur}'  ago,  when  re- 
ferring to  the  difficulties  which  finally  terminated  in 
the  Independence  of  his  country ;  "  Our  Fathers 
were  a  good  people,  we  have  been  a  free  people,  and 
if  yoH  will  not  let  us  remain  so  any  longer,  we  shall 
be  a  great  people."*  Whether  these  words  were 
written  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  or  not,  they  have  lit- 
erally been  fulfilled.  God  has  exalted  us  in  the  sight 
of  the  nations.  They  have  had  the  most  indubitable 
proofs  f »f  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  our  statesmen ; 
they  have  seen  the  skill  and  valor  of  our  warriors ; 
they  have  acknowledged  the  prowess  of  our  navy ; 
they  have  been  convinced  of  the  universal  patriotism 
of  our  citizens ;  they  have  heard  of  the  enterprizc  of 
onr  merchants ;  the  ingenuity  of  our  artisans ;  the  in- 
dustry and  happiness  of  our  husbandmen ;  and  the 
respectability  of  our  men  of  literature  and  science. 

Now  the  estimation  in  which  we  are  held  by  for- 
eign powers^  lays  us  under  special  obligations  of  grat- 
itude to  God.  To  this  cause,  we  may  in  a  great 
measure  ascribe  our  peace  and  prosperity ;  the  pre- 
servation of  oar  fellow  citizens  from  the  toils  and  dan- 
gers of  war;  and  the  undisturbed  endearments  of 
domestic  life.  It  is  because  God  has  glorified  us, 
(hat  our  rights  are  not  infringed ;  and  that  no  wick- 
ed design  of  subjugating  us  or  of  dictating  to  us ;  un- 
der what  kind  of  government  we  shall  live,  has  been 
attempted.  I  have  made  these  statements,  not  to  ex- 
cite within  you  a  spirit  of  national  pride,  but  the  feel- 
ings of  joy  and  humble  gratitude  to  the  author  of  all 
good. 


*  Hon.  JameA  Otis,  Esq. 
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3d.  The  permanency  of  their  Civil  Institu- 
tions is  enumerated  among  the  causes  why  the  pet^ 
pie' of  Israel  would  be  thankful.  "Their  children 
also,  shall  be  as  aforetime,  and  their  Congregation 
shall  be  established  before  me."  They  shall  be  r^ 
stored  to  the  blessings  which  their  Ancestors  enjoy- 
ed. The  people  at  large  shall  be  established.  The 
compact  which  binds  them  together,  shall  be  indisso- 
luble. And  is  there  I  ask,  a  people  under  Heaven, 
who  in  this  respect  have  equal  cause  of  thankfulness 
with  ourselves  ?  We  have  a  government  founded  in 
reason,  and  the  fitness  of  things.  It  emanates  from 
the  will  of  the  Sovereign  People.  It  is  adapted  as 
all  Governments  should  be,  to  promote  the  greatest 
good  of  the  whole.  And  while  it  wisely  provides  for 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Officers  of  State,  yet 
it  also  provides,  that  all  their  power  and  authority 
shall  be  derived  from,  and  dependant  upon  the 
people. 

When  our  social  compact  was  first  formed,  the  en> 
emies  of  freedom  predicted  its  speedy  destruction. 
They  asserted,  that  it  was  too  weak  to  hold  the  di»* 
tant  and  diversified  parts  of  the  union  together;  and 
denounced  it  as  coutaioing  principles  which  would 
end  in  anarchy  and  ruin.    Even  some  of  its  friends 
viewed  it  as  an  expenmeot  of  doubtful  tendency,  and 
were  fearful  that  it  could  not  be  permanently  estab...^ 
lished.    But  not  one  of  these   gloomy  predictioi^ 
have  been  verified.    The  Demon   of  Anarchy  t^^ 
not  desolated  our  land.    Our  social  compact  has  ly 
the  different  parts  of  the  Union  together.    It  is  ft^J"^ 
established.    And  it  proves  to  be  a  wise  and  ) 
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lolly  organized  system ;  diffusing  its  salutary  inffu- 
eance  from  the  north  to  the  south,  and  from  the  east 
to  the  west  It  blesses  alike  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
md  has  this  distinctive  excellence,  that  it  neither 
bvours  nor  oppresses  any  particular  denomination  of 
firofessing  christians.  While  it  is  perpetually  confer- 
ling  the  most  substantial  benefits  upon  us  at  home ; 
it  is  viewed  from  abroad,  by  the  Philosopher  and  Phi- 
knthropist  of  every  other  Country  with  wonder  and 
delight 

What  cause  have  we  my  hearers  for  thankfulness. 
While  the  political  Institutions  of  other  countries  are 
tottering  under  the  infirmities  of  age ;  ours  just  in 
their  prime,  are  receiving  firmness  and  solidity  by 
the  addition  of  years.  While  wise  men  in  other  na- 
tions are  hoping,  and  yet  fearing  a  change ;  while 
fliey  are  expecting,  and  yet  dreading  alterations  in 
Ae  social  edifice  ;  we  are  dwelling  in  ours  with  se- 
enrity.  Relying  on  the  continued  kindness  of  Prov- 
idence, we  are  neither  agitated  by  the  fear  of  storms 
from  without,  or  strife  from  within. 

Our  satisfaction  would  indeed  be  greatly  diminish- 
ed, could  we  perceive  any  thing  in  the  character  or 
condition  of  the  community,  that  portends  the  proba- 
bility of  a  change  in  our  rational  form  of  Government 
But  we  are  confident  that  our  political  Institutions 
will  be  permanent  Scarcely  any  of  those  causes 
exist  in  our  Country,  which  have  been  so  unfavour- 
able to  the  attainment  or  preservation  of  Civil  Liberty 
in  other  nations. 

We  have  no  great  Military  power  to  awe  us  into 
submission  to  unjust  and  arbitrary  measures ;  or  to 
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put  on  us  chains  of  bondage,  aad  make  us  wear  them. 
The  means  on  which  we  chiefly  rely  for  national  de* 
fence  consists  in  a  Militia,  whose  interests  and  hap- 
piness are  identified  with  those  of  the  people,  and 
who  in  fact  are  the  people.  There  can  therefore  be 
no  danger,  that  an  organized  body  of  mi>n,  who  are 
habitually  engaged  in  the  peaceful  and  profitable  avo- 
cations of  life,  should  ever  use  their  arms  for  the 
insane  purpose  of  destroying  their  own  sacred  rights 
and  dear  bought  liberties. 

It  is  also  a  circumstance  peculiarly  favourable  to 
the  permanency  of  our  free  Institutions,  that  we  have 
no  established  Priesthood.  It  is  a  melanchcdy  fact, 
that  wherever  a  union  between  Church  and  State  has 
existed,  the  ministers  of  that  church  have  always 
been  the  last  in  granting  a  particle  of  liberty  to  the 
people ;  and  always  the  first  in  aiding  to  take  it  from 
them.  This  has  not  happened  because  they  were 
worse  than  other  men,  but  from  the  very  nature  of 
their  connexion  with  the  State.  They  bave  felt,  that 
it  was  only  dutiful  and  grateful  to  strengthen  the 
hand  that  fed  them.  And  they  have  known,  that  it 
was  in  vain  to  aspire  at  clerical  dignity,  or  the  seiileft 
of  Court  favour,  unless  they  were  strenuous  support** 
ers  of  the  prerogatives  of  Princes.  JKeiice  both  in* 
terest  and  inclination  have  made  them  the  unblushing 
advocates  of  the  divine  right  of  Kings  and  of  the 
Doctrine  of  non-resistance  and  passive  obedience. 

We  sincerely  bless  God,  that  the  ministers  of  eve* 
ry  denomination  in  this  Country,  are  shut  out  from 
all  hope  of  ever  being  connected  with  the  State ;  and 
tbat  they  are  under  no  temptation  to  degrade  Beli* 
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gioD  bj  empIoTJng  it  as  an  instriimeBt  of  secular  pow-^ 
ar.  We  hc^  few  have  the  disposition,  and  we  are 
l^ad  that  B<Hie  have  the  ability  either  to  control  the 
ccmscienees,  or  abridge  the  liberties  of  their  fellow 
men  on  account  oi  their  religious  opinions.  It  is  the 
f^ory  <tf  our  social  compact  that  it  leaves  truth  and 
errory  equally  unshackled,  to  contend  against  each 
ether ;  and  that  it  knows  nothing  of  that  monstrous 
system  which  inflicts  fines,  imprisonment  and  tortures 
en  the  body  under  the  hypocritical  pretence  of  doing 
good  to  the  souL  An  entire  separation  of  the  Church 
from  the  State,  is  then,  a  subject  of  congratulation^ 
because  this  circumstance  is  favourable  to  the  per- 
manency oi  the  freedom  of  our  Government 

Neither  is  there  with  us,  that  utter  destitution  of 
knowledge  in  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community^ 
which,  wf^  it  exists,  renders  them  incapable  of  self- 
government,  and  of  discerning  the  nature  and  proper 
boundaries  of  Civil  Liberty.  Notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  semi-barbarous  state 
of  Society  in  this  Country,  there  is  not  a  nation  on 
the  Globe,  with  perhaps,  the  exception  of  Scotland, 
where  the  means  of  Education  are  so  free  and  exten- 
sjve,  and  where  the  people  so  generally  avail  then^ 
selves  of  them,  as  in  the  United  States. 

^  By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  say^ 
Mr.  IngersoU,  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  science,  and  the  useful  arts. 
Not  one  of  the  eleven  niew  States  has  been  admitted 
into  the  Union  without  provision  in  its  Constitution 
for  Schools,  Academies,  Colleges,  and  Universities. 
in  most  of  the  original  States  large  sums  in  money 
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are  appropriated  to  Education,  and  the  j  claim  a  share 
in  the  great  landed  investments,  which  are  mor^ag- 
ed  to  it  in  the  new  States.  Reckoning  all  those  con- 
tributions, federal  and  local,  it  may  be  asserted,  that 
nearly  as  much  as  the  whole  national  expenditure  of 
the  United  States,  is  set  apart  by  laws  to  enlighten 
the  people.  Besides  more  than  half  a  million  of  pu- 
pils at  public  Schools ;  there  are  considerably  more 
than  three  thousand  under  graduates  matriculated  at 
the  various  Colleges  and  Universities,  authorized  ta 
grant  academical  degrees  ;  not  less  than  twelve  hun- 
dred at  the  Medical  Schools ;  several  hundred  at  the 
Theological  Seminaries;  and  at  least  a  thousand 
Students  of  law,^'  with  a  population  thus  informed^ 
and  who  feel  all  the  lofty  consciousness  of  being 
freemen ;  we  may  well  be  confident  that  "^  their  chii* 
dren  shall  be  as  aforetime ;  and  their  congregation 
shall  be  established.^' 

Nor  ought  we  to  omit  a  consideration  of  the  fact, 
that  as  a  people,  we  are  strangers  to  that  extreme 
poverty  which,  by  creating  a  sense  of  dependance  is 
unfriendly  to  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.  When  a  large 
population,  however  virtuous  and  industrious  they 
may  be,  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of 
life,  they  must  have  cares  which  claim  their  attention 
much  more  effectually  than  the  consideration  of  gov- 
ernment and  laws.  Hence  to  procure  a  bare  subsist- 
ence, they  are  frequently  obliged  to  give  their  suf- 
frages in  support  of  measures  which  are  subversive 
of  the  dearert  rights  of  man.  But  where  the  state  of 
property  is  different ;  where  the  great  body  of  the 
people  are  possessors  of  the  soil ;  and  feel  that  they 
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bave  a  personal  interest  in  all  the  enactments  of  the 
State  which  affect  the  hberty  or  property  of  the  in* 
dividual ;  they  will  be  careful  that  the  blessings 
they  enjoy  diall  be  transmitted  to  their  posterity  un- 
impaired 

And  I  may  add  that  the  infrequency  of  elections 
which  has  operated  against  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  subject  in  other  countries,  is  an  evil  which 
does  not  exist  here.  The  frequency  of  elections 
produces  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  those  who  are 
appointed  to  office ;  it  prevents  in  a  great  degree  that 
abuse  of  power  and  inattention  to  the  interests  of 
their  constituents  which  has  frequently  marked  the 
conduct  of  Legislators  when  they  have  held  their 
office  for  a  long  term  of  years,  or  for  life ;  and  it 
also  gives  the  people  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
in  a  silent  but  forcible  manner,  their  views  of  the  pub- 
lic measures  which  have  been  pursued.  From  this 
general,  but  rapid  view  which  we  have  taken  of  our 
situation,  we  may  anticipate  with  pleasure  the  per> 
manency  of  our  political  Institutions.  We  cannot 
perceive  in  them  any  elements  of  decay ;  nor  any 
thing  in  the  condition  or  future  prospects  of  the  Re- 
public, that  should  lead  us  to  expect  they  will  be 
changed. 

4th.  It  was  stated  by  the  Prophet,  that  his  peo- 
ple would  be  joyful,  because  their  Nobles  should  be 
of  themselves,  and  their  Governor  should  proceed 
from  the  midst  of  them. 

Such  a  change  in  their  political  condition,  must  have 
appeared  to  them  an  invaluable  blessing.  They  had 
been  long  under  a  foreign  yoke.    The  nobles  who 
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bad  goremed  them,  were  regardless  of  their  weMaftfti 
They  took  their  young  men  to  grind,  and  the  ehildreii 
fell  under  the  wood.  They  also  added  insult  to  im 
jury.  For  they  that  carried  them  away  captiTe^  re* 
quired  of  them  a  song ;  and  they  that  wasted  them^ 
required  of  them  mirths  It  was  therefore  impossible 
for  them  to  be  restored  to  liberty  and  independence^ 
and -to  have  rulers  from  among  themselves^  without 
sensations  of  unutteraMe  joy. 

Nor  can  the  possession  of  simitar  blessings  be 
overlooked  by  us  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  im 
gratitude.  There  was  a  time  which  some  of  you  are 
not  too  old  to  remember,  when  your  nobles  came 
from  abroad,  and  strangers  exercised  authority  over 
jou.  Men  whose  feelings,  habits,  and  pretensionsi 
were  dissimilar  to  your  own,  held  the  highest  offices 
in  the  State.  Many  of  them  no  doubt,  were  persons 
of  much  private  worth  and  general  excellence  of 
character.  But  the  souree  from  whence  they  derived 
their  dignity  and  power,  and  the  conditions  on  which 
they  retained  them,  forbade  their  taking  that  earnest 
and  undivided  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Common* 
wealth,  which  may  always  be  expected  from  men  of 
principle,  when  chosen  by  the  people. 

The  right  to  choose  our  Governors  from  the  midst 
of  us,  when  wisely  exercised,  is  attended  with  many 
and  great  advantages. 

It  gives  the  people  an  opportunity  of  placing  ib 
the  Chair  of  State,  men  of  talents,  integrity  and  pat* 
riotism.  Nor  can  any  good  reason  be  assigned,  why 
our  civil  rulers  should  not  always  be  persons,  of  clear 
and  <;omprehensive  views,  capable  of  discerning  the 
complicated*  interests  of  the  community,  and  deter- 
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VMned  impartially  to  promote  them.  If  we  are  just 
fo  ouneivea,  our  social  condition  must  be  superior 
to  that  of  any  nation  whose  Chief  comes  to  the 
poaacssicm  of  supreme  authority  by  natural  descent 
Id  this  case  it  is  altogether  uncertain,  whether  he 
who  18  to  reign  will  be  wise  or  foolish ;  devoted  to 
his  pleasures  or  the  welfare  of  his  country.  Not- 
withstandiiig  the  general  joy  that  is  manifested  at 
his  Inrth,  no  one  can  tell  whether  he  will  be  a  bles- 
sing, or  a  scourge ;  a  benefactor,  or  a  tyrant  It  is 
then  a  right,  not  to  be  valued  lightly,  that  we  can  se- 
lect the  ablest  and  best  citizens  amongst  us  to  direct 
the  afiairs  of  the  Commonwealth* 

There  is  another  advantage  in  the  election  of  our 
Civil  Rulers  from  the  midst  of  us,  perhaps  as  great  as 
the  one  I  have  just  mentioned.  They  must  feel  a 
greater  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  ex- 
ercise a  deeper  sympathy  in  their  situation,  than 
could  be  expected  under  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment In  other  nations.  Rulers  are  not  from  the 
midst  of  the  people.  In  their  own  estimation  at  least, 
they  fwm  a  distinct  and  higher  order  of  beings.  They 
pride  themselves  in  their  birth  and  blood ;  and  lock 
upon  all  others  as  an  inferior  race  of  mortals.  Hence, 
they  do  not  consider  themselves  as  occupying  impor> 
tant  staticms  for  the  good  of  the  people.  They  con- 
aider  them  as  a  vulgar  herd,  made  to  minister  to 
their  pride  and  pleasure.  They  view  their  own  in- 
lexests  not  oely  as  separate,  but  at  variance,  with  the 
intocsts  of  the  common  people.  Under  the  influ- 
ence <tf  these  views  and  feelings  the  most  powerful 
Monaxchs  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  have  entered 
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ittto  whiat  we  believe  to  be  !a  b«i^  htid  lilri^oly  aliened 
against  the  rights  and  liberties  of  all  theif  subjecttfb 
When  the  Empress  Catharine  of  Rus^a  wfote  a  let- 
ter of  advice  and  sympathy,  to  the  unfortunate  QueeA 
of  France  just  before  the  Revolution ;  she  expressell 
it  as  her  opinion  that,  ^^  Kings  ought  to  proceed  ill 
their  career,  undisturbed  by  the  cries  of  the  jfieophli 
as  the  moon  pursues  her  coutue  ttnin^ieAtd  by  thA 
howling  of  dogs.^      While  the  feelingk  of  homyf 
fconre  over  us  at  a  recollection  of  th^  Mrdbto'bs  i^meK 
ties  of  the  French  Revolution,  yet  Wt  <!fftnmit  but  d^ 
test  the  cold  hearted  selfishness  4tML  «o«M  <liMat^ 
such  counsel  as  this.    And  yet,  what  ift  it,  but  the 
proud,  unfeeling,  and  despotic  spirit  of  Calhtokie, 
ivhich  governs  the  Cabinets  trfcontinentel  fiwd)>e  f*^ 
Whatever  may  be  the  oppression  iind  Mflfeifhgts  of 
the  people  there,  they  must  stifle  their  gMafeiS  ^fl 
«idure  all  with  patience.     For  Aduld  tkef  seek  a 
itedress  of  their  grievances,  tfiis  mis-named  Hdy  At- 
iiance  has  determined,  that  fot*  ev^ry  such  f^resuMfl^ 
tuous  attempt,  their  chains  shall  be  dMiMy  riVcMed 
While  we  devoutly  pray,  that  He  wiMi  sittMh  in  th« 
heavens,  would  break  their  baiMls  asnndel*^  itiMl  teM 
^Way  their  cords  from  us,'^  let  us  also  be  thafikftil, 
that  our  Gdvemdrs  proceed  from  fhe  MlidBt  of  %s^  and 
not  frota  a  rank  of  m^n,  who  became  Ibey  are  lekva- 
ted  by  the  artificial  distinctions  of  so^iefy^Wie  gMiiig 
down  on  the  multitude  with  the  aspeA  aMd  Cfeelitigk 
of  otter  contempt      Instead  of  this,  thejr  ftd  Ihfat 
they  belong  to  the  people ;  ths*  they  h^re  With  thMi 
^  €Otnmon  interest ;  and  that  whatever  i«i«M«iires  wfll 
idfect  the  ri^ts,  liberties  aad  happineM  «f  Iheir  M- 
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lofW  flkizmi  wjU  abo  affect  their  own.  They  alsa 
cmpept  in  tb^  couno  pf  events  to  resign  the  cares 
tnd  bwora  pf  office,  and  again  appear  as  private  citi- 
vens.  Now  Ml  these  considerations  combined,  will 
llfiTO  Mich  an  influoiice  on  their  feelings,  that  they 
viQ  labor  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  Com- 
vwnwpaltbf  Pfoceeding  from  the  midst  of  us,  not- 
Vithstandipg  the  hoQoraUe  station  which  they  hold, 
mo4  the  Kspeet  that  is  justly  shewn  them,  yet  they 
0*BMQt  forget  their  aiecountability  to  the  people  who 
iwve  ifknm  them.  This  supplies  them  with  motives 
|0  <tiligeiiee  and  fidelity,  which  owing  to  the  imper* 
fection  of  our  mture  the  very  best  of  men  sometimes 
need* 

And  plthoagh  last  mentioned,  yet  perhaps,  it  is 
nol  the  least  advantage  of  a  popular  government,  that 
it  briDgf  into  opisration  a  greater  an^ount  of  talent 
fhfii  any  ptbep.  It  is  acknowledged  by  every  one, 
Ibat  tho  occurrence  of  great  events,  awakens  the  dor- 
VWteaeitpea  of  the  human  mind,  and  calls  forth  the 
wmit  q^endid  and  powerful  abilities.  It  was  the 
l^Maevtouf  questicH}  whether  your  country  should 
be  finee  jtoij  independent,  and  the  declaration  that  it 
was  sOf  which  gave  to  you.  Orators,  Statesmen  and 
(ppaetnta^  whofe  jovoies  all  future  ages  will  delight  to 
JmwOiv  The  character^  of  men  are  generally  mouid- 
«id  b^  ^  circijupstfmces  in  which  they  are  placed. — 
TfiejF  (MldfEW  put  forth  all  their  strength  without 
foyne  Pf w^rfiiUy  exciting  motives.  But  what  mor 
Ipv^  cmn  those  have  to  qualify  themselves  for  stations 
Uon  whifik  t^iey  pre  fprever  excluded  on  account  of 
P|eb$MMi4i;tT9icM4f>  I  99W  can  tkpse  be  expected  to 
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prepare  themselves  for  the  service  of  their  couiiffy 
when  they  know,  that  their  services  would  be  reject- 
ed, because  unfortunately,  they  dissent  from  the  es- 
tablished religion,  and  have  honesty  to  avow  it?  But 
in  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  most  obscure  in- 
dividuals in  society,  may  by  their  talents,  virtues,  and 
public  services,  rise  to  the  most  honorable  distinc- 
tions, and  attain  to  the  highest  offices  which  the  peo- 
ple can  give,  the  most  effectual  inducements  are  pre- 
sented. It  is  indeed  true,  that  only  a  few  who  run  in 
the  race  for  political  honor  can  obtain  the  prize.  But 
although*  many  come  short,  yet  the  exertions  and 
progress  which  they  make  are  not  lost  either  on 
themselves  or  society.  The  suitableness  of  their 
characters  and  talents  for  some  other  important  sta- 
tion may  have  been  perceived ;  at  least  the  cultiv8H 
tion  of  their  minds,  and  the  effort  to  acquire  an  honor- 
able reputation  may  render  "them  active  and  useful 
members  of  the  communityr  These  are  some  of  the 
benefits  peculiar  to  a  popular  government  Benefits 
which  we  have  long  enjoyed.  And  if  we  f<Nrm  any 
just  estimate  of  their  value,  from  us  will  ^  proceed  v 
thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of  them  that  make' 
merry.'' 

His  Excellency  will  permit  us  on  this  occasion  to 
offer  him  our  respectful  salutations.  During  a  long 
life  spent  in  the  public  service  of  his  Country,  he 
must  have  witnessed  her  increasing  prosperity  at 
Iiome,her  fame  abroad,  and  the  permanency  of  her  free 
institutions  with  inexpressible  satisfaction.  It  must 
be  gratifying  to  his  Excellency,  that  he  is  not  indebt- 
ed for  his  present  elevation  to  noble  birth,  but  to  the 
suffrages  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people. 
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Republics  have  been  charged  with  ingratitude. — 
And  if  to  erect  magnificent  palaces,  and  make  large 
grants  of  money,  be  necesa»ary  expressions  of  nation- 
al gratitude,  then,  we  have  been  ungrateful.  But 
such  as  the  people  have  had,  they  have  freely  be- 
stowed on  the  distinguished  Patriots  and  Heroes  of 
their  country.  All  the  Presidents,  and  nearly  all  the 
Vice  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  have  been  per- 
sons who  either  by  their  wisdom  or  valor,  assisted  in 
achieving  our  Independence.  And  who,  possessing 
any  greatness  of  soul  would  not  prefer  to  be  like 
Washington,  ^  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen ;" 
or  like  the  venerable  sage  of  Quincy,  happy  in  the 
unfeigned  respect  and  gratitude  of  nine  millions  of 
freemen,  rather  than  receive  a  price  for  his  services, 
"which  should  release  his  country  from  more  honora- 
ble obligations? 

It  is  only  necessary  to  look  over  the  list  of  gover- 
nors in  our  own  State,  to  be  convinced  that  grati- 
tude for  public  services  has  not  been  an  inactive 
principle  here.  Our  last  Chief  Magistrate  for  whose 
private  and  public  character  men  of  all  parties  feel  a 
sincere  and  profound  respect,  was  a  soldier  of  the 
revolution.  Nor  has  it  been  forgotten  by  the  people 
that  his  Excellency  held  an  important  station  in  the 
army  during  the  whole  of  that  eventful  period.  Be- 
sides other  considerations  which  I  need  not  name ; 
gratitude  has  had  its  influence  in  assigning  to  his 
Excellency  the  distinguished  office  which  he  now 
occupies. 

The  resignation  of  his  honor  the  Lieut  Governor, 
would  have  been  a  source  of  regret  to  his  fellow  citir 
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zen9,  had  they  not  known,  that  his  services  for  the 
State  are  not  withdrawn.  Having  acceptably  dia^ 
charged  Legislative  and  Executive  duties,  he  is  now 
clothed  with  Judiciary  power.  We  doubt  not  that 
his  Honor  will  fill  the  seat  of  justice,  with  high  repiir 
tation  to  himself,  and  add  another  name  to  the  em^ 
nent  men  in  that  department.  Should  he  need  anj 
incitement  in  the  performance  of  new  and  arduous 
duties,  he  will  call  to  recollection  his  learned,  able 
and  upright  predecessor. 

The  honourable  Council,  the  Senate  and  thfp 
House  of  Representatives,  will  please  to  receive  our 
congratulations.  Proceeding  from  the  midst  of  the 
people,  and  appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of  su- 
perintending the  public  interests,  the  objects  of 
your  labors  are  clearly  defined.  But  how  to  attain 
these  objects  in  the  most  effectual  and  ^tisfactorj 
manner  will  frequently  be  a  subject  of  painful  solici- 
tude. In  cases  which  are  brought  before  you,  where 
there  are  interfering  claims,  you  will  find  it  of  great 
advantage  to  divest  yourselves  as  much  as  possible 
of  local  and  sectional  prejudices,  and  to  act  under 
the  impression,  that  you  represent  the  whole,  and 
not  merely  a  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  There  is 
one  statute  of  our  common  Lawgiver,  which  if  sa*- 
credly  regarded,  will  often  do  more  in  giving  a  right 
direction  to  your  measures  than  the  most  able  and 
eloquent  arguments.  ^  Therefore  all  things  whatso- 
ever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them :  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets." 

It  has  been  a  part  of  the  system  of  despotic  govr 
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emments  to  keep  the  people  in  a  state  of  gross  ig- 
norance. But  a  polity  like  ours  can  exist  to  no  val- 
uable purpose  unless  knowled^^e  be  generally  diffusa 
ed.  Our  Legislators  have  always  perceived  this ; 
and  to  their  honor  it  should  be  recoitled,  that  they 
have  made  liberal  provision  for  our  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. As  our  wealth  and  population  have  increas- 
ed* Literary  Institutions  have  arisen  in  different  parts 
of  the  State;  nor  have  they  been  left  to  wither  and 
die  from  an  apprehension,  that  they  would  impede 
tbe  growth  of  those  already  planted. 

Believing  that  knowledge  and  virtue,  are  the  pil- 
lars which  support  our  political  Fabric,  we  indulge 
the  hope  that  our  Civil  Rulers  will  continue  to  be- 
stow, impartial,  and  liberal  aid  to  Seminaries  of  learn- 
ing.    The  multiplication  of  these,  is  an  indication 
that  the  people  are  rising  in  the  scale  of  intellectual 
improvement,and  one  of  the  best  pledges  that  we  shall 
remain  virtuous  and  free.     And  it  may  be  expected 
that  each  College  in  exciting  an  honorable  rivalry, 
will  be  ambitious  to  enlarge  its  foundation,  and  pro- 
vide more  ample  means  for  the  instructions  of  its 
Students.    But  these  considerations,  have  no  doubt, 
already  occuired  to  you  and  will   have  their  due 
weight  in  your  deliberations. 

With  the  congratulations  of  this  day,  the  Gover- 
nor and  Council,  and  the  tw^o  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature will  allow  me  to  suggest  that  they  need  the 
blessing  of  God.  Whatever  experience  and  talents, 
you  may  bring  to  the  Councils  of  State,  your  best  ef- 
forts will  be  fruitless  witliout  the  favor  of  the  Al- 
mighty.   **  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house :  they 
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labor  in  vain  that  build  it :  except  the  Lord  keep 
City,  the  watchmen  waketh  but  in  vain."     It 
conviction  of  his  entire  dependence  on  God  for 
perity,  which  caused  a  Chief  Magistrate  of  Judah 
pray ;  ^  Do  good  in  thy  good  pleasure  unto 
build  thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.'* 

Influenced  by  the  same  views,  are  we  not 
with  one  consent,  to  offer  the  supplication ;  ^  O 
isfy  us  early  with  thy  mercy ;  that  we  may  rejoit 
and  be  glad  all  our  days.  Let  thy  work  appear  unt 
thy  servants,  and  thy  glory  unto  their  children.  Anii: 
let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us :  ud 
establish  thou  the  work  of  our  hands  upon  us ;  ye^i 
the  work  of  our  hands  establish  thou  it.*' 
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IN  SENATE,  Mat  26,  1825. 

ORDERED,  That  the  Hon.  Measra.  Austin,  Mills  and  Kino,  h% 
m  Committae  to  wait  upon  the  Rev.  Willijlm  B.  Sprague,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Senate,  to  thank  him  for  the  sermon  by  him  deliv- 
ered before  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  the  Honora^ 
ble  Council,  and  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  to  request 
a  copy  thereof  for  the  press.  * 

Mest 

PAUL  WILLARD,  CUrk. 


It  is  obvious  that  there  rests  upon  every  man  a  two  fold 
responsibility;  arising  from  the  relations  which  he  sus- 
tains to  God,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  his  fellow  men,  on 
the  other.  He  is  responsible  to  God,  as  the  parent  of 
his  existence,  and  of  every  blessing,  which  renders  that 
existence  desirable.  To  his  fellow  men  he  is  responsible, 
as  possessing,  in  some  measure,  the  means  of  rendering 
them  good  and  happy ;  and,  especially,  as  being  united 
with  them  in  the  nearer,  or  more  remote  relations  of 
society.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  an  individual  so 
completely  insulated,  as  to  be  absolved  from  all  social 
obligation ;  but  even  if  that  were  possible,  he  would  still 
be  accountable  as  a  creature  of  God.  Nothing  can  sever 
the  relation  vdiich  man  holds  to  his  Creator,  but  an  an- 
nihilating act,  which  should  blot  out  man's  rational  ex- 
istence. 

You  will  readily  perceive,  that  the  text  admits  of  easy 
acconunodation  to  any  station  or  relation  in  life.  It  is 
my  purpose,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  consider  it  in  its 
application  to  civil  rulers  ;  and  thus  applied,  the  im- 
port of  it  will  be,  that  ihey^  who  are  elevated  to  office^  act 
under  a  responsibility^  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  interests  with  which  they  are  entrusted. 

As  government  is  of  divine  institution,  so  the  authority 
of  rulers  is  derived  originally  from  God :  to  him,  there- 
fore, they  must  ultimately  be  accountable.  But,  in  a 
subordinate  sense,  it  is  derived  from  their  fellow  men ; 
for  it  pertains  to  the  nature  of  government,  that  the  power 


possessed  hj   raters  is  a  voluntary  deposite  from  the 
people.    It  hence  follows,  that  they  are  responsible  to  the 
people  fer  the  use  which  they  make  of  it.     And  while 
this  re^Kmability  primarily  respects   the   generation   to 
which  they  immediately  belong,  it  reaches  backward  to 
generatioiis   that  are  past,    and  forward  to  those  which 
are  to  come.     It  is  in  thb  latter  view — as  it  respects  past 
and  future  generations,  that  I  purpose  to  consider  the  re- 
sponsibility of  rulers,  at  the  present  time;   for  it  is  an 
errour  not  peculiar  to  any  class  of  men,  and,  therefore, 
incident  to  those  in  authority,  that  they  are  too  prone  to 
act  in  view  of  the  present,  to  the  exclusion  of  both  the 
past  and  the  future ;-— to  forget  that  they  sustain  relations 
of  inunense  importance,  which  lie  beyond  their  immediate 
field  of  vision.     You  will  indulge  me,  therefore,  honoured 
auditors,   in  an  attempt   to  confirm  the  impression  of 
your  high  obligations,  while,  in  this  restricted  view   of 
the   text,   I  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  responsibility  of 
ctnl  rtders^  from  the  relations  which  they  sustain  to  past 
and  Juhare  generations ;    and  notice  some  of  the  claims 
which  those  rdations  involve. 

I.  I  am,  first,  to  illustrate  the  responsibility  ofcivU  rul- 
tr Si  from  ike  relations  which  they  sustain  to  past  and  future 
generations. 

As  it  respects  the  generations  that  are  past^  this  re- 
sponsibility may  appear  from  a  reference  to  the  prominent 
objects  of  publick  interest,  at  which  they  have  aimed,  and 


die  labaun  and  $aerifieeif  which  have  been  sustained  for 
their  attainment  and  preservation. 
These  objects  are  Lbabhuig,  Civil  Liberty,  and  Rfi- 

LIOIOH. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  vis.  Leabming— 4t  has  often 
been  remarked,  as  a  peculiarly  auspicious  circumstance, 
that  the  settlement  of  New-England  was  subsequent  to 
the  revival  of  letters  m  Europe ;  and  that  our  fathers, 
with  an  ardent  attachment  to  religious  liberty,  brought 
hither  a  high  sense  of  the  value  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment*   They  were  men,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
breathe  an  enlightened  atmosphere,  and  some  of  them 
were  among  the  very  master-spirits  of  the  age  ;  and  the 
moment  they  became  inhabitants  here,  though  all  around 
was  dark  and  wild,  there  appeared,  in  this  New-England 
sky,  the  morning  star  of  intellectual  glory.     They  judged 
— *and  they  judged  rightly — that  ignorance  is  incompati- 
ble with  a  high  degree  of  publick  prosperity  ;  and  that 
the  developement  of  the  intellectual  powers  is  not  more 
essential  to  the  dignity  and  perfection  of  man's  rational 
nature,  than  to  the*  stability  of  civil  government.     Hence 
diey  made  it  an  object  of  primary  concern,  to  provide  the 
proper  means  of  education,  and  to  bring  these  means  in 
contact  with  every  mind  over  which  they  had  control. 
Among  the  earliest  of  theur  transactions,  were  the  meas- 
ures which  they  adopted  in  respect  to   the  education 
of  their  children  ;  and  while  yet  the  wilderness  had  hard- 
ly began  to  retire  before  the  hand  of  civilisation,  they 


hd  made  ample  and  permaneiit  provision  for  the  im- 
provement of  posterity.^    And  this  Enlightened  regard  to 
education,  which  glowed  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Others, 
was  cherished  with  equal  solicitude  by  their  ofl^ring } 
ind  happily  for  us,  it  has  suffered  no  diminution,  hitherto, 
from  its  descent  through  the  line  of  their  posterity.     Each 
generation,  as  it  has  passed  away,  has  left  some  monu- 
ment of  literary  or  scientific  enterprise ;  some  institutions 
for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  ;  something  to  mark 
tn  era  of  advancmg  intellectual  improvement.     And  sure- 
ly no  higher  testimony  can  be  rendered  to  the  fidelity 
of  our  ancestors  in  the  cause  of  learning,  than  is  found 


*It  u  well  known  that  the  Univerrity  at  Cambridge  waa  founded  in 
1640y  just  twenty  yean  hher  the  first  landing  at  Plymouth.  In  May, 
1647,  the  fbHowiDg  act,  making  provision  for  achoola,  waa  passed  by  the 
denend  Court ;  and  has  been  continued;  with  some  modification,  to  the 
present  time. 

*'  It  is  ordered  by  this  Court  and  authority  thereof;  that  every  town- 
■hip  within  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the 
number  of  fifty  householders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within 
their  towns,  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resost  to  him,  to  write  and 
ready  whose  wages  shaU  be  paid,  either  by  the  parents,  or  masters  of 
such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general,  by  way  of  supply,  as  the 
laajorpart  of  those,  that  order  the  prudentials  of  the  town,  shall  appoint : 
provided  that  those,  who  send  their  children,  be  not  oppressed  by  pay- 
ing much  more  than  they  can  have  them  taught  for  in  other  towns. 

And  be  it  finrtker  ordered,  that  where  any  town  shall  increase  to  th» 
nmnber  of  one  hundred  families,  or  householders,  they  shall  set  up  a 
grammar  school,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth,  so  far 
is  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  University  :  and  if  any  town  neglect  the 
performance  hereof,  above  one  year,  then  every  such  town  shall  pay  five 
pounds  per  annum  to  the  next  such  school,  till  they  shall  perform  this 
order." 

See  Jindeni  CharierM,  and  CoUmy  and  Province  lfi,^$  of  JU^ttto^^- 
»tUs  Bay.    Page  186,  Chap.  8& 
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in  the  fact,  that  there  is,  at  this  moment,  hardly  a  spot 
beneath  the  face  of  Heaven,  with  which,  in  respect  to  the 
general  diffusion  of  the  means  of  knowledge,  New-Eng- 
land may  not  bear  a  triumphant  comparison. 

Another  prominent  object  to  which  the  •  attention  o( 
past  generations  has  been  drawn,  is  Citil  Libeett. 
The  degree  of  liberty  which  any  people  enjoy,  depends 
immediately  upon  the  nature  of  their  government,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  administered ;  for  notwithstand- 
ing the  dreams  of  some  political  enthusiasts,  there  is,  in  a 
state  of  anarchy,  nothing  of  freedom  but  the  name.  And 
that  the  highest  degree  of  liberty  may  be  enjoyed,  it  is 
necessary,  not  only  that  the  government  in  itself  be  good, 
but  that  it  be  accommodated  to  the  genius,  habits,  and  sit- 
uation of  the  people.  There  was  every  thing  in  the  char- 
acter and  circumstances  of  our  fathers,  to  lead  them  to 
form  a  high  estimate  of  civil  liberty,  and  just  views  of  the 
nature  of  government.  Besides  being  men  of  enlarged 
minds,  they  had  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  op- 
eration of  different  forms  of  government,  and  of  noticing 
the  elements  both  of  their  weakness  and  their  stabili^. 
They  had  learned  to  regard  an  alliance  between  church 
and  state  as  contrary  to  nature  ; — as  equaOy  hostile  to  the 
civil  and  religious  interests  of  man.  Under  these  advan- 
tages, they  organized  themselves  as  a  political  body ;  and 
the  constitution  which  they  adopted,  displayed  the  vigour 
and  maturity  of  enlightened  statesmen,  and  combined  the 
dements  of  fiiture  national  greatness.     And  though,  at  a 
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subsequent  period,  this  form  of  government  was,  in  some 
degree,  modified  by  the  mother  comitry,  lest  we  should 
seem  to  forget  our  dependence  upon  her,  yet,  the  mo- 
ment that  Britain  became  oppressive,  the  spirit  of  resis* 
tance  shot  an  electrick  impulse  through  tein  thousand  bo* 
foms.  Whether  we  confine  our  views  to  our  own  state, 
OT  eictend  them  to  the  family  of  states  of  which  ours  is  a 
member,  every  piige  of  our  history  exhibits  evidence,  that 
our  ancestors  have  been  the  faithful  guardians  of  civil  lib- 
erty. 

The  only  remaining  object  of  publick  interest  which  I 
shall  notice,  as  having  been  cherished  by  the  generations, 
which  have  gone  before  us,  is  Religion.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  settlement  of  New  England  originated  in 
the  love  of  religious  liberty.  No  other  principle  in  the 
human  breast  inspires  such  invincible  fortitude,  or  acts 
with  such  irresistible  energy.  Tou  may  abridge  man's 
physical  liberty,  and  shut  out  from  him  the  light  of 
Heaven,  and  you  will  not  have  awakened  so  powerful  a 
principle  of  resistance,  as  when  you  attempt  to  cramp  the 
operations  of  the  immortal  mind,  in  a  concern  that  lies 
immediately  between  man  and  his  Maker.  Our  fathers, 
acting  mider  the  high  impulse  derived  from  persecution, 
adopted  into  their  system  of  government  the  principles  of 
religious  toleration  ;  and  if,  in  some  instances,  they  may 
seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  these  principles  in  their  prac* 
tice,  who,  that  considers  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the 
Omnipotence  of  hatnt,  but  will  find  a  ready  apology  for 
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the  arrour  ?  But  after  all,  they  laid,  broad  and  deep^ 
the  foundatkHi  of  religious  libertjr ;  and  on  this  founda- 
tion, succeeding  generations  have  builtf  of  durable  and 
precious  materials,  a  magnificent  superstructure.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  our  political  existence,  this  has 
been,  in  general*  the  fiivoured  land  of  religious  freedom  ; 
a  refiige  from  the  storms  of  persecution ;  a  spot  where 
the  rights  of  conscience  have  been  considered  inviolable ; 
and  iriiere  different  modes  of  faith,  and  difierent  forms  of 
worship,  have  alike  been  protected  by  the  broad  shield 
of  dvil  authority. 

But  it  was  not  merely  religious  liberty^  towards  which 
the  regards  of  our  uncestors  were  so  strongly  drawn  ;*- 
they  were  equally  zealous  for  the  support  of  religious 
imitiiuiioni.  They  adopted  it,  as  a  fundamental  maxim, 
that  man  cannot  be  happy  in  any  capacity  without  being 
virtuous ;  that  the  grand  pillar  upon  which  government 
must  ultimately  rest,  is  Religion ;  and  that  there  is  an  in- 
dissoluble connection  between  the  prevalence  of  religionj 
and  the  maintenance  of  its  institutions.  Hence  they  in- 
corporated into  their  political  fabrick,  a  deep  regard  for 
the  cause  of  virtue ;  and  threw  around  the  institutions  of 
God  the  protection  of  pubUck  authority.  They  claimed 
of  efery  individual  that  he  should  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  die  Christian  religion,  on  the  equitable  ground 
that  he  was  a  sharer  m  its  blessings.  For  the  ministry 
of  the  goqpel  they  made  liberal  provision,  as  the  most 
Qflkient  ei^gine  which  Christiani^  employs ;  and  in  con- 
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nectioD  with  this,  lliey  enjoined  a  devout  observanee  of 
the  Sabbath.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  pilgrims }  and 
thanks  to  a  gracious  Providence,  this  spirit  did  not  ex- 
pire with  them ;  for  in  each  successive  generation,  there 
have  been  found  a  host  of  wise  and  good  men,  ^o  have 
been  a  wall  of  fire  round  about  our  religious  institutions, 
and  have  brought  to  their  support  the  whole  amount  of 
their  activity  and  influence. 

But  if  such  are  the  prominent  objects,  which  have 
awakened  the  interest  of  past  generations,  let  us  glance, 
for  a  moment,  at  the  labours  and  saerificeSf  which  have 
been  sustained  in  behalf  of  them.  And,  on  this  article, 
I  shall  only,  in  few  words,  point  you  to  two  periods,  by 
way  of  illustration  : — ^I  mean,  the  period  of  the  original 
utilement  of  New  England^  and  that  of  the  revolution^ 
which  gave  ui  our  national  independence  ;— -for  though,  in 
the  one  case,  the  immediate  object  for  which  they  toiled 
and  suflTered,  was  religious  liberty,  and  in  the  other,  civil 
freedom,  yet,  in  each,  the  enterprize  had  an  important 
bearing  upon  all  the  dearest  interests  of  man. 

In  regard  to  the  sacrifices  which  attended  the  original 
settlement  of  the  country^  little  need  be  said  }  for  happily, 
most  that  can  be  said,  has  been  a  thousand  times  re- 
peated, in  every  form,  firom  the  dignified  oration  down  tb 
the  stories  of  childhood.  The  sufierings  of  our  andes^ 
tors,  it  is  well  known,  did  not  commence  on  this  side  the 
ocean :  in  their  own  country,  they  were  every  where  met 
by  the  persecuting  arm  of  civil  power.    And  such  was 
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the  oppression  to  which  they  were  subject  for  daring  tt» 
assert  those^  rights  which  HeaTen  has  forbidden  man  to 
iBfadef  thai  tfaey  broke  away  firom  the  endearing  assoda- 
tioos  of  Cunily  and  home,  and  committed  tbemselTes  to 
the  bosom  ot  the  oceani  and  the  mercy  of  God.  And 
when  Ihey  bad  buffetted  with  the  storms  of  a  protracted 
voyagei  they  exchanged  the  perils  of  the  deep  for  the 
perik  of  the  wilderness ;  and  here,  they  found  themselves 
without  a  hovel  to  shield  them  from  the  wmds,  while  the 
face  of  nature  far  and  wide,  was  one  bleak  field  of  deso- 
lation. I  need  net  tell  you,  how  the  horrours  of  famine 
clustered  nfbn  them  ;  or  how  soon  half  their  number  had 
gone  to  people  the  land  of  silence  ;  or  how  the  savage 
yell  broke  up  the  repose  of  midnight ;  or  how  the  shrieks 
of  houseless,  shivering  infanpy,  struck,  like  the  knell  of 
death,  tipon  a  mother's  heart.  There  was  that  in  the 
suflEbringB  of  the  pilgrims  which  the  most  touching  elo- 
quence has  never  told ; — an  originality  of  human  woe* 
which  cast  into  the  shade  the  common  calamities  mcident 
to  men.  And  when  the  first  generation,  wearied  and 
worn  out  by  ^cissitude,  laid  themselves  down  to  rest  in 
the  grave,  their  children  entered  into  their  labours ;  and 
while  they  reaped  a  rich  harvest  of  privileges  from  the 
sufierings  of  their  fathers,  they  sowed,  in  their  own  tears, 
the  seeds  of  prosperity  for  the  next  generation.  Say, 
then,  sons  of  the  pilgrims,  what  value  will  ye  affix  to  that 
legacy,  which  comes  down  sealed  with  the  privations  and 
tears  of  the  firthers  of  New  England  f 
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But  erery  estimate  of  the  sacrifices  of  past  generations 
will  be  extremely  imperfect,  which  does  not  take  into 
new  the  f  offerings  of  our  tevoluiiaiutry  contut;  for,  if 
it  cost  some  of  the  dearest  interests  of  the  fathers  to 
originate  our  privilegesi  it  cost  some  of  the  best  blood  of 
their  descendants  to  preserve  them.  Never,  perhaps,  was 
there  a  contest  commenced,  in  which  the  conflicting 
powers  seemed  more  unequal ;  but  yet,  in  truth,  the  in- 
fants' arm  was  nerved  with  the  giant's  strength  ;  the  most 
invincible  energy  lay  on  the  side  of  the  greatest  apparent 
weakness  ;— for  on  that  side,  was  truth,  and  right,  and 
Heaven.  It  rarely  happens  that  an  oppressed  people  cast 
off  the  yoke,  without  a  desperate  struggle ;  for  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  very  act  of  determining  to  be  free,  at 
once  supposes  and  inspires  an  invincible  heroism ;  on  the 
other,  there  is  no  hand,  that  wields  the  thunderbolts  of 
war  with  more  desolating  energy,  than  the  hand  of  op- 
pression. Though  our  fathers  could,  with  confidence, 
commit  their  cause  to  the  God  of  armies,  and  often  re- 
ceived tokens  of  his  favour,  and  finally  obtained  com- 
plete success,  yet,  in  the  progress  of  the  contest,  there 
were  scenes  exhibited,  the  very  thought  of  which  makes 
the  heart  bleed.  There  are  many  now  among  us,  who 
have  in  rivid  remembrance,  those  days  of  peril  and  con- 
flict. There  are  those  who  recollect  how  the  flames  of 
our  conflagrated  villages  went  up  to  heaven ;  how  the 
green  fields  were  despoiled  of  their  beauty  by  the  march 
of  armies,  and  the  soil  fattened  with  the  blood  of  those 
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who  had  tilled  it.  There  are  some  widows  and  mothers 
still  left,  who  will  tell  you  how  they  watched  and  wept  at 
midnight,  longing,  and  yet  dreading  to  hear  the  event  of 
some  decisive  battle ;  and  then,  how  the  current  of  life 
set  back,  when  they  were  told  that  theur  husbands  and 
sons  would  return  to  them  no  more.  And  there  is,  here 
and  there,  a  revolutionary  patriot,  not  yet  fallen  before 
the  hand  of  death,  who  led  his  countrymen  into  the  field, 
and  some,  who  bear  the  marks  of  wounds,  which  consti* 
tuted  part  of  the  price  of  our  country's  glory.  So  long 
as  the  record  of  our  revolution  remains,  and,  especially, 
so  long  as  we  can  converse  with  those,  who  shared  in  its 
perik,  and  bled  in  its  battles,  we  can  hardly  form  a 
moderate  estimate  of  those  privileges  which  it  was  de- 
signed  to  secure.  * 

There  are  other  occasions  than  those  which  I  have  men- 
tioned-—occasions  interwoven  with  our  whole  history,  to 
which  I  might  refer  you  for  evidence  of  the  sacrifices  of 
past  generations ;  but  what  I  have  already  said  is  all  that 
the  time  will  permit,  and  it  is  suflicient  for  my  present 
purpose.  Now,  as  preceding  generations  have  done 
and  suffered  so  much  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of 
Learning,  Liberty,  and  Religion,  and  as  these  interests 
are  confided,  in  an  important  sense,  to  civil  rulers,  who 
does  not  see  that  there  hence  devolves  upon  them  a 
correspondmg  obligation  to  be  faithful  ?  In  committing 
this  important  trust  to  your  hands,  your  ancestors  remind 
you  that  it  is  a  monument  of  their  toils  and  trials  ;  and  as 
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fte  90IIS  of  the  pilgriin.s  and  tbe  sons  of  those,  who  bled 
m  the  refotaitioo,  they  bid  you  cherish  it  with  most  se- 
cred  fideliiy* 

Having  now  ilhistrated  the  responsibiliqr  of  rulers,  firom 
tbe  relatioa  which  they  bear  to  past  generations,  allow 
me,  for  a  few  moments,  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
counterpart  of  this,  tii  re$p^  to  ike  generaiiam  which 
QTt  yei  to  come.  I  will  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject, 
from  the  j^rogrestive  operation  of  inflmenee  upon  eodety^ 
from  the  analogy  ofexperieneef  and  from  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumttaneei  of  our  country. 

The  progrunve  operation  of  influence  upon  eociety^ 
cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  person  of  obser- 
vation ;  and  its  bearing  upon  the  responsibility  of  civil 
rulers,  is  scarcely  less  obvious.  You  may  place  a  person 
of  any  character,  in  any  situation,  where  he  shall  see  and 
converse  vrith  human  beings,  and  you  will  strive  in  vain 
to  neutralize  his  influence.  No  matter  how  great  may 
be  his  intellectual  degradation,  or  how  unanimously  he 
may  be  excluded  from  the  decent  walks  of  life,  there  are 
those,  whom  his  opinions  and  example  will,  in  some 
measure,  controul.  It  is  an  inherent  quality  in  the  con- 
stitution of  society — the  ordinance  of  Heaven-*a  law  of 
the  moral  world,  that  human  beings  associated  together, 
should  be  subject  to  each  other's  influence.  And  this  in- 
fluence is  not  limited  to  the  brief  period  of  human  life  ; — 
it  is  what  remains  of  us  after  we  are  gone  down  to  the 
grave  ;  and  it  will  continue  to  operate  till  the  grave  shall 
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tioBuy  oonffict ;  or  who  framed  that  noble  instrument — 

the  churter  of  our  eountrjr's  liberty.    And  indeed,  you 

nifty  fix  your  eye  upon  any  period  of  the  political  history 

either  of  our  commonwetkh,  or  country,  end  you  will  find, 

diough  in  an  mferior  degree,  an  iUustratioQ  6f  the  same 

principle.     All  experience  proves  that  the  political  as  well 

as  moral  iniquities  of  rulers,  are  visited  upon  succeeding 

generations ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  that  is  just, 

and  honest,  and  of  good  report,  in  their  administration,  i.s 

propagated,  by  many  nameless  influences,  to  posterity.— 

If  then,  the  thing  that  katk  been,  is  that  which  thaU  be ;— • 

if  the  order  of  Providence,  in  this  respect,  be  uniform,  it 

is  manifest  that  civil  rulers  of  the  present  generation  are 

acting  for  generatioM  to  come. 

There  is  yet  another  consideration,  which  may  help  to 

illustrate  the  respooaibility  of  cavil  rulers,  in  reference  to 

future  generations  ^-n«nd  that  is,  tlU  ptmliar  $i(uation  of 
otcr  tountry.    I  refer  to  iii  rugMittjr  inertamng  populatianf 

and  to  the  MttUuJk  ^Mdk  ii  hoU$  tn  ike  view  of  foreign 

flOlUNU. 

Tlie  pcpidaiion  of  this  country,  whether  we  take  into 
view  die  whole  period  firom  its  original  settlement,  or  fix 
upon  any  particular  pcution  of  it,  has,  in  respect  to  the 
rapidity  of  its  progress,  had  no  parallell  in  modern  times. 
When  it  it  recollected  that  but  little  nuMre  than  two  cen- 
turies have  passed  away,  abce  it  became  the  residence  of 
civilned  maB»  and  that  it  now  contams,  probably,  more 
than  tifm  iniUieiia  of  inhabitants ;  and,  moreover,  that  there 
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lis  incrttte^  «  prospect  opesB  befon  us,  wtdshyatfint 
fiew,  99elmnaaim  hk»  ik9  dreim  of  an  orratie  tmoff  ibm 
the  tikeisfiols  t>f  scAer  jodgmeot  The  distuit  mouiif 
terns  eai  velliey,  ^bieh,  but  a  few  ycais  8mce»  were  the 
smlHipittedehsniDioii  ofeavi^es  and  wild  beasts,  are  now 
imHiag  under  the  hand  of  euitivatioB^  eadubitkig  the  inif 
proteniMts  of  eitilized  lifsi  and  templea  for  the  worsh^ 
o(  God.  Aikd  It  requires  not  the  ^Mrit  ^  prophecy  to 
^rcehre  ifiist,  at  no  distant  period,  this  eame  sjpirit  of  w* 
terprise,  wfaidh  has  already  penetrated  «6  far  into  die  w3* 
demea^  wffl  have  peopled  the  shares  tt  the  western 
oceaa.  VHto^does  not  see  ^^4lb  feemre  ki  the  slate  of 
our  country,  invests  the  oftce  of  tWil  rulebi  widi  high  tee 
qpomAiQIiy  $  for  net  only  wffl  their  kiiience  be  Mt  by 
fiiture  isehefirifees,  bm  each  enctesmTe  generation^  for 
ages  to  lootne^  wil,  probably,  surpais  by  millioiia  die  one 
whieh  preceded  it.  I  admit,  indeed,  diat  this  considera- 
tioti  ids  wkh  fki  greatest  weight,  upon  diose,  #ho  are 
more  Hniediately  active  te  the  concertis  6f  ih«  aadon ; 
for  ef«iy  puhiden  at  the  s^al  of  pdfitital  ltfe»  vibrates  to 
die'  rentMifsl  pirt  of  the  body.  Bm  to  tboie,  who  are 
ettttiMed iMiihie  government  of  the  differrat  states,  and 
eqpeddl/, «»  yon y  henoered  guardialM  of  tbii  coi^atton^ 
iiveiMi,tUii^seiisi4^fvden  should  c<Mi«irdy«deep  inipl<ession 
of  respeosibility.  Though  the  ii^fluenee  ipriiieh  ymi  exert 
upon  tba  Uftdon,  be  neither  sd  dirset,  ta  so  univ^psal,  as 
that,  whidh  pfoeeede  frodi  h/^  sej^iM  eeu^ils,  yet, 


iuch  is  the  S3nnpath7,  which  exists  between  the  different 
branches  of  our  republick,  that  if  one  member  suffer,  the 
other  members  will,  in  some  measure^  suffer  with  it ;  and 
besides,  there  are  multitudes  emigrating,  and  probably  still 
to  emigrate,  from  within  the  sphere  of  your  immediate 
administratioii,  who  will  carry  with  them  into  distant  re- 
gions the  characters  which  they  have  here  formed,  and 
will  transmit  them  to  posterity.  It  is  not  a  wild  conjecture 
to  suppose  that  there  may  hereafter  be  large  communities, 
where  the  foot  of  civilized  man  has  never  yet  trod,  whose 
character  you  may  have  assisted  to  form,  and  whose  des- 
tiny your  measures  may  continue  to  influence,  after  your 
bodies  shall  have  returned-  to  the  dust,  as  they  were,  and 
your  spirits  to  God,  who  gave  them. 

The  other  circumstance  connected  with  the  situation  of 
our  country,  to  which  I  adverted,  is  the  atUitide  fffhich  it 
holds  in  the  view  of  foreign  natiom.  The  history  of  re- 
publicks  has  generally  been  short ;  and  not  unfrequently, 
it  has  been  written  in  blood.  Such  had  been  the  result  of 
all  the  attempts  of  former  times  to  maintain  a  republican 
government,  that  the  nations  marvelled  when  they  saw  us 
repeating  the  experiment.  They  told  us  that  we  were 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  experience ;  and  that  we  were  resigning 
ourselves  to  the  delusions  of  political  childhood  ;  and  that 
we  should  wake  from  our  dreams  only  in  season  to  witness 
our  destruction.  But  so  it  has  not  yet  proved.  I  will  not 
venture  an  opinion  on  the  question,  whether  or  not  the 
grand  experiment  in  relation  to  the  practicability  of  man's 
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being  both  free  and  bappy,  has  been  brought  to  its  legidr 
miate  result :  but  "be  that  as  it  may,  it  admits  of  no  ques- 
tion thai  our  government  has  abeady  exerted  an  important 
influence  upon  the  destinies  of  other  nations ;  and  if  it 
should  gather  stability  with  age,  and  for  centuries  to  come, 
stand  forth  to  the  view  of  the  world  firm  and  beautiful,  I 
know  not  what  limit  can  be  assigned  to  its  influence,  short 
of  the  remotest  boundary  of  civilized  society,  and  the  most 
distant  period  of  time.  Now  then,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  permanence  of  our  political  fabrick  is  to  have  such 
a  miglhty  bearing  upon  the  prosperity  of  other  nations,  can 
we  resist  the  impression,  that  our  civil  rulers  are  charged 
with  interests  of  immense  importance  ;  and  that  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  they,  who  are  called  to 
legislate  for  our  country,  or  for  any  portion  of  it,  at  the 
present  day,  are,  in  fact,  legislating  for  the  world,  through 
every  future  generation. 

II.  I  have  now  closed  the  illustration  which  I  proposed 
of  the  responsibility  of  rulers,  from  their  relation  to  future 
generations  ;  and  with  it,  the  first  article  of  my  discourse. 
I  proceed,  secondly,  to  notice^  mare  particularly^  some  of 
the  tlaiimM  involved  in  the  rehuiom  which  I  tiave  been  con- 
fidering. 

L  It  is  incumbent  on  civil  rulers,  in  view  of  their  rela- 
tions to  past  and  future  generations,  that  they  guard 
agahut  a  reitlaa  spirit  of  change.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
plead  for  a  blind>  and  indiscriminate  reverence  for  anti- 
quity ;  for  I  weU  know  that  as  man  is  now  a  fallible 
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being,  so  be  has  ever  been ;  and  ibe  deductioM  <rf  hiona 
Reason  are  always  liable  to  partake  of  btunaa  imperfect 
tton.  It  isi  therefore,  tmqimtioiiaUj,  Ike  ^ntj  of  ctv{l 
rulers  to  purge  awaj  the  dross  of  fenner  agea;  not  to  be 
the  more  bdulgent  towards  an  erroor,  beoiiae  k  «aagr  bam. 
been  rocked  in  the  lame  cradle^  and  efaerofaed  by  die 
same  hands,  With  the  dearest  interests  of  our  tomorj^*^ 
It  is  rights  too,  that  the  measures^  of  civB  gorenment 
should  correspond  with  the  exigences  of  the  eommmitcy ; 
and  that  chuijges  dhottM  be  made  to  meet  the  diflbrent 
attitudes  which  it  may  Itssume.  But  all  this  it  Tory  re« 
motd  jfirom  that  spirit  of  innovatibn,  which  it  nerer  ttX  oest) 
etcept  uriieiki  the  elements  iuround  are  in  a  ootaaotm, 
and  die  fountains  of  the  great  deep  teem  fifcely  to  be 
broken  ,up.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  qxirit  is  peetliiar  to 
tfiose  in  audiority :  I  regard  it  rather  as  bdongtng,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  human  nature ;  bat  when  it 
happens  to  gain  possession  of  those,  to  whom  are  cemtiit* 
ted  the  destinies  of  a  state  of  natibi^  it  acts  with  b  moat 
malignant  energy.  It  sweeps  away  the  ancient  landmarkB 
of  society,  and  levels  with  the  dust  the  fairest  nmnmients 
of  legislation,  and  brands  with  contempt  eveijr  syibem  of 
policy,  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  other  genera^ 
tions.  Let  whatever  has  descended  to  iitM4  repeat  it—* 
of  the  fruits  of  errour,  in  former  dqrs,  be  c(»rrected }  but 
let  not  the  hand  of  innovatioD  blot  out  any  thing,  diat  is 
praiseworthy  or  venerable.  Our  institutiona  are  not  the 
less  valuable-^they  are  the  more  to*-^from  having  oH|^- 


altd  ia  the  wiidoai  of  our  fathers ;  for  while  thof  hate 
gpdiheTed,  id  a  good  d^ee,  the  honoiin  of  age,  they  have 
yielded  nt  fiur  better  adtantages  of  mtellectaal  and  moral 
Gttlinrei  than  if  they  had  been  the  product  of  our  own  la* 
bouTi  and  of  course,  were  now  in  their  infancy.  Hoi 
cberefbre^  mho  rudety  assaila  them,  it  guilty  of  a  kind  of 
parricide ;  of  pakqring  the  hand  that  haa  fed  him,  and  of 
striking  a  dagger  into  the  heart,  not  merely  of  venerable 
age,  but  of  parental  tenderness* 

Agunat  this  spirit  m  civil  rulers,  those,  who  have  passed 
off  die  stage,  and  those,  who  are  hereafter  to  occupy  it, 
enter  a  united  remonstrance.  The  language  of  past  gen* 
erations  is,  **  do  not  sacrifice  to  an  impatient  desire  of 
change,  the  fruit  of  our  toils  and  sufferings,  or  hastily  cast 
away  diat,  vrfaich  has  the  testimony  of  ages  in  its  favour.'* 
The  language  of  fiiture  generations  is,  ^^  beware  how  you 
divert  firom  its  course  that  stream  of  blessings,  which  orig* 
inaied  in  the  sacrifices  and  piety  of  our  ancestors,  and 
wbkh  has,  hitherto,  flowed  onward  in  the  line  of  their  de* 
scendanta.  Beware  how  you  alienate  the  goodly  inheri- 
tance wUch  was  designed  for  us,  and  entail  upon  us  die 
bitter  result  of  experiment  and  innovation." 

II.  Another  claim  which  past  and  future  generations 
have  upon  civil  rulers,  is,  that  they  should  punue  a  Ubend 
policy,  Ml  Tuped  to  our  JUmestiek  and  foreign  relatione* 
So  powerful  is  the  selfish  principle  in  the  human  heart, 
that  it  is  a  most  difficult  task  even  for  good  men  effectu* 
sUy  to  restrain  its  operations ;  and  perhaps  there  is  hard- 
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ly  anj   petition    p4iicb   the  Christian,   especially,  in  a 
responsible  station,  has  more  frequent  occasicm  to  oflbr, 
than  that  he  may  be  kept  from  a  low  and  partial  estimate 
of  duty,  and  may  expand  his  views  and  feelings  to  em- 
brace the  whole  circle  of  his  relations.    They,  who  are 
charged  with  the  office  of  legislating  for  a  community, 
are,  especially,  bound  to  adopt  an  elevated  and  liberal 
principle  of  action.     If  the  venerable  legislators  of  this 
commonwealth,  should,  at  any  time,   find  that  the  in- 
terests of  difierent  portions  of  it  should  seem  to  clash,  and 
that  what  might  increase  the  prosperity  of  one  section, 
would  diminish  that  of  anotiier,  they  are  bound,  so  far  as 
they  can,  to  pursue  a  policy,  which  may  harmonize  con- 
fficting  interests ;  and  while  they  take  care  not  to  violate 
any  of  the  claims  of  private  justice,  they  are  to  have  an 
ultimate  regard  to  the  common  good  of  those  for  whom 
they  legblate.     And  so  too,  in  respect  to  our  national 
councils — ^if  there  should  sometimes  be  an  interference 
between  the  interests  of  difierent  states,  or  between  those 
of  a  single  state,  and  all  the  rest,  which  compose  our  re- 
publick,  it  is  the  duty  of  legislators,  while  they  pay  a  pro- 
per respect  to  local  rights,  to  act  in  view  of  the  highest 
interests  of  this  great  community.    And  to  extend  the 
principle  still  further— if  our  country,  as  a  member  of  the 
commonwealth  of  nations,  should,  at  any  time,  have  an 
opportunity  to  aggrandize  itself  at  the   expence  of  other 
nations,  it  would  be,  at  once,  a  violation  o£  genuine  pat- 
riotism, and  sound  morality,  to  avail  ourselves  of  it.    A 


cune  wiB  forever  hang^  upon  the  fixitsteps  af  such  a  poUf 
cy ;  and  if.  it  should  seem  to  confer  upoa  our  countiy  a 
temporaiy  elevation^  it  would  ultimately  mar  its  glory, 
and  vcouldi  jnobably,  be  Tisited  in  aational  judgments 
upon  QUI  children's  children. 

)t  is  impossible  to  look  back  upon  tbe  hi^toiy  of  our 
country,  without  pereeivuig  how  much  we  ate  iadebtod 
for  our  present  prosperity^  to  that  Uheral  syatem  of  policy, 
which- hae' generally  been  pursued  by  those,  who  have 
gone  before  us^  It  is  wi^  this,  no  doubt,,  that. we  aro  to 
connect  the  (act,  that  the  interesta  of  differedl  a^ctiona  of 
our  commonwealth  and  country,  are  ao  happily  balanced, 
and  that  our  relations  to,  foreign  cOuntrieii  are,  on  the 
whole,  so  desirable.  And  tbroligh.  thisi  li^ppy  »stato  of 
things,  there  isr  con,veyedto  oivil  rul0r»/'iri  ohai^e  ftooa 
preceding  generations,  to  gorand  do?  Vike^iMl  whiles  .it^ift 
echoed,  by  nulUons  of  voices,  fe>m  an.A)tib%Vtl  poetbcHy^ 
It  would,  be  treason  to.  the  dead^  to  put  af  imneceasargr 
hazard  that  publick  harmonji^  whiohithey  ao^ove  soeatn- 
esdy  tp  establish ;,  apd  it  wpuld  be^  ci;ueU}[  to  those  whoi 
shall  come  after  us,  to  sofvt  the:  sioeda^of  domeatick  fanr 
tion,  or  foreign. invasion,  wbic;h,in  their  day, ,sbmdd  springy 
up,  and  yield  a- plentiful  harvest  of  pubUpk;ca)amily* 

3.  It  obviously  results  from  the  relatioas  whiob  civil 
nders  sustain,  to  past  and  future  generations,,  that  thejf 
ikauld  extend-  a  liberal  patronage  to  the  cmut  of  edueor 
tian.  It  is  not,  in  respect  to  the  influence  of  learning 
with  cojiim)mities,  aa  with  individuals*    Tbovi^  it  is  tru, 
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indeed,  that  the  enlargement  of  the  intellectiial  fomrs 
is  alvnys  an  addition  to  human  enjoyment,  unless  it  b« 
rendered  otherwise  hy  the  countemuling  influence  of 
depravity, .  or  by  some  accidental  circumstance  of  our 
condition,  yet  it  is  also  true,  that  an  iDdividua]  of  ex- 
tremely limited  capacities  and  cultivation,  may,  on  the 
whole,  enjoy  a  good  degree  of  happiness ;  for  beside  that 
which  results  from  a  well  balaaced  slate  of  the  affections, 
be  may  hare  many  external  means  of  happiness ;  and, 
especially,  he-may  live  in  the  secure  and  quiet  enjoyment 
of  all  bis  rights.  But  there  is  obviously  implied,  in  this 
very  case,  an  enU^tened  publick  sentiment ;  for  this  is 
essential  to  the'-exiGtence  of  good  government,  without 
which  the  lights,  even  of  an  individual,  could  not  be  se- 
cure. You  may  fairly  calculate,  that  in  proportion  ss 
ignorance  prevails  in  a  community,  civil  government  will 
partake  of  itM -character  of  despotism,  and  the  amount  of 
publick  happiness  Will,  in  the  same  ratio,  be  diminished. 
In  every  well-regulated  community,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  he  some  men  of  high  intellectual  attain- 
ments, not  only  to  controul  the  complicated  machinery  of 
civil  government,  but  to  establish  and  sustiun  publick  in- 
stitutions, and  to  impart  respectabiUty  to  publick  charac- 
ter. And  it  is  peculiarly  demanded  by  the  genius  of  our 
government,  which  recognizes  no  other  sovereignty  than 
the  will  of  the  people,  that,  while  there  should  be  some, 
who  have  drank  doep  ai  the  wells  of  learning,  there 
filimld  be  a  g«B«ral  diffiiston  of.  knowledge  through  i 
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classes  of  societj;  for  if  the  administration  ef  governs 
ment  is  actually  in  the  hands  of  a  f^w^  it  is  committed  to 
,them  hj  the  voluntary  suffiages  of  a  majority  of  the 
people*  Hence  there  results  a  necessity  that  while  we 
^bouM  have  some  literary  institutions,  which  may  furnish 
extensive  advantages  to  those,  who  have  the  ability  and 
dispositiim  for  intellectual  pursuits,  there  should  be  pro* 
vbion  for  carrying  the  means  of  what  is  usually  termed  a 
good  common  education  to  every  family  and  individual  in 
the  community.  And,  happily  for  us,  through  the  wis- 
dom of  our  fathers,  and  the  smiles  of  Providence,  we,  of 
this  commonwealth,  at  least,  have  this  double  necessi^ 
supplied,  in  our  university  and  colleges,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  our  academies  and  common  schools,  on  the  other. 
Let  this  system  of  means,  then,  for  extending  useful 
knowledge,  which  has  had  the  sanction  of  long  experi- 
ence, be  sacredly  guarded  by  our  legislators.  Let  them 
recollect  that  the  stability,  the  energy,  the  very  existence 
of  our  government,  may  depend,  in  a  great  measure, 
upon  the  protection  and  encouragment,  which  are  ex- 
tended to  the  cause  of  learning.  Remember  that  the 
good  and  great  men,  who  have  gone  before  you,  have 
been  nursiDg  fathers  to  our  literary  institutions,  and  that 
they  have  a  right  to  require  that  the  fruit  of  their  labours 
and  suflbrings  should  not  be  sacrified  in  the  hands  of  their 
AicoeMors.  And  remember,  too,  that  they  who  will  hve 
after  joa  are  dead,  will  bless  your  memories  for  every 
\0fk§m,'WJm  of  learning,  as  having  contributed  to 
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fierpetaate  cm  rt^l>Iica!i  institutioK,  snd  to  tender  po^ 
terity  more  wise  and  happy* 

4.  I  will  only  add,  fourthly,  that  liie  relatione  which 
civil  rulerg  bear  to  past  and  future  generations,  demand 
that  they  should  guatd,  with  great  ear^  the  intereits  'of  re- 
ligion.  I  am  bot  here  about  td  plead  the  cause  of  any 
religious  aect;  for  iS  there  be  one  feature  in  our  consti- 
tution upon  which  I  dwell  with  more  satisfaction  dian  the 
rest,  it  is  that,  which  recognises  a  perfect  equality  among 
all  Christian  denominations.— Not  that  I  believe  the 
faith  of  all  denominations  to  be  equally  pure  and  good : 
far  from  it  ;-*-but  I  believe  that  the  faiih  of  every  man, 
provided  it  do  not,  in  its  practical  results,  infringe  the  in- 
terests of  his  fellow  men,  is  a  matter,  which  does  not  fall 
within  the  cognizance  of  any  human  tribunal :  and  when 
our  constitution  extends  its  protection  to  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  it  only  echoes  a  sentiment  which  the  voice 
of  nature,  and  reason,  and  conscience,  had  always  pro- 
claimed. Civil  government,  then,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  peculiarities  of  different  sects:  its  only  legitimate 
sphere  is  ground  common  to  them  all  ^^^he  support  of 
religious  institutions,  and  the  suppression  of  publick  vices. 

The  very  existence  of  religion  in  a  community  implies 
the  maintenance  of  its  institutions ;  particularly,  that  of 
publick  worship.  If  then,  christiamQr  operates  with  a  most 
benign  influence  upon  a  comnronity,  and  upon  every  mem« 
ber  of  it,  in  respect  to  temporal  interests,  it  is  not  an  op- 
pressive act  in  goivemment  to  require  that  every  individusJ 


diottld  cimlribiite  to  its  siqqport ;  and,  especially,  to  that 
institution  with  which  its  existente  seems  to  be  identified* 
And  it  b  the  duty  of  civil  rulers,  not  only  to  protect  the 
inSUIUtion  of  christian  worship^  but  to  extend  their  patron- 
age to  Met  religious  institutions,  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  of  publick  utility.     There  is  not  a  man  in  the  commu- 
nity wIkMI  you  defraud  or  oppress,  when  you  enact  laws 
for  the  piibiick  support  of  religion ;  or  when  you  lend  your 
sdd,  in  any  way,  to  promote  the  influence  of  the  GospeL 
There  may  be  those,  who  are  too  ignorant,  or  too  ungrate- 
iul,  lo  acknowledge  their  obligation ;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
thtft  very  religion  which  they  would  leave  to  beg  and 
starve,  b  pouring  around  them  almost  all  the  blessingd 
whicb  tender  life  desirable. 

But,  if  the  authority  of  civil  rulers  extends  legitimately 
to  the  support  of  religkms  institutions,  so  also  it  does  to 
the  9uppr€$$ian  of  pMick  vices.     1  know  that  the  law  of 
God  alone  can  take  c<^Kzance  of  sin,  as  it  exists  in  the 
heart;  but  when  it  blazes  forth  in  acts  of  open  transgres- 
sion, it  £dls  fairly  within  the  reach  of  human  law.     Liet 
vice,  then,  especially,  in  its  more  flagrant  forms,  be  always 
met  by  a  stfim  rebuke  from  publick  authority.    I  have  not 
time  to  iqpeak,  particularly,  of  the  crimes  of  peijury,  and 
blasphemy,  and  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  many 
other  pubfick  sins,  with  which  we  as  a  commonwealth,  are 
chargeable  :  nor  is  there  time,  if  the  occasion  would  war* 
rant  it,  to  dwell  on  the  ominous  fact,  that  in  so^e  parts  of 
Our  cotttttry,  publi<^k  <^inion  sanctions  the  abominable 
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doctrine  that  mdn  vindicates  his  honour j  when  he  takes  his, 
brother^  life ;  that  chis  doctrme  is  defended  by  men  in 
authority ;  and  that  even  those,  who  hold  a  place  in  our 
national  councils,  sometimes  go  out  from  the  hall  of  legis- 
lation into  the  field  of  death,  and  hurry  each  other  into 
eternity,  in  defiance  of  the  wrath  of  God.  I  will  only  say, 
if  there  be  an  energy  in  civil  government,  let  that  energy 
be  roused  to  action.  Let  not  the  sword  of  justice  sleep 
in  its  scabbard,  while  vice  walks  abroad,  scattering  fire- 
brands and  death  in  the  face  of  day.  By  a  vigorous  and 
faithful  execution  of  the  laws,  let  every  bad  man  have  a 
practical  demonstration,  that  shall  come  home  to  his  bo- 
som, that  the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard. 

And  here,  I  cannot  forbear  to  say,  that  one  of  the  most 
efficient  auxiliaries  which  civil  rulers  can  have  in  the  sup- 
pression of  vice,  is  their  own  good  ei^ample  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  arm  of  civil  government  is  never  so  eflfect- 
ually  paralyzed  in  the  prevention  t>f  crime,  as  when  tliose, 
who  are  entrusted  with  publick  authority,  violate  the  laws 
which  they  have  themselves  made,  or  which  it  is  their 
duty  to  execute.  If,  for  instance,  they,  who  are  elevated 
to  the  highest  places  of  trust,  disregard  the  obligation  of 
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the  Sabbath,  and  deUberately  pervert  it  to  purposes  of 
business  or  recreation,  there  are  multitudes,  who  will  be 
eagle-eyed  to  discover  every  such  abuse,  and  trumpet- 
tongued  to  proclaim  it,  as  a  warrant  for  their  own  contempt 
of  this  sacred  institution.  One  soUtary  instance  of  the 
gross  violation  of  the  Sabbath  in  an  individual,  might 
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90iuitertct  the  inflaence  of  hundreds,  who  should  faithfully 
exert  themselves  to  secure  the  observance  of  it.  Let 
civil  rulersi  then,  beware,  that  their  own  example  does  not 
oppose  an  obstacle  to  the  executicm  of  their  trust.  Let 
tbem  take  heed,  lest  they  not  only  bear  the  sword  in  vain, 
but  be  partakers  of  other  men's  sins* 

On  this  subject,  I  cannot  urge  the  claims  of  our  ances- 
tors, or  of  posterity,  on  civil  rulers,  with  sufficient  sieal.— - 
Who,  that  has  ever  heard  of  the  pilgrims,  does  not  know 
that  they  were  men,  who  cared  for  nothing  so  much  as 
the  cause  of  religion ; — men,  who  would  attempt  any  thing, 
hazard  any  thing,  sacrifice  any  thing,  to  enjoy  and  extend 
the  blessings  of  the  Grospel?  Who  has  not  heard  that 
their  very  first  transactions  related  to  the  establishment  of 
pubhck  worship }  and  that  all  that  they  did,  and  all  that 
they  suffered,  was,  primarily,  with  a  view  to  secure  to 
posterity  the  blessings  of  christian  Uberty,  and  christian  in* 
stitutions.  They  speak  to  you,  •  civil  rulers,  from  their 
graves,  and  remind  you  of  the  high  trust  with  which  you 
are  charged,  as  the  guardians  of  those  religious  privileges, 
which  it  cost  them  almost  every  thing  valuable  to  procure  ; 
and  aU  the  generations,  which  have  prece^'  d  you,  unite 
their  claims  witli  those  of  the  pilgrims^  id  offer  a  loud 
and  earnest  plea  in  behalf  of  the  intetp/     of  religion. 

But,  here,  again,  tne  claim  of  posterity  is  not  less  im- 
perative ;  for  if,  not  only  the  fostering  hand  of  publick  au- 
thority ^ould  be  withdrawn  from  our  religious  institutions, 
but  vice  should  be  permitted  to  stalk  abroad  with  an  m^ 
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blushing  fironty  and  even  insult  the  powers  that  be ;  think  It 
not  strange,  if  the  next  generation  should  find  that  the  fair 
fabrick  of  our  government,  which  promised  so  well,  is 
yielding  to  decay;  and  that  youi  children's  children 
should  see  it  in  ruins.  Though  yet  unborn,  they  address 
you,  as  they  are  advancing  towards  the  threshold  of  exist- 
ence, and  say,  ^^  whattotver  ye  unmld  that  men  should  do 
to  yoUf  do  yfi  even  to  to  tilem." 

But,  while  I  have  endeavoured  thus  to  present  the 
claims  of  past  and  future  generations  upon  civil  rulers,  I 
rejoice  that  there  is  so  nmch  in  the  occasion  on  which  we 
are  assembled,  to  warrant  the  conviction,  that  these  claims 
will  be  sacredly  regarded.  I  rejoice  in  tlie  confidence 
that  I  speak  to  men  of  enlightened  and  liberal  views, 
whose  integrity  and  patriotism  constitute  a  pledge  thai 
they  will  be  faithful  to  the  interests,  both  of  our  common- 
wealth, and  our  common  country. 

His  Honor,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  wilt  please  to  ac- 
cept, with  the  congratulations  of  the  occasion,  our  highest 
regard.  Having  acquitted  himself  with  honour  in  the 
difiSsrent  walks  of  publick  usefulness,  he  has  been  called, 
during  the  past  year,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  oup 
chief  magistrate,  to  sustain  the  burden  of  duty  and  care, 
incident  to  the  highest  office  in  the  state  ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  1  only  echo  a  publick  sentiment,  when  I  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  discretion  and  dignity  by  which  his  deport- 
mrat  has  been  marked.  It  is  a  just  occasion  of  con^rat- 
ulitioa  to  the  publick,  that  he  is  still  to  be  continued  in 
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their  service,  and  still  to  act  in  one  of  the  most  responsi- 
ble stati(ui9  in  our  executive  government.  May  his  pub- 
lick  career  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  been,  honourable  and 
useful ;  and  may  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and 
the  approbation  of  his  conscience  here,  and  the  everlast- 
ing favour  of  God  hereafter,  constitute  his  reward. 

We  congratulate  our  commonwealth  on  the  recent 
election  of  a  chief  magistrate  of  acknowledged  talents 
and  worth,  and  on  the  propitious  circumstances  in  which  he 
comes  to  the  chair  of  supreme  authority.  It  must  be  to 
him  a  sourcc^if  peculiar  satisfaction,  that  in  all  the  meas- 
ures which  have  resulted  m  this  high  testimony  of  publick 
respect,  the  voice  of  par^  has  been  dumb,  and  he  is  accom- 
panied to  bis  office  by  every  demonstration  of  universal  con- 
fidence and  good  will.  May  this  happy  event,  as  pleasing 
IS  it  is  novel  in  our  political  annals,  prove  the  harbinger 
of  a  quiet  and  happy  administration.  May  the  high  ex- 
pectation, which  has  so  justly  been  awakened  by  his  dis- 
tinguished usefiibess  in  other  departments  of  publick  life, 
be  more  than  answered  ;  and  when  he  shall  retire  from 
his  office,  may  he  carry  with  him  the  blessings  of  those, 
tvhose  united  suffrages  now  welcome  him  to  it. 

The  Honourable  Council  will  accept  the  expression  of 
our^  cordial  respect.  May  they  have  that  discernment 
and  impartiality,  which  are  necessary  to  the  discharge  of 
their  responsiblld  trust,  and  in  all  their  deliberations  and 
decisions,  may  they  scrupulously  obey  the  dictates  of  an 

enlightened  conscience.    We  confide  in  their  wisdom  and 
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integritjrs  bectuse  we  have  known  them  as  the  faithful 
servants  of  the  publick. 

We  tender  our  respectful  felicitations  to  the  Honourable 
Senatei  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  You  come 
hither,  gentlemeui  bnnging  with  you,  no  doubt,  in  a  high 
degree,  the  confidence  of  your  constituents ;  and  we  have 
a  right  to  presume  that  you  also  bring  with  you  an  en- 
lightened and  sincere  regard  for  the  publick  welfare. 
But  you  will  bear  with  me,  if  I  remind  you,  once  more, 
that  the  measures  which  you  adopt,  while  you  are  to- 
gether, will  act  upon  the  destinies  of  multitudes,  whom 
you  ^n  never  see,  till  you  meet  them  at  the  judgment. 
I  know  that  you  regard  with  watchful  solicitude  the  in- 
terests of  our  rising  republick ;  that  you  take  pleasure  in 
her  stones,  and  favour  the  dust  thereof.  Believe  me,  the 
most  e^ctual  means  of  extending  and  perpetuating  her 
glory,  is  to  puriiy  the  land  from  its  miquities,  and  to  lend 
your  whole  influence  to  the  interests  of  religion.  You 
have  done  well  to  sanction,  in  your  legislative  capacity, 
the  erection  of  a  monument,  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  diose,  who  bled  at  the  altar  of  our  country's  liberty. 
I  venerate  the  policy,  and  the  patriotism,  which  originated, 
and  matured,  and  is  about  to  execute  that  noble  design.* 
But  I  cannot  forbear  to  say,  that  if  our  religious  institu- 
tions should  be  suffered  to  languish,  and  the  current  of 
iniquitjy  which  is  already  flowing  among  us,  should  be- 
come still  broader,  and  deeper,  and  more  desolating,  then 

*  TIm  ITA  of  JFune  ii  the  day  appointed  £>r  laying  the  comer  stone  ^ 
iki  Badw  Bill  Mfmiimeiit. 
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tfait  very  structure,  which  shall  ere  long  rise,  in  proud 
magnificence,  from  yonder  battle  ground,  will  testify  to 
the  inconsistency  of  the  present  generation.  It  will  tell 
to  future  ages  the  humiliating  fact,  that  we  were  digging 
the  grave  of  our  country's  Uberty,  while  we  were  building 
monuments  in  honour  of  those,  who  had  achieved  it.  God 
of  mercy,  let  not  such  an  imputation  fasten  upon  us  \ 
Give  to  our  legislators  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  of  a  sound 
mind,  that  they  may  sacredly  guard  the  interests  com* 
mitted  to  them,  and  send  forth  a  benign  and  healthful 
influence  through  this  whole  community. 

I  cannot  close  this  discourse  without  adverting  to  one 
circumstance  of  unusual  occurrence,  which  must,  at  least, 
with  some  minds,  invest  this  occasion  with  an  air  of  so- 
lemnity : — ^I  refer  to  the  recent  inroads  which  death  has 
made  upon  the  ranks  of  our  supreme  authority.     Within 
tlie  political  year,  which  now  expires,  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  this  commonwealth,  whose  active  life  had  nearly 
all  been  given  to  the  service  of  the  publick  ;  who  had 
shared  in  the  perils  of  our  revolution,  and  occupied  some 
of  the  most  responsible  stations  in  our  national  govern- 
ment, and,  finally,  been  crowned  with  the  first  honours 
of  his  native  state,  has  been  called  to  render  an  account 
of  his  stewardship.     And  while  you  had  yet  scarcely  done 
contemplating  the  littleness  of  the  world,  as  it  was  re- 
flected  in   the  pomp  and  bustle  of  a  publick  funeral, 
another  venerable  name,  which  you    had  delighted   to 
honour,  and  around  which  cluster  the  most  interesting  as- 
sociations, suddenly  appeared  on  the  register  of  mortal- 
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ity.^  I  stand  not  here,  civil  fathers^  to  eulogize  dif 
dead  :  thej  hear  not  the  voice  of  human  censure,  nor  thet 
voice  of  human  praise ;  but  to  jouj  who  are  yet  among 
the  living,  the  providence  of  God  bids  me  address  a  seri- 
rious  admonition.  It  charges  me  to  remind  you  that  th^ 
pageantry  of  office  is  evanescent ;  that  the  shouts  of  pub- 
lick  applause  are  worthless ;  that  the  highest  honours 
which  the  world  can  bestow,  pall  upon  that  spirit  which 
is  just  taking  its  ffight  to  the  tribunal  of  Heaven.  In  that 
moment  of  agonizing  conflict,  when  the  laurels  of  earthly 
distinction  shall  lie  withered  around  you,.may  each  one 
of  you  hear  from  within,  the  voice  of  an  approving  con- 
science, and  from  above,  the  voice  of  an  approving  God# 
And  when  not  only  the  murmur  of  publick  applause,  or 
publick  censure,  but  the  last  whisper  of  domestick  affec- 
tion shaU  have  died  away  upon  the  ear,  and  you  shall 
have  passed  the  connecting  point  between  time  and  eter* 
nity,  may  you  be  greeted  with  a  joyful  welcome  by  the 
wise  and  good,  who  have  gone  before  you,  and,  finally, 
be  crowned  with  the  blessings  of  many  generations, 
whom  your  administration  shall  have  assisted  in  conduct- 
ing to  glory  and  virtue. 

»  His  Excellency  William  Eustis  died  on  the  Oth  of  February,  and  on 
dialit  of  March,  his  predecessor,  the  Honourable  John  Brooks.  Th% 
Hon.  Solomon  Smead,  a  member  of  the  Council,  died  on  the  17th  df 
April. 
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uecd  make  no  apology  for  undertaking  to  vindicate  them 
from  some  portion  of  the  unmeasured  obloquy  and  abuse 
which  have  been  heaped  upon  their  memory.  The  time 
has  come,  I  believe,  to  do  them  this  justice.  The  liberal 
spirit  of  the  age  more  than  warrants — it  encourages  even  the 
humblest  attempt  to  do  this.  And  surely,  if  the  general  lib- 
erality of  the  age,  is  a  warrant  for  our  tlieme,  the  Jilial  rela- 
tion which  ive  bear  to  Puritanism  may  be  fairly  considered 
as  a  claim  upon  us. 

Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  the  tie  of  descent  has  preserved 
us  altogether,  from  that  general  injustice  which  has  follow- 
ed for  three  centuries,  the  name  of  Puritans.  I  doubt  if  we 
are  not  even  yet,  half-ashamed  of  our  fathers.  The  faults 
of  the  age  still  obscure  to  our  eyes  the  \irtucs  of  the  men. 
The  mistakes  and  singularities  of  the  sect,  disguise  from  our 
view  their  piety  and  heroism.  And  still,  too,  there  lingers 
amidst  our  Republican  simplicity,  an  incongruous  and  weak 
admiration  for  orders  and  titles.  If  the  men  who  cnme  to 
these  shores  had  been  the  possessors  of  fortune  and  honor. 
if  they  had  been  Piinces,  instead  of  being  Puritans — if  a 
band  of  warriors  had  come,  though  from  the  slaughter  of 
half  the  world — or  if  there  had  come  a  body  of  nobles  and 
cavaliers,  with  stars  and  coronets,  with  shields  and  banners, 
though  they  h<id  been  driven  from  their  native  land,  for  the 
freedom  of  their  morals,  and  not  for  the  freedom  of  their 
consciences — if  this  had  been  our  origin,  there  may  be  those 
to  whom  it  would  be  more  welcome  than  to  look  back  to 
the  untitled  names  and  unadorned  virtues  of  the  Fathers  of 
Ifew*£ugland.    And  yet  I  am  not  afraid  to  aver,  that  tliere 


never  was  a  nobler  ancestry  commemorated  in  the  annals — 
no,  nor  in  the  legends  of  any  people,  than  that  which  it  is 
our  privilege,  if  not  our  pride,  to  call  our  own.  And  although 
to  some  this  may  appear  as  a  parable  and  a  dark  sayingj 
I  shall  undertake  to  show,  according  to  the  real  import  of 
those  words,  in  our  text,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  and  of 
history. 

To  vindicate  the  honors  of  Puritanism  in  AsfERiCA, 
therefore  is  the  principal  and  ultimate  object  of  what  I  have 
now  to  offer.  But,  to  open  the  way  for  this,  I  shall  invite 
you,  first f  to  consider  the  character  and  claims  of  the  Puri- 
tans of  England. 

The  Puritans  arose  in  England  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  centur}',  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  They  took  tlieir  name,  not  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed from  pretending  to  a  purer  character  than  their  fellow 
christians,  but  from  their  preferring  a  simpler,  and  as  they 
apprehended,  on  this  account,  3.  purer  mode  of  worship. 
They  were  at  first,  distinguished  as  a  reUgious  body  ;  but 
the  most  important  influence  by  far,  which  they  have  expert- 
ed  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  they  have  exerted  as  a  po- 
htical  body,  in  the  cause  of  political  liberty.  This  honor, 
however,  does  not  belong  to  the  Puritans  alone :  and  the  oblo- 
quy which  has  fallen  to  their  lot,  has  rested  upon  them, 
chiefly  as  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  free  institutions.  It  was 
the  same  body,  actuated  by  the  same  principles  which  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  took  the  name  of  Non- 
Conformists,-— embracing  the  Independents,Presbyterians  and 
Quakers.    And  it  is  the  same  body  still,  the  same  in  its  on- 


^in,  the  same  in  the  great  principled  of  religious  independ- 
ence, wbichi  in  later  times  has  fallen  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  Dissenters. 

Let  me  now  observe,  that  the  odium  which  has  attached 
to  this  great  and  increasing  body  of  the  people  of  England, 
began  where  their  name  has  ended — in  their  dissent.  The 
Puritans  were  at  first  a  very  small  minority  ;  and  the  title 
by  which  tliey  were  called,  had  grown  into  a  bye-word 
and  a  reproach,  long  before  their  success  bad  exasperated 
the  feeling  of  contempt  with  which  they  were  regarded, 
into  fear  and  hatred.  The  first  crime  of  which  they  were 
guilty  was  dissent. 

And  bitterly  was  it  visited  upon  them,  as  the  perpet- 
ual hostility  of  Elizabeth  from  tlie  first,  though  her 
ablest  ministers  advocated  measures  of  lenity — as  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Court  ol  1583,  and  the  names  of  Parker  and 
Whitgift — and  as  the  barbarous  law  of  1593  against  recus- 
ants, well  testify.  For  simple  dissent,  not  from  the  doc- 
trines, but  from  the  formalities  of  the  dominant  cliurch, — 
for  simple  dissent,  not  for  setting  up  an  opposite  worsliip. 
but  only— ^recording  to  these  bloody  enactments, — only  for 
abstaining  from  tho  established  worship,  these  men  were 
persecuted  witli  fines,  imprisonment,  and  banishment ; — and 
if  the  exile  allured  by  the  ties  of  kindred,  returned  to  his 
home,  he  was  doomed  to  death,  as  a  common  felon,  with- 
out the  benefit  of  the  clergy.  It  was  long  after  this — it 
was  after  having  borne  with  unexampled  moderation,  that 
they  formed  themselves  into  a  political  body  to  act  with 
equally  unexampled  moderation,  in  defence  of  their  rights 


not  only  as  Christians,  but  as  men.    Their  first  crime  then, 
J  repeat  it,  was  simple  and  inoffensive  dissent. 

Let  ns,  therefore,  meet  this  accusation  in  the  outset,  for 
as  the  world  has  commonly  taken  it,  it  does  not  fall  short  of 
a  charge  of  ignorance,  arrogance,  and  even  heinous  guilt. 
And  to  meet  it,  we  have  but  to  'ask  one  simple  question. 
How  has  the  cause  of  knowledge,  liberty  or  religion  ever 
advanced  in  the  world,  but  by  this  same  hated  dissent? 
The  watch-words  of  unlawful  power,  not  only  in  England, 
but  all  over  the  world,  and  through  all  ages  have  been, — 
''  no  altar,  no  throne  i"  no  established  religion,  no  estab- 
lished monarchy.  And  nothing,  indeed,  but  the  dread 
sanction  of  the  most  intolerant  religions  has  been  sufficient 
to  support  the  systems  of  despotic  power  which  have  ruled 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  earth.  But  the  very  watch- 
words of  the  more  improved  and  liberal  systems  of  these 
dmeSf  are«-^f  I  may  venture  so  to  denominate  them — **  no 
dissent,  no  improvement !''  Forbid  the  one,  and  you  effec** 
tually  exclude  the  other ;  break  up  this  necessary  depen- 
dency of  things,  and  the  march  of  civilization,  of  the  arts, 
of  knowledge,  liberty  and  religion  is  at  a  stand. — How  else, 
I  aak  again,  can  the  world  advance  f  Suppose  that  a  set 
of  erroneous  opinions,  or  of  bad  and  corrupt  institutions  pre* 
vails  among  mankind,  or  among  the  people  of  any  country ; 
—how  is  it  to  be  changed  ?  Do  you  expect  that  the  mass 
of  any  community  will,  together,  pr  at  the  same  moment, 
begin  the  work  of  reform  f  Then  you  expect  a  miracle. 
Tou  are  seeking  a  sign ;  and  no  sign  will  be  given  you* 
The  only  possible  method  of  advaocement  then^  is  for  some 
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have  been  obliged  to  worship  God,  '^  after  a  manner"  that 
men  have  "called  heresy."  And  how  often  has  learnings 
too,  offered  its  most  favored  children  on  the  dark  altars  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice. 

To  this  goodly,  though  persecuted  company  of  the  in- 
telligent, the  virtuous,  and  free, — to  the  noble  army  of  iii' 
sentersj — we  are  not  ashamed  to  join  the  Puritans.  But 
we  claim  for  them  a  higher  praise,  than  that  of  a  just  and 
praiseworthy  dissent,  though  dissent  in  their  day  required 
an  independence  of  mind  and  a  disinterestedness  and  ener- 
gy of  purpose,  which  can  never  be  demanded  again  in  the 
world,  and  which,  in  this  age  of  comparative  toleration,  we 
are  scarcely  able  to  appreciate. 

But  we  undertake  to  say,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  Pu- 
ritans were  the  first  successful  asscrters  of  the  free  and 
liberal  principles  of  modern  times. 

The  country  in  which  these  principle  first  sprung  up,  it 
need  not  be  said,  was  England.  As  Httle  need  it  be  said, 
that  the  free  principles  of  this  country  were  mostly  of  Eng- 
lish origin.  The  period  when  the  first  effectual  stand  was 
iiiadc,  in  their  behalf,  you  know,  was  the  reign  of  the  Stu- 
arts. The  time  when  the  great  battle  for  political  liberty, 
was  fought,  was  that  of  the  First  Charles.  It  was  fought, 
first  of  all,  not  in  any  field  of  slaughter — though  there  the 
cause  was  afterwards  defended — but  it  was  fought  in  the 
Parliament  of  England.  And  it  is  perfectly  notorious,  that 
in  this  conflict,  the  liberal  parly  in  the  house  of  Commons 
was  formed  originally  and  chiefly  by  tlie  Puritans.     Even 
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Mr.  Hume,  though  he  was,  evidently,  little  enough  inclined 
to  do  them  justice,  whether  as  a  political  or  religious  bodj, 
does  not  hesitate  constantly  to  identify  the  liberal  with  the 
Puritan  party.  All  the  checks  which  were  then  laid  upon 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  all  the  concessions  that  were 
made  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  he  ascribes  mainly  to  the 
influence  of  the  Puritans.  Of  the  "  petition  of  right," 
which  was  presented  and  so  resolutely  urged  in  1628,  this 
Historian  expressly  says, — "  It  may  be  affirmed  without  ex- 
aggeration, that  the  King's  assent  to  this  petition  produced 
such  a  change  in  the  government  as  was  almost  equivalent  to 
a  revolution  :  and  by  circumscribing  in  so  many  articles  th« 
royal  prerogative  gave  additional  security  to  the  liberties  of 
the  subject.* 

Now  if  we  were  to  close  the  book  of  history— if  we  were 
to  inquire  no  further,  and  were  to  admit  as  just  all  the  out- 
rageous clamour  that  has  been  raised  against  the  conduct  of 
the  Puritans,  while  prosecuting  this  great  cause,  we  might 
still  say  that  it  was  a  noble  cause,  and  that  its  advocates 
had  done  a  glorious  work  for  the  people  of  England  and  for 
the  world.  We  might  say,  that  their  errors  and  excesses, 
were  incident  to  human  fraility — ^that  they  belonged  to  the 
age  and  the  situation  in  which  these  men  acted,  and  ought 
not  to  cast  into  the  shade  theu*  real  virtues  and  services. 
But  we  will  not  close  the  book  of  their  account  here. 

It  has  been  justly  said,  that  it  was  left  to  their  enemies  to 
write  their  history.  But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  the  case  *, 
their  friends  have  believed  it.    The  time  has  hardly  yet  ar- 

^Chap.  U. 
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rived^  when  the  whole  truth  may  be  told,  with  a  reasonable 
chance  of  gaining  credit.     It  seems,  even  yet  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  not  to  insist  upon  the  full  merits  of  the  Puritans, 
lest  their  cause  should  be  risked  altogether.     And,   thus,  it 
is  common  to  speak  of  their  solemn  countenances,  and  sin- 
gular manners,  and  tones  of  voice,  and  their  aversion  to  dress 
and  amusements,  as  if  these  were  serious  and  weighty  char- 
ges ;-— as  if  the  peculiarities  of  which   so  much   has  been 
made,  were  any  thing  more  than  the  drapery  in  which  these 
men  acted  their  parts  on  the  tlieatre  of  human  affairs ; — as  if 
the  great  work  to  which  they  had  devoted  themselves  must 
go  forward  like  a  feast,  or  a  song.     But  this  is  not  the  greatest 
wrong  that  they  have   suffered  at  the  hands  of  their  defen- 
ders :  though  this  superficial  charge,  has,  perhaps,  sunk  deep- 
er than  any  other.     But  it  has  been  too  easily  admitted  that 
they  were  an  illiterate  and   vulgar  class  of  men,  and  that 
they  were  guilty  of  inexcusable  violence  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  object*     It  has  been  impUed  that  they  did  not  write 
their  history,  because  they  could  not :  and   did  not   defend 
their  actions,  because  their  actions  were  incapable  of  defence. 
Now  in  answer  to  these  charges,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that 
their  conduct  speaks  for  itself.     They  need  no  defence  but 
the  very  histories  of  their  enemies.     Partial  as  the  histories  of 
that  period  are,  and  are   proved  to  be,   by  the  recent  and 
inore  rigid   examination  of  the  original  documents,  yet  arc 
they  all  that  we  want^  to  vindicate  the   Puritans  from   the 
charges  that  are  brought  against  their  intelligence  and  mod* 
eratioii* 
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It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a  discourse  like  this, 
to  go  into  the  examination  of  a  historical  question;  and  I 
must  content  myself  with  bringing  before  you,  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  Historian  already  quoted,  some  notices  of  this 
most  remarkable  period.  And,  indeed,  I  scarcely  know  a 
more  impressive  passage  in  history,  than  that  which  de- 
scribes the  first  meeting  of  Charles  with  his  Parliament  in 
1625.  The  youthful  Monarch  presented  himself  before  the 
Representatives  of  the  nation,  and  with  an  almost  chivalrous 
confidence,  threw  himself  upon  their  candor  and  generosity. 
He  frankly  exposed  to  them  his  situation, — mentioned  the 
debts  with  which  the  Crown  was  burdened,  the  ordinary 
charges  of  government,  the  expensive  wars  in  which  the  na- 
tion was  involved  with  Austria,  with  Spain,  and  with  Ger- 
many :  and  without  urging  his  request,  he  left  it  to  the  Com- 
mons to  vote  him  the  needful  supply.  And  what  was  the 
answer  ?  "  The  House  of  Commons,"  says  the  Historian, 
"  conducted  by  the  wisest  and  ablest  Senators  that  ever 
flourished  in  England,  thought  proper  to  confer  on  the  King 
a  supply  of  two  subsidies  !" — a  sum  so  far  from  being  ade- 
quate that  it  was  a  "  cruel  mockery"  of  his  wants. 

Let  not  the  pecuniary  character  of  this  transaction  hide 
from  us  its  real  import  and  consequence.  The  withholding 
of  supplies  was  the  only  check  which  the  Commons  then 
held  upon  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power.  And  they 
determined  to  use  it.  They  gave  on  this  occasion  no  signs 
of  rashness,  passion,  or  violence.  They  had  long  and  bitter- 
ly suffered  ;  they  had  fuUy  deliberated ;  and  now  they  were 
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determined  firmly  to  act.     They  stood  in  the  calm  dignity  of 
men  resolved  to  assert  their  rights ;  and  no  exigencies  of  gov- 
ernment, no  blandishments  of  a  young  and  insinuating  Mon- 
arch, no  fears  of  that  reproach  which  has  since  been  heaped 
upon  them,  could  make  them  swerve  for  a  moment  from  that 
great  allegiance  which  they  owed  to  these  rights  of  the  peo. 
pie  and  of  human  nature. — We  do  not  say  that  the  liberal 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  composed  exclusively 
of  Puritans,  but  we  say  that  they  were  the  origin  of  that 
party — that  their  principles  formed  it — that  their  religious 
zeal  sustained  it — ^that   they   composed    at   all   times    the 
strength  of  that  party.     And  we  say  too,  that  their  strength 
did  not  lie  in  prejudice  ;  nor  their  zeal,  in  vulgar  ignorance. 
On  these  points,  Mr.  Hume,  shall  again  speak  for  us.  **  The 
Puritanical  party,"  says  he,  "  had  a  great  authority  over  the 
kingdom  ;  and  many  of  the   leaders   among  the  Commons, 
had  secretly 'embraced  the  rigid  tenets  of  that  sect      "  And, 
though  the  religious  schemes  of  many  of  the  Puritans,  when 
explained  appear  pretty  frivolous,  we  are  not  thence  to  im- 
agine, that  they  were  pursued  by  none  but  persons  of  weak 
understandings.      Some    men   of  the    greatest    parts,    and 
most   extensive  knowledge,    that  the   nation    at   this  time 
produced,"*  he  tell  us,  were  all  of  this  class-     And  again, 
in  speaking  of  the  third  Parliament  in  tliis  reign,  which  was 
summoned  in  1628,  the  same  Historian  gives  a  noble  testi- 
mony to  the  character,  to  the  respectability,  intelligence  and 
moderation   of  this  popular  party.     "  When  the  Commons 
assembled,"   says  he,   "  they  appeared  to  be  men  of  the 
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same  independent  spirit  with  their  predecessors,  and  possea* 
sed  of  such  riches  tliat  their  property  was  computed  to.  sur- 
pass three  times  that  of  the  House  of  Peers }  they  were  de- 
puted by  boroughs  and  countiesi  inflamed  all  of  them  by  the 
late  violations  of  liberty  )  many  of  the  members  themselves 
had  been  cast  into  prison  and  had  suffered  by  the  measures 
of  the  Court  y  yet,  notwithstanding  these  circumstances 
which  might  prompt  them  to  embrace  violent  resolutions, 
they  entered  upon  business  with  perfect  temper  and  de- 
corum."* And  ''nothing,"  speaking  of  the  course  which 
they  pursued, — "  nothing"  says  he  "  can  give  us  a  higher 
idea  of  the  capacity  of  those  men  who  now  guided  the  Com- 
mons, than  the  forming  and  executing  of  so  judicious  and  so 
difficult  a  plan  of  operations."f 

These  historical  details  into  which  we  have  entered,  re* 
late,  let  it  be  observed  to  the  Puritans  during  the  first  fifty, 
or  sixty  years  of  their  existence  as  a  sect— to  their  earlier 
conduct  as  a  political  body — to  their  character  in  short  as  it 
has  a  bearing  on  the  judgment,  we  are  to  form  of  our  own 
Ancestors.  That  their  conduct  at  a  later  period,  was  mark- 
ed with  more  or  fewer  of  the  faults  that  always  attend  upon 
success,  need  not  be  denied.  And  yet,  it  is  worthy  of  re-. 
mark,  that  the  accusations  which  are  brought  against  this 
body  of  men,  in  every  period  of  their  history,  relate  more  to 
the  forms  than  to  the  spirit  of  their  conduct,  more  to  their 
manners  than  to  their  morals,  more  to  their  prejudices  than 
to  their  principles,  more,  in  fine,  to  thei^,  trifling  :peculiari« 
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ties  than  to  their  siibstnntial  objects.  And  whoever  will 
take  the  trouble  to  turn  from  names  to  things — whoever  will 
examine,  for  instance,  tlie  acts  and  ordinances  of  the  Long 
Parliament  will  find  a  spirit,  and  conduct  there,  which  he 
will  scarcely  think  of  sentencing  to  ignominy,  by  barely 
and  contemptuously  pronouncing  the  name  of  Puritan* 

I  care  not  for  a  name  ;  nor  did  they  care  :  it  required, 
they  well  knew^,  something  more  than  hard  names  to  put 
ihem  down.  But  for  the  men,  who  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  seventeentli  century,  boldly  stood  fortliin  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people  of  England,  I  maintain  that  they  wore 
the  champions  and  Fathers  of  Modem  freedom. 

And  in  estimating  the  value  of  this  influence  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  freedom  of  these  days  is  a  very  difFcrent 
thingfrOm  th^t  of  ancient  times.  Christianity,  which  lias  left 
nothing  untouched  in  the  whole  sphere  of  human  improvc- 
mtot  and  welfare,  has  imparted  a  marked  and  decisive  influ- 
CB^ce'to  the  6ause  of  modern  liberty.-  It  has  made  this  liberty 
a  nobler  gift  than  ever  entered  into  the  conceptions  of  ancient 
hero(i9<  Teaching  men  to  live  together  as  brethren,  to  love, 
every  man i  his  neighbour  as  himself,  and  teaching  him,  tod,* 
that  ev^ry  rrtatf  is  his  neighbour — elevating  the  destiny  of  ev- 
ery-buman  being  to  an  cfjnal,  to  an  inmiortal  grandeur, 
OhtiatianitJ^'has  unfolded  to  the  world  a  new  community  ojf 
interestSj  new  principles  of  equality  imd  reciprocation,  new 
laws'of  ^ociiety  land  of  government.  It  is  not,  however,  till 
withm  theflait 'two  centuries  that  this  political  influence  of 
Christianity  'Has'^been  developed.       To   (he   hands  of  the 
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Pmitatu  was  this  great  cause  committed  ;  and  they 
proved  themselves  not  unworthy  of  the  trust.  Animated 
at  first  by  the  love  of  i  eligious  liberty,  demanding  tole- 
ratioa  as  the  undoubted  privilege  of  that  mind  which 
God  had  made  free — feeling  that  the  rights  of  conscience 
were  not  only  rights,  but  duties  also,  tliey  were  insensibly 
lead  and  at  the  same  time  powerfully  strengthened  to  assert 
the  claim  of  political  freedom.  They  did  assert  and  main- 
tain it ;  and  in  doing  so,  they  have  accomplished  a  work 
aext  only  in  importance  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
itself. 

The  age  is  not  insensible  to  the  greatness  of  this  work, 
though  it  is  forgetful  of  the  obscure  and  despised  band  of 
men  who  began  it.  The  world  indeed  is  filled  with  enthu- 
siasm and  glorying  in  the  cause  of  popular  and  free  institu- 
tions. The  period  in  which  we  live  is  teeming  with  projects 
and  hopes;  and  the  mighty  spring  of  every  goodly  and 
hopeful  design  is  the  freedom  of  the  age — is  that  mighty 
truth  of  the  age,  that  men  should  be  left  fredy  to  work  out 
their  own  welfare.  Through  all  tlie  borders  of  this  conti- 
nent there  is  not  a  mind,  I  had  almost  said,  that  is  not  glow- 
ing with  pride  at  what  has  been  accomplished,  or  with  ex- 
pectation of  what  is  to  come.  Never,  1  repeat,  since  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  has  the  intellect,  the  improve- 
ment, the  hope  of  the  world  received  such  an  impulse,  as  it 
has  received  from  the  cause  of  modern  freedom.  Be  it, 
then,  remembered, — be  it  the  more  remembered,  because 
it  has  till  now  been  forgotten — that  the  men  who  first  safx 
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fered  and  fought  io  this  cause,  were  the  Puritans  of  the  17th 
century !  Yes,  the  very  men  whose  name  has  gone  abroad 
among  the  nations,  as  a  bye-word,  and  a  hissing,  and  a  thing 
to  be  laughed  to  scorn,  are  the  very  men  who  stand  at  the 
head  and  as  patriarchs  of  all  free  communities,  and  who 
shall  yet  beheld  in  reverence  as  the  Fathers  of  every 
coming  and  brightening  age  of  liberty  and  happiness  ! 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  this  discussion,  and  bring  into  view 
the  claims  of  Puritanism  in  America. 

I  will  endeavor  not  to  weary  you  with  details  on  this  subject, 
that  are  familiar.  But  something  must  be  said  of  the  char- 
acter and  circumstances  of  tlie  Puritans  of  this  country,  and  of 
the  sentiments  with  which  in  tliis  country  at  least  tlicy  ought 
to  be  regarded. 

I  say,  then,  that  the  Puritans  of  New  England  were  an 
inteUigeni  body  of  men.  This  is  not  commonly  admitted, 
to  the  extent  that  the  truth  demands  of  us.  There  is  a 
vague  impression  abroad  that  the  Puritans  were  unfriendly 
to  learning.  But  to  learning,  in  its  place,  they  were  not, 
as  a  body,  opposed.  They  were  opposed  to  it  as  constitut- 
ing the  sole  qualification  for  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  They 
were  opposed  to  human  wisdom  when  held  in  competition 
with  divine.  They  valued  religious  knowledge  more  than 
scientific.  In  short,  to  reduce  the  matter  to  its  elements, 
they  held  intellectual  accomplishment  to  be  no  substitute  for 
virtuous  and  devout  feeling.  And  in  this,  they  were  right. 
And  they  were  right,  I  had  almost  said, — they  were  excusa- 
*ble,  at  least,  in  carrying  this  position  to  extravagance,  for  the 
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opinions  and  maxims  of  that  age,  all  tended  to  beat  dowB 
and  destroy  this  momentous  truth.     We  have  no  difficulty 
in   admitting,  that  some  of  the  most  ignorant  and  fanatical 
among  them,  carried  this  doctrine  too  far.     It  is  what  will 
always  happen  to  any  party.     No  doubt,  they  did,  too  in- 
discriminately, decry  human  learning.     But  this  was  not  the 
spirit  of  the  body.     Can  any  one    look   around  upon  the 
schools,  the  academies,  and  colleges  of  this  country,  and  ad- 
mit the  idea  for  a  moment  ?  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  ia 
eight  years  after  the  first  landing  of  the  Massachusetts  Col- 
ony— amidst  poverty,  danger,  and  discouragement,  the  foun- 
dations of  Harvard  University  were  laid. — Nay  more  ;  with 
all   the  boasts  which  we  hear  at  this  day  of  tlie  spread  of 
knowledge  among  us — with  all  the  easy  compassion,  or  easi- 
er contempt  for  the  early  days  of  ignorance,  it  may   be  as- 
serted without   any  fear  of  contradiction   from  those  who 
have  examined  the  subject,  that  there  was  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  well  informed,  of  educated  men  among  the  first  set- 
tlers of  this  country  than  has  ever  been  found  among  their 
children  !  To  bear  out  this  assertion,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  among  the  small  number  of  forty  one  men,  who  first 
landed  at  Plymouth,  the  names  of  Bradford  and  Brewster^ 
of  Carver  and  Winslow,  of  Morton  and  Prince  ;  or  to  point 
out  in  a  little  wider  circle  of  observation,  the  Winthrops  and 
Endicott,and  Dudley,  the  Higginsons,and  Wilson  and  Cotton* 
There  was  an  extent  of  views  among  these  Colonists  that 
could  belong  to  none  but  intelligent  men.     It  was  one  of  the 
most  striking  peculiarities  attending  their  enterprise,  that  it 
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was  professedly  undertaken  for  no  present  purposes  of  gain^ 
or  subsistence,  or  safety.  Other  lands  might  much  better 
have  given  them  all  these,  than  this  which  they  so  emphati- 
cally called  "  a  waste  and  howling  wilderness."  They  did 
not  come  here  for  what  the  wilderness  could  afford  them. 
They  did  not  come  to  this  coast  like  a  party  of  wild  marau- 
ders to  hunt  seals  and  otters,  to  gain  a  scanty  subsistence, 
to  provide  for  the  season  that  was  passing  over  them ;  to  pur- 
sue the  chase  or  the  enterprise  for  plunder  one  day — to  revel 
the  next — and  to  lake  tlieir  departure  on  the  third  : — they 
came  with  more  serious  and  exalted  purposes  ;  they  came  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  empire  ;  they  came  to  sow^  the 
seeds  of  freedom  and  knowledge.  And  the  fair  fruit  of  their 
intelligent  designs,  has  appeared  in  every  successive  period 
of  our  history.  It  has  appeared  in  the  consummate  wisdom 
thit  guided  our  affairs  in  the  Revolution.  It  has  appeared 
in  the  State  papers  of  that  period,  which  not  only  breath  a 
temperate  and  enlightened  spirit  of  liberty,  but  arc  no  less 
remarkably  characterized  by  the  beauties  of  a  classical  style. 
It  has  appeared  in  the  happy  constitution  under  which  we 
live — a  model  to  eight  sister  Republics  that  are  now  rising 
on  our  own  continent — an  example  to  which  the  sages  of  the 
old  world  are  looking  with  admiration. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  common  to  admit  that  the  Fathers 
of  New  England  were  men  of  piety.  But  it  may  be,  that 
their  piety  after  all,  is  as  little  appreciated  as  their  intelli- 
gence. It  was  piety  of  no  ordinarj^  strength.  It  was  the 
very  principle  that  gave  to  their  intelligence  its  direction 
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aad  its  activity.  And  it  was  indeed  a  vigorous  principle,  as 
their  patient  labors  and  sufierings,  their  unshrinking  forti- 
tude, their  unconquerable  resolution,  and  unshaken  trust  ia 
God,  well  testify.  When  they  arrived  from  a  perilous  voy- 
age, the  free  exercise  of  piety  was  among  their  first  objects. 
The  altar  of  stone  and  of  turf  was  the  first  work  of  their 
hands.  The  knees  of  the  devout  pilgrim  pressed  the  earth, 
before  his  spade  penetrated  its  bowels  for  food. 

But  there  is  a  trait  of  their  piety,  that  has  perhaps  been 
less  considered.  I  mean  its  disinterestedness.  They  sought 
religious  freedom  scarcely  more  for  themselves,  than  for 
their  posterity.  They  hoped  to  propagate  pure  and  un- 
shackled Christianity,  though  (to  use  a  phrase  of  their  own) 
"  they  should  be  but  as  stepping  stones"  to  those  who  came 
after.  Their  proceedings,  their  declarations,  their  writings 
all  exhibit  this  pious  and  noble  disinterestedness. 

It  may  be  interesting,  and  it  is  to  my  purpose  to  notice, 
that  the  first  printed  Sermon*  which  we  hear  of  as  preached 
in  this  Country,  was  on  this  remarkable  text — <'  Let  no  man 
seek  his  own,  but  every  man  another's  wealth;"  (i.  e.  anothers 
welfare — )  in  which  the  preacher  urges  them  not  to  live  for 
themselves,  alone  nor  only  for  one  another,  but  for  their  pos- 
terity. A  strange  topic,  surely,  for  the  wilderness  and  for 
the  waste  and  rocky  shore  of  Plymouth !  A  strange  precept 
to  be  heard  amidst  the  bustling  strife  for  existence  !  Yet  such 
was  the  spirit  of  the  men,  and  such  was  the  spirit  of  their 
enterprise.  I  have  heard  it  said,  even  in  this  age  of  plenty, 
by  those  who  live  on  this  heritage  of  their  disinterested  la- 
*By  Robert  Cushman,  in  1621. 
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bors, — I  have  beard  them  say,  "  we  must  take  care  of  our- 
selves— ^we  have  as  much  as  we  can  do,  to  take  care  of 
ourselves."  So  thought  not  our  Fathers.  "  And  you,  my  lov- 
ing friends  and  adventurers  to  this  plantation,"  said  the 
preacher,  ^'  as  your  care  has  been  first  to  settle  religion 
here  before  either  profit  or  popularity,  so,  I  pray  you  go  on 
to  do  it  much  more."  "  I  rejoice  greatly,"  says  he,  "  in 
your  free  and  ready  mind,  to  your  powers, — ^yea,  and  be- 
yond your  powers,  to  further  this  work  : — the  memory  of 
this  action  shall  never  die  !"  How  prophetic  was  the  saying  ! 
Truly  "  the  memory  of  this  action  shall  never  die  !"  Already 
is  it  on  the  tongues  of  millions  ;  and  millions  unborn  shall 
celebrate  it  to  the  end  of  time  ! 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  then,  at  least  by  us,  the  immedi- 
ate descendants  of  these  men,  for  the  sake  of  our  gratitude 
and  our  virtue,  too,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  when  tlie 
weary  pilgrim  traversed  this  bleak  coast,  his  step  was  light- 
ened, and  his  heart  was  cheered,  by  the  thoughts  of  a  vir- 
tuous posterit)- — that  when  our  fathers  touched  this  land, 
they  would  fain  have  consecrated  it  as  a  holy  land, — that 
when   they  entered   it,  they  lifted  up  their  eyes  towards 
heaven  and  said — '*  let  this  be  the  land  of  refuge  for  the  op- 
pressed and  persecuted,  the  land  of  knowledge,  and  O  !  let 
it  be  the  land  of  piety."     Let  the  descendants  of  the  pil- 
grims know,  that  if  their  Fathers  wept,  it  was  not  for  them- 
selves alone — ^if  they  toiled,  they  toiled, — or  as  one  of  them 
nobly  said,  they  "  spent  their  time  and  labors,  and  endeav- 
oursy  for  the  benefit  of  them  who  should  come  after  ^"  that 
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if  they  prayed,  they  prayed  not  for  themselves  alone,  but  for 
their  posterity.  And,  little,  it  may  be,  do  we  know  of  the 
fervour  and  fortitude  of  that  prayer.  When  toe  pray,  we 
koeel  on  pillows  of  down,  beneath  our  own  comfortable 
dwellings :  but  the  pilgrim  kneeled  on  the  frozen  and  flinty 
abore.  Our  prayers  ascend  within  the  walls  of  the  conse- 
crated temple  :  but  the  mighty  wave  and  the  shapeless 
rock,  and  the  dark  forest  were  their  walls  :  and  no  shelter- 
bg  dome  had  they,  but  the  rolling  clouds  of  winter  and  the 
chill  and  bleak  face  of  heaven.  We  pray  in  peace  and 
quietness,  and  safety, — but  their  anxious  and  wrestling  sup- 
plication went  up  amidst  the  stirring  of  the  elements,  and  the 
struggle  for  life  ;  and  often  was  the  feeble  cry  of  the  de- 
fenceless band  broken  by  the  howling  of  wild  beasts,  and 
the  war-whoop  of  wilder  savages. 

Yes  our  lot  has  fallen  to  us  in  different  times ;  and  now  it 
is  easy  for  us  no  doubt,  calmly  to  survey  the  actions  of  those 
who  were  engaged  in  the  heat  of  the  contest,  and  we  have 
leisure  to  talk  at  large  about  ignorance  and  bigotry  and  su- 
perstition ;  and  we  can  take  the  seat  of  grave  wisdom,  and 
philosophise  u^ion  the  past,  when  to  philosophise  is  all  that 
we  can  do.  Yes,  it  is  easy,  now  that  the  forest  is  cleared 
away,  and  we  bask  in  the  sunshine  which  they  have  opened 
upon  us,  through  the  deep  and  dark  foilage, — ^it  is  easy,  no 
doubt,  coolly  and  nicely  to  mark  their  mistakes  and  errors  : — 
but  go  back  to  the  struggle  with  fear,  and  want,  and  disease — 
go  to  the  fields  which  they  cultivated, and  see  them  with  the  fel- 
ling axe  in  one  hand,  and  the  weapon  of  defence  in  the  oth- 
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er, — go  back  to  all  the  rude  dwellings  of  poverty  and  trour 
ble; — but  you  cannot— even  in  imagination  you  cannot.  No  : 
the  days  of  trial  and  suffering  have  been — but  it  is  not  for  us, 
even  to  understand  what  they  were  !  This  little  only  is  re- 
quired of  us ; — to  do  justice  to  the  virtues  which  we  have  no 
longer  any  opportunity  to  imitate. 

Nor  in  urging  such  an  obligation  as  this,  has  it  often  been 
found  necessary  to  combat  the  prejudices  of  mankind.     On 
the  contrary  there  has  been  a  universal  propensity  to  do  rooro 
than  justice, — to  do  honour  to  the  achievments  of  past  times* 
There  never  was  a  people  unless  we  are  the  exception,  who 
were  not  inclined  to  receive  the  most  specious  story  that  could 
be  told  of  their  ancestry — who  were  not  glad  to  have  their 
actions  set  forth  in  splendid  fable.     The    epic    histories    of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  all  fabulous,  as  they  were,  were  received 
with  uncontrollable  bursts  of  endiusiasm  by  their  respective 
nations.     The  Israelites  sung  the  early  history  of  their  wan- 
dering tribes  in  all  their  solemn  assemblies.     The  memory  of 
former  days  and  of  elder  deeds,  has  always,  and  among  all 
nations,  been  held  sacred.     The    rudest  people  have  not 
been  wanting  to  their  still  ruder  ancestry.     Immortal  poems 
have  preserved  their   memory.     Or  their  ballads   of  olden 
time  have  kept  alive,  with  their  simple  tale,  the  recollection 
of  ancient  heroism  and  suffering.     In  after  days  History  takes 
up  the  theme,  and 

"Proud  of  the  treasure  marches  down  with  it 
To  latest  times ;  and  sculpture  in  her  turn, 
Gives  bond,  in  stone  and  ever-during  brass 
To  guard  them,  and  to  immortalise  her  trui^t.*' 
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This  propensi^  has  given  a  language  to  nature  itself. 
There  is  no  portion  of  the  iearth  but  has  had  its  consecrated 
spots :  places,  the  bare  mention  of  which,  is  enough  to  awak- 
en, in  all  ages^  the  reverence  and  enthusiasm  of  mankind. 
There  is  some  hill  or  mountain,  that  stands  as  a  monument  of 
ancient  deeds.  There  is  some  field  of  conflict,  which  needs 
BO  memorial  but  a  name  ;  or  some  rude  heap  of  stones  at 
Gilgal,  that  needs  no  inscription  ;  or  some  rod  tiiat  is  ever 
budding  afresh  with  remembrance. 

And  is  our  own  land  destitute  of  every  scene  that  is  worthy 
to  be  remembered  ?  The  City — nay,  the  very  Church  in 
idiich  we  are  assembled  answers  for  us.  And  around  us — 
among  all  these  rich  and  peaceful  scenes  that  meet  our  view 
*-^ere  is  not  a  plain  but  it  has  been  the  trenched  field  of 
the  warrior  :  there  is  not  a  iiill  but  it  stands  as  a  monument. 
And  the  structures  of  art  that  shall  rise  upon  them,  shall  only 
jpoint  them  ou/ to  other  times,  as  holy.  But  harder  contests 
than  those  of  blood  and  battle  have  been  sustained  in  this  land* 
And  the  Rock  of  Plymouth  shall,  in  all  ages,  be  celebrated 
as  the  Thermopylae  of  this  new  world,  where  a  handful  of  men 
held  conflict  with  ghastly  famine,  and  sweeping  pcsti^et.ce, 
and  the  wintry  storm  ;  held  conflict,  and  were  not  conquered. 
And  so  long  as  centuries  shall  loll  over  this  happy  and  rising 
nation,  shall  wealth  and  taste  and  talent  resort  to  that  hallow- 
ed spot,  to  pay  homage  to  the  elder  Fathers  of  New  England. 
—Go,  children  of  the  pilgrims,  might  we  say  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land,  it  is  well  to  gather  around  that  shrine 
of  our  Father's  virtues,  that  monument  of  their  toils  and  suf- 
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ferings,  which  the  chafing  billows  of  the  ocean  shall  never 
wear  away.  It  is  well  to  make  a  holy  pilgrimage  to  that 
sacred  spot.  It  is  well  that  gifted  orators  and  statesmen, 
should  proclaim  our  enthusiasm  and  our  gratitude  in  the  lis- 
tening assembly.  But  with  what  striking  emphasis  might  it 
be  said  to  those  who  make  this  pilgrimage  at  the  present 
d^iyj  "  ye  go ;  not  as  your  Fathers  came  in  weariness  and  sor- 
row— not  as  they  came  amidst  poverty,  and  peril,  and  sick- 
ness— not  through  the  solitary  glooms  and  howhng  storms  of 
the  wilderness;  but  ye  go,  through  rich  plantations  and  hap- 
py villages,  with  chariots  and  horses,  and  equipage  and  state, 
with  social  mirth  and  joyful  minstrelsy  and  music  ;  but,  Ah  ! 
remember  that  ye  are  gathering  to  tlic  spot,  which  was  once 
trodden  by  the  steps  of  the  houseless  wanderer,  which  was 
marked  with  the  pilgrims  staff,  and  watered  with  the  pil-* 
grim's  tears. 

It  was  a  day  of  feebleness  and  despondency,  which  could 
uot  have  admitted  even  the  hope  of  what  has  followed. 
That  which  is  to  us  a  reality,  could  not  have  been  given  to 
them,  even  as  a  vision  of  the  fancy.  No  prophet  rose  up 
to  tell  them  this,  and  to  cheer  them  with  so  bright  a  pros- 
pect of  the  future.  And  a  prophet  only  could  have  dared 
to  predict  it.  How  little  could  our  Fathers  have  thought, 
with  all  their  pious,  and  I  know  not  but  enthusiastic  confi- 
dence in  the  protection  and  favor  of  heaven — how  little 
could  they  have  thought,  as  they  drew  near  to  that  shore 
which  was  swept  by  the  winds  of  winter,  and  anchored  in 
those  waters  which  "  the  keels  of  commerce  had  never  brok- 
en," that  in  the  progress  of  five  or  six  gengralions,  thousands 
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ef  gallant  ships  would  be  launched  from  this  then  solitary 
coast,  that  every  part  of  that  wide  bay  ,which  spread  around 
them,  would  each  morning  be  whitened  with  the  sails  of 
commerce — ^that  along  these  desolate  shores,  villages  and 
cities  would  rise  and  be  crowded  with  thronging  thousands 
of  their  offspring  ; — how  little  could  they  have  thought,  that 
in  the  closing  period  of  two  centuries,  this  whole  world  at 
the  west  would  have  been  one  wide  avenue  of  enterprize 
and  industry,  into  which  millions  of  their  children  would 
have  rushed,  and  borne  on  the  tide  of  population  till  it  al- 
most met  the  waves  of  the  western  ocean  ! 

The  claims  of  ancestry,  we  know,  arc  commonly  held 
sacred  in  proportion  as  its  date  is  removed  back  into  q^es 
of  antiquity — in  proportion  to  the  number  of  successive 
generations  that  have  intervened — in  proportion  as  fiction 
and  romance  find  aid  in  the  darkness  of  some  remote  and 
unknown  period.  But  though  the  character  of  our  Fathers 
needs  do  such  aid,  yet  I  can  scarcely  conceive  any  tiling 
more  romantic  even,  than  their  entrance  into  this  vast  do- 
main of  nature,  never  before  disturbed  by  the  footsteps  of 
civilized  man.  They  came  to  the  land  where  fifty  centu- 
ries had  held  their  reign,  with  no  pen  to  write  their  history. 
Silence,  which  no  occupation  of  civilized  life  had  broken, 
was  in  all  its  borders,  and  had  been  from  the  creation. 
The  lofty  oak  had  grown  through  its  hngering  age,  and  de- 
cayed and  perished,  without  name  or  record.  The  storm  had 
risen  and  roared  in  the  wilderness ,  and  none  had  caught 
its  sublime  inspiration.  The  fountains  had  flowed  on — the 
mighty  river  had  poured  its  useless  waters — the  cataract  had 
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lifted  up  its  thunderings  to  the  inarch  of  lime, — and  no  eye 
had  seen  it  but  of  the  wild  tenants  of  the  desert.  A  band  of 
fugitives  came  to  this  land  of  barbarism, — with  no  patron- 
age but  the  prayers  of  the  friends  they  had  left  behind 
them, — with  no  wealth  but  habits  of  industry, — with  no 
power  but  what  lay  in  firm  sinews  and  courageous  hearts 
— and  with  these  they  turned  back  the.  course  of  ages. 
Pilgrims  from  the  old  world,  they  became  inheriters  of  the 
new.  They  set  up  the  standard  of  Christianity  ;  they 
opened  the  broad  pathways  of  knowledge  ;  the  forobl  melt- 
ed away  before  them,  hke  a  dark  vapour  of  the  morning ; 
the  voice  of  comfort,  the  din  of  business,  went  back  into 
its  murmuring  solitudes ;  the  wilderness  and  solitary  place 
we»o  glad  for  them,  the  desert  rejoiced  and  blossomed  as 
the  rose.  We  might  almost  take  the  description  of  it  from 
the  language  of  prophecy.  The  lamb  Hes  down  in  the  den 
of  the  wolf;    and  where  the  wild  beast  prowled,  is  now 

the  grazing  ox.     "The   cow   and   the   bear  feed,  and  their 

* 
young  ones  he  down  together.     The   suckling  child   plays 

on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  puts  his  hand 
on  the  adder's  den."  Where  the  deep  wood  spread  its  soli- 
tar)  glooms,  and  the  ficicc  savage  laid  his  dark  and  deadly 
ambush,  are  now  the  sunny  hill-side,  and  the  waving  field, 
and  the  flowery  plain ;  and  the  unconscious  child  holds  his 
gambols  on  the  ground  that  has  been  trodden  with  weari- 
ness, and  watered  with  tears,  and  stained  with  the  blood  of 
strife  and  slaughter. 

These  are  the  days — these  are  the  men,  that  we  are  call- 
ed upon  to  remember  and  to  honour.     But  it  i^  not  enough^ 
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to  remember  tlieir  deeds, — we  are  bound,  let  rae  add  in  the 
close,  to  imitate  their  virtues.  This  is  the  true,  the  peculiar 
honour  which  we  are  bound  to  render  to  such  an  ancestry. 
The  common  measure  of  national  intelligence  and  virtue  is 
ao  rule  for  ia.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  be  as  wise  and 
improved,  as  virtuous  and  pious,  as  other  nations.  Provi- 
dence, in  giving  to  us  an  origin  so  remarkable  and  signally 
favored,  demands  of  us  a  proportionate  improvement.  Wc 
are  in  our  infancy,  it  is  true,  but  our  existence  began  in  an 
intellectual  maturity.  Our  father's  virtues  were  tlie  virtues 
of  the  wilderness,  yet  without  its  wildness  ;  hardy  and  vig- 
orous and  severe,  indeed,  but  not  rude,  nor  mean.  Let  us 
beware  lest  we  become  more  prosperous  tlian  they,  more 
abundant  in  luxuries,  and  refmements,  only  to  be  less  tem- 
perate, upright,  and  religious.  Let  us  beware  lest  the 
stern  and  lofty  features  of  primeval  rectitude  should  be  re- 
garded with  less  respect  among  us.  Let  us  beware  lest 
their  piety  should  fall  with  the  oaks  of  their  forests  ;  lest  the 
loosened  bow  of  early  habits  and  opinions,  which  was  once 
strung  in  the  wilderness,  should  be  too  much  relaxed. 

We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  early  days  of  our 
history  as  times  of  danger.  But  there  are  dangers  still  to 
be  encountered — tlie  dangers  of  comparative  abundance 
and  luxury— of  comparative  ease  and  safety,  of  sensuality, 
of  intemperance  and  effeminacy  ;  dangers  to  the  full  as 
alarming  as  those  that  beset  our  forefathers.  Nay,  the  sin- 
gle evil  of  intemperance  is,  at  this  moment,  more  to  be 
dreaded  iu  the  land  than  all  the  hardships  and  perils 
of  the  sea  and  the  wilderness.     The  time  has  been,  indeed. 
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when  our  villages  were  girtled  about  witb  palisades,  and  fear 
held  its  nightly  watch  id  all  the  dwellings  at  the  land — 
when,  at  every  bowl  of  the  faithful  guardian  without,  the 
mother  pressed  more  closely  to  her  bosom  the  unconscious 
babe — when,  at  every  faint  and  distant  note  of  danger,  the 
father  sprung  from  his  couch,  and  seized  the  ready  weapon 
of  defence  ; — but  oh  !  better  were  this,  than  for  that  father 
to  become  himself  an  invader  of  Uie  midnight  silence  of 
his  dwelling,  as  he  returns  from  the  revels  of  the  disso- 
lute and  profane  }  and  more  gently  fell  the  blow  of  the 
lavage  invader  than  the  insane  imprecations  of  a  husband's 
wrath,  or  tlie  blasting  stroke  of  a  friend's  dishonor.  The 
zeal  of  our  religion  too,  may  decline  from  the  earnestness 
of  former  days, — and  if  it  docs,  if  in  rooting  up  old  preju- 
dices, we  tear  away  the  very  stock  on  which  these  preju- 
dices grew — if  out  religion  becomes  little  better  than  a  re- 
ligion of  objection  and  scuin  at  the  faults  and  errors  of 
those  who  hiivc  gone  before  ns,  if  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  people,  as  they  become  cultivated  and  refined,  become 
cold  and  dead  to  all  the  aims  and  influences  of  a  fervent 
piety— -it  were  little  to  say  that  famine,  and  cold,  and  naked- 
ness, that  houseless  and  unsheltered  poverty  and  want  are 
nothing  lo  be  dreaded  in  the  comparison. 


IJut  1  feel  admonished  by  the  passing  hour,  to  turn  aside 
from  this  general  discussion,  and  to  oflcr  the  usual  con- 
gratulations of  the  day.  In  doing  this,  1  hope  1  shall  be 
excused   from  any  attempt  to  discriminate  the  partJCMlu 
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merits,  or  to  define  the  duties  of  any  of  the  respected  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  or  Legislative  departments  of  the 
Government,  before  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  speak. 

May  I  be   permitted  then,  to  offer   my   most  respectful 
salutations, 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  and 
To  THE  Honorable  Council,  associated  with  him. 

To  THE  Honorable  Senate,  and 
To  THE  House  of  Representatives, 

I  congratulate  your  Excellency  and  your  Counsellors — ^I 
congratulate  you.  Gentlemen  of  the    Legislature,   on   the 
peaceful,  the  prosperous,  the  fortunate  period  at  which  you 
are  called  to  the  exercise  of  your  several  offices.     It  has 
not  always  been,  with  these  happy  auspices,  that  the  Magis- 
trates and  Legislators  of  this  Commonwealth  have  been 
summoned  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties.     It  requires  no 
aid  of  imagination  to  describe  a  very  different  assembling 
of  this  Government  from  that  wliich  we  this  day  witness. 
It   was  not  when    every    countenance    wore  an  aspect   of 
tranquillity  and  cheerfulness,  that  your  predecessors  of  for- 
mer days  always  came   together — it  was  not  with  proces- 
sions and  congratulations,  and  the  sound  of  martial  music 
— it  was  not  with  the  spreading  forth  of  banners  and  the 
gallant   display  of    soldiery : — but    it   was  when  fear,  and 
perplexity,  and  gloom  sat  heavily  on  the  general  mind  and 
countenance — it  was  when  in  yonder  forests  the  savage  was 
plotting  in   secret,  or  when,  in   later  times,  yonder  waters 
bore  upon  their  now  powerful  bosom  the  thunders  of  war : 
^it  was  then  that  every  man  stood  in  the  place  assigned 
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Iiim  as  at  a  post  of  danger, — it  was  ihcn  thai  every  man 
went  silently,  and  alone,  and  with  hasty  steps,  to  the  Coun- 
cil Chamber,  and  to  the  hnll  of  Legislation— it  was  then 
and  there,  that  the  civil  Fathers  of  this  land  engaged  in 
solemn  and  stern  debate, — and  every  man's  hand  was 
ready  to  strike  tho  blow  that  his  mind  meditated ;  and  ev- 
ery man's  heart  dared  to  do  the  thing  that  his  voice  coun- 
selled !  The  question  then  was,  whether  the  State  should 
exist.  How  different  is  it  now  !  A  great  and  flourishing 
Commonwealth  has  called  you  to  the  guidance  of  its  af- 
fairs, and  the  great  subject  presented  for  your  deliberations 
is,  not  whether  it  shall  exist,  but  how  it  shall  increase  and 
grow,  and  multiply  with  every  passing  year,  throush  every 
coming  generation,  the  blessings  of  freedom,  knowledge 
and  virtue.  J\Iay  they  extend  and  multiply  through  rJi 
time  !  May  the  increased  advantages  of  these  days  he  tho 
only  measure  of  our  increasing  improvements  I  ]\lay  thi3 
virtues  of  the  children  bo  worthv  of  iho  toiK  and  liio  -uf- 
fcrine;s  of  ilieir  Fathers  ! 
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True  and  Greene,  State  Printera ISSn. 


tfommonlDeaUl^  of  jMassael^ttsetts* 


IN  SENATE,  Mat  31,  1837. 

Ordtrtdj  That  MesBrs.  Parkse,  Pbillips  and  Baestow,  be  a 
Committee  to  wait  on  the  Rev.  Moses  Stuaet,  and  present  him 
the  thanks  of  the  Senate,  for  his  Sennon,  delivered  yesterday,  before 
the  Executive  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  both  Branches  of  the  Leg- 
islatore  ;  and  to  request  a  copy  for  publication. 

Mut, 

PAUL  WILLARD,  Oerifc. 


SERMON. 


2  Cor.  III.  17.     Where  the  spirit  of  the  lord 

IS,  THERE  IS  LIBERTY. 

The  appellation  of  Lord  is  often  given  to  the 
Sayiour  by  Paul.  Independently  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  apostle  calls  him  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  simple  appellation  of  Lord 
is  more  frequently  employed  by  him,  than  any  other 
designation  of  the  Messiah.  There  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt,  that  by  Lord,  in  our  text,  is  meant  the 
Lord  Jesus  ;  so  that  the  passage  would  convey  the 
same  idea  which  it  now  does,  if  it  should  be  trans- 
lated, "Where  the  spirit  of  Christ  is,  there  is  liberty." 

The  phrase  spirit  of  Christ j  as  employed  in  our  text, 
means  either  that  spirit  which  Christ  bestows  on  his 
true  disciples  and  followers,  or  that  which  real  Chris- 
tians possess  and  exercise.  Whether  we  understand 
it  in  the  former,  or  the  latter  sense,  will  make  no 
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material  diiTerence  in  the  meaning  of  the  passage. 
The  spirit  which  Christ  gives,  is  a  Christian  spirit ; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  is  a  spirit  which  makes  his  fol- 
lowers like  to  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
pression spirit  of  Christj  is  not  unfrequently  employ- 
ed by  the  sacred  writers  to  designate  the  simple  idea 
of  a  Christian  spirity  viz.  that  temper  of  mind  which 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  possess  and  exercise. 

It  amounts,  then,  to  the  same  thing  in  substance, 
whether  we  say  that  spirit  of  Christ,  in  our  text 
means  the  spirit  which  he  bestows,  or  that  which 
Cristians  possess;  for  it  is  one  and  the  same.  The 
only  difierence  is,  that  when  we  employ  the  phrase 
spirit  of  Christ,  to  designate  the  spirit  which  lie  im- 
parts, we  make  a  special  reference  in  our  mind  to  him 
as  the  author  of  the  gift ;  but  when  we  use  the  same 
phrase  merely  to  designate  the  spirit  which  Christians 
possess,  we  consider  it  simply  as  belonging  to  Chris 
tians  and  as  being  exercised  by  them,  without  any 
special  reference  to  the  source  from  which  it  comes. 

The  meaning  of  oiur  text,  then,  appears  to  be,  that 

WHERE  A  CHRISTIAN  SPIRIT  EXISTS  OR  REIGNS,  TH£RS 
WILL  LIBERTY  OR  FREEDOM  BE. 

The  original  design  of  the  apostle,  when  he  utter- 
ed this,  was  not  to  express  a  sentiment  merely  politi- 
cal or  civil.  Still,  something  of  this  nature  is  in- 
cluded in  the  expression.     He  had  just  been  speaking, 
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at  some  lengthy  of  the  imperfect  light  and  liberty  of 
such  Hebrews  as  remained  attached  to  the  ancient 
Mosaic  institutioiks,  with  all  their  ritual  prescriptions. 
In  our  text  he  avers ;  that  where  a  Christian  spirit 
prevails,  there  men  are  freed  from  Jewish  ignorance 
and  bondage.  Nor  was  their  liberty  merely  freedom 
from  ceremonial  prescriptions.  As  the  performance 
of  the  Levitical  rites  was  intimately  connected,  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways,  with  the  civil  and  social  state 
of  the  Hebrews  ;  so  freedom  from  these  rites  would 
necessarily  affect  many  of  their  civil  and  social  rela- 
tions. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  explanation  of  the 
lext,  ia  order  to  show  that  I  am  not  making  a  fanci- 
ftil  or  perverted  application  of  it,  when  I  apply  it  to 
the  present  day,  and  aver,  that  wherb  a  christian 

SPIRIT     PREVAILS,    THERE     WILL   BE   TRUE    FREEDOM 
OR   LIBERTY. 

All  civilians  who  hear  me,  will  accede  to  the  pro- 
priety and  certainty  of  the  maxim,  that  wherever 
die  reason  for  any  parucular  law  exists,  there  the  law 
itself  ought  to  be  considered  as  in  force.  It  is  equal- 
ly true,  that  wherever  there  exists  a  good  reason  for 
the  application  of  any  principle  contained  in  the  law 
of  God,  there  the  application  of  it  ought  to  be  made. 
I  hope  to  shew,  that  there  is  as  much  reason  to  main- 
taun  that  a  Christian  spirit  will  free  meai  at  the  pres- 


ent  time,  from  bondage  and  oppression,  either  of  a 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  natwe,  as  there  was  to  main- 
tain, in  the  time  of  Paul,  that  the  same  spirit  would 
free  the  Jews  from  the  burdensome  part  of  the  Mo- 
saic institutions- 

In  pursuing  the  subject  thus  introduced,  it  is  my 
design  to  inquire. 

L  What  true  liberty  is  ;  and 

II.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  that  a  christian 

SPIRIT   WILL   PROMOTE    AND    SECURE    IT. 

I.  What  is  true  liberty  ? 

It  is  not  a  right  to  do,  in  all  respects,  as  every  one 
may  wish.  I  take  for  granted  the  principle,  that 
men  are  designed  by  their  Creator  to  live  in  a  social 
state,  and  under  civil  regulations.  In  this  respect 
we  may  well  say.  The  powers  that  be^  are  ordained  of 
God.  If  this  point  be  conceded,  it  follows  that  no 
one  can  have  a  right  to  do  those  things  which  will 
endanger  the  existence,  the  safety,  or  the  well-being 
of  the  civil  and  social  state.  The  right  lo  commit 
murder,  to  rob,  and  steal ;  the  right  to  plunder,  de- 
fraud, oppress,  assault,  slander,  or  in  any  way  to 
injure,  one  another,  is  utterly  precluded  by  a  state  of 
true  liberty;  and  this,  for  the  reason  that  such  a 
right  would  necessarily  prevent  the  enjoyment  of  any- 
blessings  which  liberty   proffers.     A   liberty   to  d^r> 


WTCHig,  to  injure  others,  would,  while  men  are  as 
they  now  are  and  as  they  always  have  been,  be  fatal 
to  all  the  interests  and  happiness,  which  it  is  the  de- 
sign of  the  civil  and  social  state  to  promote  and 
to  secure. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  a  negative  view  of  my  subject, 
which  is  so  obvious  and  generally  understood.  But 
when  we  come  to  a  positive  view  of  what  true  liberty 
implies,  there  is  more  room  for  diversity  of  opinion, 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  minute  particulars.  It  will 
not  be  expected,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  that 
I  should  descend  to  a  discussion  of  such  particulars. 
Let  me  merely  pass  in  brief  review  some  of  the 
more  important  principles,  in  respect  to  which  all, 
or  nearly  all,  of  us  shall  be  agreed. 

A  true  state  of  freedom  implies  protection  and 

SECURITY  WITH  REGARD  TO  LIFE,  PERSONAL  LIBERTY, 
AND  LIBERTY  OF  CONSCIENCE  ;  IT  ALSO  SECURES 
THE    RIGHTS    OF    PROPERTY. 

1.  It  provides  for  the  safety  of  our  lives. 

This  it  does,  in  all  cases  where  they  are  not  for- 
feited by  crime.  And  in  every  case  where  we  may 
be  accused  of  having  committed  a  crime,  true  liberty 
makes  provision  that  we  shall  be  tried  in  an  impartial 
manner.  Our  lives  are  never  to  be  put  in  jeopardy, 
unless  the  safety  of  the  State  demands  of  us  to  ex- 
pose them  on  the  field  of  battle ;  or,  unless  we  have 
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brought  oursdres  into  danger,  bj  our  own  disobedi-' 
cnce  to  the  laws  of  our  country.  This  principle  is 
so  plain,  that  I  need  not  occupy  another  moment  of 
your  time  in  discussing  it. 

%  True  freedom  implies  the  security  of  personal 
liberty. 

^^  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of 
men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.''  All 
are  descended  from  one  common  parent ;  all  are 
made  in  the  image  of  God ;  on  all  has  he  bestowed 
the  endowments  of  speech,  of  reason,  of  an  immortal 
spirit.  All  are  candidates  for  endless  bliss,  or  ion 
misery  which  will  correspond  to  their  deserts.  All 
have  substantially  the  same  weaknesses,  wants,  and 
woes ;  and  all  are  placed,  by  the  God  who  made 
them,  and  by  the  nature  with  which  they  are  en- 
dowed, on  the  same  level.  The  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth,  is  God  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Gentiles, 
of  the  European,  the  American,  and  the  African. 

Hiese  sacred  truths  are  recognized  by  that  ever 
memcmible  instrument  which  created  our  national 
existence.  Bt  nature,  all  men  are  free  akp 
MfUAL.  There  may  these  words  continue  to  stand 
insoriMl,  in  high  relief,  mitil  time  shall  be  no  more  ! 
But  if  not,— if  they  mast  be  erased  by  the  hand  of 
Tioleoce  and  blood ;   if  they  must  be  blotted  out  by 


tiiDie,  which  blots  out  states,  and  nations,  and  em- 
pires  ;  yet  they  will  forever  remain  ini^ribed,  in 
characters  of  light,  upon  the  very  nature  which  our 
Maker  has  given  us.  They  are  enstamped  upon  it, 
widi  an  indelible  impression  made  by  the  hand  of 
the  Almighty. 

I  speak  to  those  who  know  how  to  prize  personal 
freedom^  and  to  protect  it ;  therefore  I  may  be  brief. 
They  well  know,  that  all  original  differences  between 
men,  so  far  as  the  constitution  of  their  nature  is  con- 
cerned, are  the  result  of  accidental  causes,  of  climate, 
id  soil,  of  local  peculiarities.  The  new  bom  Euro- 
pean nionarch,  or  nobleman,  is  just  as  helpless  and  as 
dependent  as  the  new  bom  Afriban  or  Indian.  The 
white  man  has  no  pre-eminence,  by  nature,  above 
the  black.  If  a  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  skin, 
can  entkle  one  to  a  freedom  of  which  the  other  may 
be  deprived ;  then  a  difference  of  features,  of  limbs, 
of  bodily  form  or  vigour,  among  those  who  have  a 
white  skin,  may,  on  the  same  ground,  afford  just  oc- 
casion for  denying  to  some  a  personal  liberty  which 
is  granted  to  others  :  for  it  is  quite  plain,  that  these 
things  affect  the  disposition  and  character  of  men  as 
nmch  as  the  colour  of  the  skin ;  nay,  more.  The 
reasoning,  then,  which  denies  to  the  African  his  per- 
sonal freedom,  if  consistent  vnth  itself,  should  deny 

to  those  of  the  whites,  who  are  tieformed  or  defec- 
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live  in  any  physical  part,  or  stupid  in  respect  to  their 
intellectual  capacities,  equal  rights  with  those  who 
are  endowed  with  beauty  and  perfection  of  physical 
nature,  and  with  high  intellectual  powers. 

I  meddle  not  with  the  question,  here,  respecting 
what  shall  be  done  with  those  who  are  already  slaves 
in  our  country,  and  who  are  not,  at  present,  qualified 
in  some  of  the  most  important  respects,  either  to  act 
for  themselves,  or  to  exercise  the  privileges  of  en- 
lightened freemen.  While  their  unhappy  case  makes 
a  deep  stain  upon  the  fair  character  of  our  liberty, 
and  creates  a  fearful  sensation  of  future  danger  to 
those  who  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  hold  them 
in  bondage  ;  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  question. 
When  and  how  shall  they  be  freed  ?  is  one  of  the 
most  embarrassing  ones  that  ever  any  statesmen  and 
friend  of  liberty  was  called  to  discuss ;  one  which 
can  never  be  settled  in  any  way,  1  fear,  without 
incurring  great  hazard,  both  to  the  owners  of  slaves, 
and  to  the  government  under  which  we  live. 

But,  to  quit  this  unwelcome  and  distressing  theme, 
1  proceed  to  observe,  that  personal  liberty  implies  a 
right  to  engage  in  whatever  honest  occupation  we 
please,  without  any  restraint.  It  is  a  right  to  go 
where  we  please,  and  when  we  please,  provided  we 
do  not  thereby  injure  the  rights  of  others.  It  implies 
safety  from  all  arrest  or  restraint,  except  for  crime  or 
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default.  It  extends  equally  to  the  beggar  on  the 
dunghill,  and  to  the  first  Magistrate  of  the  nation. 
It  can  never  be  lawfully  invaded,  except  where  a 
man,  by  his  own  misdemeanour,  has  compelled  the 
society  of  which  he  is  a  member  to  restrain  it,  be- 
cause  he  abuses  it  to  the  prejudice  of  others. 

3.  True  freedom  secures  liberty  of  conscience. 

By  liberty  of  conscience^  I  mean  the  privilege  of 
worshipping  God,  without  restraint  or  molestation^  in 
the  manner  which  every  individual  muy  judge  best. 

The  only  exceptions  to  be  made,  are  those  cases, 
in  which  the  mode  of  worship  may  interfere  with  or 
injure  the  rights  of  others ;  or,  in  which  things  may 
be  practised,  that  are  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
community  designed  to  guard  the  public  morals,  or 
to  secure  the  peace  and  welfare  of  private  individuals. 

I  am  well  aware,  chat  there  is  much  ground  here, 
which  has  been,  and  which  may  be,  disputed.  It  has 
been  often  alleged,  by  those  who  defend  an  exclusive 
civil  establishment  in  matters  of  religion,  that  it  is  in- 
consistent with  the  prosperity,  and  even  with  the  safe- 
ty, of  any  State,  that  any  other  form  of  worship  than 
the  one  established  should  be  tolerated.  They  avow 
moreover  the  belief,  that  there  is  a  right  in  the  civil 
government  to  prescribe  in  regard  to  the  subject  of 
religion,  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  right  which  au- 
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thorizes  the  same  power  to  restrain  theft,  robbery, 
slander,  or  any  other  ofTettces  of  a  moral  native- 
It  must  h^  acknowledged,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
meet  the  simple  theoretical  principle  of  tins  aj^- 
ment,  by  reasoning  which  is  conclusive.  '*  If  the  ciinll 
power  has  a  right  to  interfere  at  all  with  the  moral 
conduct  of  citizens,  and  to  regulate  it  so  as  to  pro- 
mote what  it  judge3  to  be  the  greatest  public  good ; 
then  why  may  it  not  interfere  with  matters  of  reli- 
gion, which  most  of  all  are  concerned  with  the  re- 
lation of  the  public  morals  P" 

Specious  as  this  reasoning  may  seem,  however, 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  putting  any  re^ 
stramt  upon  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, which  are  of  a  nature  so  formidable,  as  to  make 
the  principle  that  I  have  undertaken  to  defend  quite 
clear  and  certain.  I  can  do  no  more  than  merely 
hint  at  them. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  is  plain,  that 
all  compulsion  in  regard  to  religious  opinions  is  utter- 
ly out  of  question.  To  speak  of  compelling  a  man  to 
think  as  we  do  with  respect  to  religion,  in  any  other 
way  than  by  giving  him  instruction  and  influencing 
him  by  argument,  is  an  absurdity,  which  needs  only 
to  be  stated  in  order  to  be  made  palpable.  The 
worship  of  God,  in  every  form  of  which  it  is  suscep- 
tible, must,  in  order  to  be  pleasing  to  him,  be  the 
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free  wad  voluntary  offering  of  the  soul,  made  with  en^ 
tire  sinceri^ ;  for  ^^  God  is  a  spirit,  and  those  who 
worship  him,  must  worriiip  him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth."  Every  human  statute,  then,  designed  to  en- 
force an  act  of  worship  upcm  men,  is,  in  its  very 
nature,  nugatory  and  useless. 

I  may  add,  moreover,  that  all  subjection  to  penal- 
ties of  any  kind^  express  or  impKed,  because  men 
will  not  agree  to  practice  particular  modes  of  wor- 
ship, is  a  violation  of  the  rights,  and  of  the  liberty,  of 
conscience.  They  are  a  partial  effort  to  effect  by 
compulsion,  that  which  from  its  very  nature  cannot 
be  so  effected;  The  external  act  of  worship,  such 
penal  statutes  may  indeed  oblige  men  to  perform  ; 
but  in  case  they  do  accomplish  this,  they  only  com- 
pel men  to  be  guilty  of  hypocrisy — the  very  last 
thing,  which  can  be  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  him  who 
looketh  not  on  the  outward  appearance,  but  on  the 
heart. 

Every  enlightened  and  liberal  man  has,  in  his  own 
breast,  a  spontaneous  feeling  that  ail  this  is  true. 
He  feels,  too,  that  the  right  of  conscience  in  matters 
of  religion,  is  the  most  dear  and  sacred  of  all  rights. 
It  is  indeed  one  which  should  never  be  intermeddled 
with,  never  limited,  except  in  cases  where  pretended 
religious  principles  or  rights  lead  to  immorality  of 
conduct,  and  to  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  country. 
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In  such  cases,  all  pretences  to  any  religious  principle 
may  be  regarded  as  false,  and  merely  feigned  in  or- 
der to  deceive  the  community. 

I  know  well,  that  it  may  be  asked  here,  and  prob- 
ably it  will  be  asked  by  some,  "What?  must  we 
then,  in  order  to  enjoy  liberty,  permit  the  free  exer- 
cise of  all  forms  and  modes  of  worship  among  us  ? 
May  the  Jew  erect  his  tabernacle,  to  blaspheme  the 
Saviour  there,  and  to  curse  his  followers  ?  May  the 
Mohammedan  bow  down,  in  his  mosque,  toward  the 
tomb  of  that  impostor,  who  has  filled  the  eastern 
world  with  baleful  superstition,  and  deluged  it  with 
blood  P  May  the  Pagan  prostrate  himself,  among  us, 
before  a  stock  or  a  stone  ?  May  the  devotees  of 
Brahma  act  over  again  the  scenes  of  Juggernaut  ? 
May  all  kinds  of  Deists,  and  other  sects  whose  opin- 
ions have  an  immortal  tendency,  be  placed  on  the 
same  lev<;l,  by  the  laws,  with  those  who  are  rational 
and  sincere  Christians  ?" 

To  questions  such  as  these,  we  may  answer,  either 
in  the  affirmative  or  negative,  accordingly  as  they  are 
understood.  In  the  affirmative,  if  the  question  mean 
simply,  whether  a  Jew,  a  Mohammedan,  a  Pagan,  or 
a  Deist,  shall  be  permitted  each  to  worship  his  God 
or  gods,  in  his  own  way,  without  annoyance  or  mo- 
lestation to  others.  But  if  the  question  be,  whether 
a  Jew  shall  be  permitted  publicly  to  blaspheme  the 
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Redeemer,  and  to  curse  his  followers ;  whether  a 
Mahommedan  may  publicly  show  his  contempt  for 
Christians,  and  treat  them  with  contumely,  or  hoist 
the  bloody  banner  of  the  crescent  among  us ;  wheth- 
er a  Pagan  may  throw  himself,  or  his  children,  under 
the  wheels  of  Juggernaut's  car,  or  his  widow  bum 
herself  on  his  funeral  pile  ;  if  it  be,  whether  a  Deist 
may  openly  reproach  Christian  principles  and  institu- 
tions, and  annoy  or  hinder  those  who  worship  in  a 
Christian  manner — to  all  these  questions  we  may 
ccmfidently  answer,  No.  If  we  have  not  the  power, 
in  a  Christian  land,  and  the  right  too,  of  denying 
such  liberties,  then  we  have  not  the  power  and  the 
right  to  secure  our  most  important  privileges  ;  and  we 
must  sacrifice,  also,  the  very  objects,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  which  we  have  associated  together  in  a  com- 
munity. 

On  similar  grounds,  men,  who  avow  principles 
which  render  null  all  obligation  by  an  oath,  either  an 
oath  of  office,  or  one  for  the  purpose  of  legal  testi- 
mony, ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  disability  which 
this  creates.  All  who  deny  the  doctrme  of  future 
retribution  for  crimes  committed  in  the  present  world, 
do  plainly,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  incur  a  disability  of 
such  a  nature.  Persons  of  this  class  fall  below  the 
very  heathen,  in  their  religious  sentiments  ;  for  most 
of  the  Pagans  have  always  admitted,  in  some  form  or 
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other^  the  doctrine  of  punisfament  in  the  world  to 
come  fcNT  crimes  committed  in  the  present  life. 
There  can  be  no  possible  sanctiim  to  the  oath  of  a 
man^  who  rejects  all  Aitur e  punishment ;  and  it  is 
podpably,  a  mere  tnockery  of  all  the  forms  of  justice, 
and  of  all  the  rational  principles  of  true  libertj,  to 
admit  thoere  to  the  privileges  of  an  oath,  who  deAjr 
that  God  will  judge  the  earth,  and  reward  men  here- 
after according  to  their  works. 

But  my  limits  constrain  me  to  quit  the  deeply  in- 
teresting topic  of  religious  liberty,  by  making  only  a 
Tery  few  additional  remarks. 

After  all  the  difficulties  of  this  subject  are  consid- 
ered, it  still  appears  quite  plain,  that  liberty  of  oiM- 
science  is  an  essential  part  of  a  rational  man's  free- 
dom. The  advocates  for  a  different  principle  niake 
a  fearful  experiment,  when  they  commit  to  civil 
rulers  the  power  of  prescribing  in  what  manner  God 
shall  be  worshipped.  May  not  that  which  the  legis- 
lative power  of  this  year  sanctions,  be  annulled  -by 
their  successors  ?  May  not  the  same  power,  which 
is  competent  to  decree  a  peculiar  mode  of  Christian 
wcNTship,  to-day,  decide,  to-morrow,  that  we  shall 
bow  down  in  the  temple  of  reason  ?  Yes  ;  we  have 
seen  this  done  ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  done  again. 
Nay,  it  may  be  done  just  as  often  as  irreligion  may 
become  predominant,  at  any  period  of  national  ex.^ 
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isteoce.  The  advocate  of  any  particular  religious 
sendment,  then,  never  can  reason  more  formidably 
i^inst  his  own  cause,  than  when  he  undertakes  to 
justify  the  assumption,  by  the  civil  power,  of  any 
right  to  legislate  for  the  consciences  of  men.  What 
is  to  any  religious  party  a  protecting,  fostering  pow- 
er, to-day,  may  become,  to-morrow,  a  deadly  foe, 
and  bring  destiuction  upon  them. 

4.  True  freedom  affords  protection  to  property,  and 
secures  a  right  to  the  free  dis|K)sal  of  it  for  all  lawful 
purposes. 

For  all  lawful  purposes^  means,  as  I  now  employ 
the  phrase,  to  all  such  purposes  as  do  not  injure  the 
community,  nor  the  rights  of  individuals^  But  here, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  ground  which  may  be 
contested.  Plain  as  this  matter  appears,  as  reduced 
to  practice  among  us;  and  well  understood  as  the 
principles  are  in  respect  to  it,  which  an  have  actual 
bearing  upon  real  life  ;  yet  the  theory  of  this  subject 
is  encompassed  with  some  difficulties,  respecting 
which  it  is  much  easier  to  make  assertions,  than  to 
prove  them. 

We  aver,  that  men  have  no  right  to  withhold  their 
property  from  taxation  which  the  public  good  de- 
mands ;  that  they  have  no  right  to  devote  it  to  an  im- 
moral use,  or  to  such  uses  as  will  corrupt  society,  pro- 
mote vicious  indulgencies,  or  inflame  unhallowed  pas- 
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sions.  This  is  all  plain  enough,  in  the  abstract. 
But  of  the  nicer  cases  which  may  occur,  an  objec- 
tor might  ask,  Who  then  is  to  judge,  whether  the 
public  good  requires  such  and  such  taxes  ?  Who  is  to 
decide  the  question  whether  immoral  practices  will 
be  favoured,  and  unhallowed  passions  excited,  by 
devoting  property  to  this  or  that  use  P  And  the 
answer  to  these  questions,  in  some  cases,  is  not  with- 
out embarrassment,  even  to  the  most  enlightened  de- 
fenders of  rational  liberty.  Happily  for  the  interests 
of  society,  cases  of  this  nature  prove  to  be  usually 
less  difficult,  in  practice,  than  they  seem  to  be  in 
theory. 

A  true  state  of  freedom,  moreover,  secures  to  all 
classes  of  men,  who  have  not  forfeited  their  priviliges 
by  crime,  the  right  to  dispose  of  their  property, 
after  their  decease,  in  such  a  manner  as  they  shall 
judge  best ;  subject  however  to  the  same  limitations 
in  regard  to  the  public  weal,  as  the  disposal  of  it  was 
subjected  to,  during  their  life  time.  This  is  one  of 
the  last  rights,  which  parents  who  love  their  children, 
and  all  who  love  their  friends,  would  be  willing  to 
surrender  ;  and  it  is  so  sacred,  that  even  the  most 
despotic  forms  of  government  have  generally  felt 
obliged  to  acknowledge  it. 

We  have  now  seen,  that  freedom  implies  security 
to  life,  to  personsal  liberty,  to  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  to  the  disposal  of  property  as  eacli  one  uiay  ju 
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best.  We  have  taken  a  brief  view  of  the  limitations 
to  which  all  of  these  rights  are  necessarily  subjected, 
under  a  government  of  rational  freedom.  It  were 
easy  to  add  many  more  considerations  of  a  nature 
similar  to  those  already  advanced ;  but  the  time  to 
which  1  must  limit  myself  forbids,  I  come,  as  was 
proposed, 

II.  To  SHOW  THAT  A  CHRISTIAN  SPIRIT  WILL 
PROMOTE  AND  SECURE  TRUE  LIBERTT. 

On  general  ground,  this  may  be  shown  .with  very 
little  difficulty.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
Christianity,  that  we  should  love  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves.  Whenever  this  shall  be  done,  and  wher- 
ever it  shall  be  done,  protection  in  the  most  effectual 
manner  to  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  men,  will 
necessarily  ensue.  If  we  love  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves, it  is  plain  that  we  shall  never  designedly  in- 
jure him,  in  respect  to  any  of  the  rights  which  free- 
dom bestows.  We  never  can  deny  him  any  rights, 
which  we  could  venture  to  claim  for  ourselves ;  we 
can  take  from  him  nothing,  which  we  should  not  wil- 
lingly permit  him  to  take  from  us. 

Then  the  gospel  has  decided,  too,  the  question  who 
is  our  neighbour.  All  men  are  neighbours  to  each 
other.  "  In  Christ  Jesus,  there  is  neither  Greek  nor 
Jew,  Barbarian  nor  Scythian,  bond  nor  free  ;"  all  are 
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one — one  in  respect  to  their  native  rights,  and  claims, 
and  rank.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  col- 
oured and  the  white  man,  under  the  empire  of  gospel 
trnth.  God  has  not  only  made  all  nations  of  one 
blood ;  but  he  has  permitted  them  all  to  claim  the 
same  relation  to  him  ;  he  permits  them  to  share  equal- 
ly in  the  bounties  of  his  providence  and  of  his  grace. 
If  they  are  abridged  of  any  of  these  privileges,  it  is 
not  their  Creator  who  has  abridged  them,  but  those 
who  have  abused  the  power  which  was  entrusted  to 
them,  and  shown  themselves  unworthy  of  such  a  tnist. 
The  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  regards  all  men  in 
the  simple  light  of  moral  worth.  External  ctrcimistan- 
ces,  rank,  condition,  form,  colour,  occupation — every 
distinction  of  which  proud  and  petty  men  boast  and 
with  which  they  are  inflated — is  perfectly  insignifi- 
cant in  the  sight  of  Him,  '*  who  seeth  not  as  man 
seeth."  In  his  view,  iiie  beggar  in  the  Lazaretto,  if 
possessed  of  a  meek,  humble,  and  filial  spirit,  is  a 
prince  ;  and  the  prince  who  is  haughty,  and  luxurious, 
and  oppressive,  and  ungrateful,  is  a  beggar  indeed. 
Nothing  can  be  more  insignificant,  in  the  eye-s  of  aa 
all-seeing  God,  than  the  distinctions  from  exterruUcaor 
dition,  which  the  pride  and  follv  of  men  have  set  up. 
Christianity,  moreover,  in  its  vti^  luituro  and  ge- 
nius, is  republican.  It  is  the  genuint:.  uuaduUenitcd 
doctrme  of  liberty  and  equality*^ 
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a  liberty  to  exercise  tbeir  efforts  and  desires  without 
restraint,  so  far  as  conasts  with  the  puUic  good ;  for 
dm  resolts  from  the  simple  priimiple  of  giving  to  oth- 
ers that  liberty  which  we  may  justly  claim  for  our- 
selves. There  is  no  one  thing,  which  Christianity 
forbids,  that  would  not  be  detrimental  either  to  the 
public,  or  to  the  indtvidnal  who  might  practice  it.  All 
its  precepts  and  penalties  stand  on  this  basis ;  and 
diey  are  equally  applicable  to  all  men.  Whatever 
men  may  do  or  refuse  to  do,  about  submission  to  laws 
made  by  others  like  themselves,  by  the  very  nature 
which  is  given  them  at  their  creation,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  heaven.  None  are  too  high  to  be 
made  the  subjects  of  these  laws ;  none  too  low  to  be 
affected  by  their  controul.  Consequently  all  men 
are,  by  the  nature  of  their  subjection  to  the  same 
laws,  }^ed  on  the  ground  of  equality  by  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

I  hesitate  not  to  say,  then,  that  Christianity  is,  in 
hs  very  nature,  true  liberty  and  equality.  It  does 
not,  iodeedr  teach  us  that  all  men  possess  equal  tr- 
eats of  any  kind,  nor  characters  which  are  equally 
estunable.  It  does  not  maintain  that  all  men  ought 
tatere  equal  influence  in  the  communiQr,  wbetlier 
'  their  character  is  good  or  bad,  whether  their  intellec- 
ipowets  are  strong  or  weak.  No ;  it  recognixes 
1  anKMg  men.    But  stffl,  femi  die 
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very  nature  of  the  principles  which  it  teaches,  it  ne- 
cessarily maintains  an  equality  of  obligation  among 
all  classes  of  men  to  the  supreme  laws  of  heaven,  and 
it  maintains  an  equality  of  rights  among  all.  This  is 
the  only  rational  and  true  equality  that  ever  will,  or 
can,  exist  among  men. 

Under  a  government,  which  is  free  upon  Christian 
principles,  no  man  can  be  debarred  from  privileges 
which  another  is  permitted  to  enjoy,  or  from  claims 
which  another  is  permitted  to  make,  except  by  his 
own  default,  or  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try. Office  is  accessible  to  all,  wealth  is  accessible 
to  all,  injQuence  and  respect  are  accessible  to  all, 
wherever  and  whenever  men  do  to  others  that  which 
they  would  that  others  should  do  to  them.  All  this 
is  necessarily  implied  in  a  Christian  spirit. 

I  am  not  ignorant,  that  I  am  now  treading  upon 
ground,  which  is  deemed  sacred  by  the  great  body  of 
our  brethren  in  the  eastern  world.  They  will  rise  up, 
by  thousands  and  by  millions,  in  opposition  to  the 
principles  which  have  been  avowed,  and  demand 
an  answer  to  the  questions,  Whether  we  are  not  to 
honour  the  king,  as  well  as  to  fear  God  ?  And, 
whether  erery  soul  u:  fu>l  to  be  subject  to  the  powers 
uMch  be  f  The^e  questions,  although  highly  impor- 
tant, and  (from  the  connexion  in  which  they  stand) 
fearful^  we  will  not  shrink  from  answering.    We 
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ought  to  do  this,  indeed,  in  the  spirit  of  respect  and 
affection  for  many  of  the  worthy  men  who  urge  them 
upon  us  ;  yet  we  cannot  forbear  to  claim  the  privi- 
lege of  doing  it,  with  the  boldness  of  those  who 
mean  to  **  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
has  made  them  free." 

We  do  avow,  then,  our  full  conviction,  that  the 
Christian  religion,  in  its  progress,  is,  and  must  for- 
ever be,  fundamentally  at  variance  with  the  whole 
of  t  hat  system  of  doctrines,  which  teaches  that  one 
part  of  mankind  were  born  only  to  govern,  the  other 
to  be  governed ;  that  one  were  born  to  be  the  native 
possessors  of  rights,  immunities,  and  honours,  which 
must  be  denied  to  all  others  ;  that  one  portion  are 
bom  to  be  decorated  with  the  splendour  of  office  and 
the  insignia  of  honour,  to  riot  in  wealth  and  luxury, 
while  another  were  born  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  the  means  for  all  this,  by  toil  and  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows,  by  privation  and  suffering. 
This  is  not  the  doctrine  of  "  doing  as  we  would  be 
done  by."  Nay,  it  is  downright  opposition  to  this  sa 
cred  principle. 

We  do  believe,  that  the  spirit  of  our  holy  religion 
will  eventually  overturn  every  throne  on  earth,  which 
is  not  erected  by  the  free  consent  of  the  people  who 
are  to  be  governed  by  it ;  that  it  vnll  lay  aside  every 
crown,  and  star,  and  all  the  glittering  distinctions 
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of  kings,  and  princes,  and  nobles — those  baubles 
which  swell  the  hearts  of  some  with  pride,  but  make 
others  sweat  blood  in  order  to  procure  them.  Not 
that  Christianity  will  affect,  this  by  sedition  and 
treason  ;  less  still,  by  violence  or  bloodshed.  No  ; 
the  principles  which  it  inculcates,  can  never  approve 
or  allow  of  these.  Men  of  different  principles  from 
those  of  our  religion,  resort  to  means  like  these. 
Atheism  and  Deism  have  once  attempted,  in  our 
day,  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  despotism ;  but  the 
remedy  proved  to  be  worse  than  the  disease.  After 
millions  of  victims  had  bled  upon  the  altar  of  what 
they  called  liberty,  their  vows  were  still  unpaid,  and 
their  prayers  unaccepted.  LIBERTY  had  indeed  been 
inscribed  upon  the  banners  which  led  their  van ;  but 
the  rear  marched  under  the  bloody  flag,  with  the  de- 
stroying angel  at  their  head. 

Not  so  will  Christianity  achieve  her  victories. 
Thrones  will  fall  before  her ;  all  thrones,  as  I  believe, 
because  I  do  not  see  how  a  Christian  community, 
universally  enlightened,  and  capable  of  governing 
themselves,  can  ever  prefer  a  monarchical  form  of 
government  to  a  republican  one.  All  princes  and 
nobles  will  renounce  their  idle  distinctions,  and  their 
ill-founded  and  arrogant  claims.  But  all  this  will  be 
polunkuily  done«  When  the  march  of  truth  shall  ad- 
vance through,  ewiy  owntigr ;  ^>*liil%i|%iil||k'4iP^ 
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and  Christian  feeling  shall  be  diffused  among  every 
class  of  the  community,  so  that  all  may  safely  come 
to  enjoy  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  his  fol- 
lowers free  ;  then  will  crumble  lo  dust  every  heredi- 
tary throne ;  and  every  claim  to  beieditary  privileges, 
and  honours,  and  rights  (that  of  property  alone  ex- 
cepted,) will  be  spurned  from  society.  The  very 
idea  of  doing  to  others  that  which  we  desire  them  to 
do  to  us,  must  banish  every  claim  of  this  nature  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  just  as  far  as  this  principle 
extends. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  despots,  and  the  claimants 
great  and  small  of  hereditary  rights  and  privileges 
and  honours,  in  the  old  world,  are  jealous  of  the  pro- 
gress of  vital  Christianity.  All  those  forms  of  it, 
which  acknowledge  the  divine  ri^jhts  of  kings  and 
nobles,  they  are  very  willing  to  tolerate :  or  rather, 
they  take  a  deep  iiterest  in  fostering  them.  But 
let  that  form  of  our  religion  shew  itself,  which  insists 
that  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  Barbarian  nor 
Scythian,  bond  nor  free,  i.  e.  that  there  are  no  vassals 
and  no  lords,  and  they  summon  all  their  rage  and 
all  their  embattled  hosts  to  crush  it.  Here  is  the 
grand  secret  of  enmity  among  them  to  Bible  Socie- 
ties, and  to  evangelical  missionary  operations.  The 
people   must   not   be   taught  a  knowledge   of  their 

rights,   or  the  principles  of  Chiistian   freedom   and 
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equality.  This  will  make  the  throne  to  totter;  it 
will  tarnish  the  glittering  star  and  garter.  Nay,  it 
would  come,  at  last,  to  the  tremendous  result,  that 
magistrates  must  be  appointed  by  the  people,  and ybr 
the  people,  and  solely  for  tlie  purpose  of  promoting 
their  interests  and  welfare,  to  labour  for  their  good ; 
not  to  prey  upon  them,  nor  to  riot  in  the  spoils  of 
their  hard-earned  substance. 

Who  can  deny,  now,  that  the  despots  of  the  old 
world  are  sagacious  in  respect  to  this  subject  ?  Their 
conduct  shews  well,  that  they  fear  the  worst  for  their 
claims  and  their  immunities,  should  pure  evangelical 
truth  prevail.  They  certainly  have  great  reason  for 
their  fears ;  for  "  where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is, 
there  is  liberty." 

It  is  no  adequate  reply  to  all  this,  to  say  that  the 
Bible  requires  us  to  "  honour  the  king,"  and  declares, 
that  '*  the  powers  which  be  are  ordauied  of  God." 
I  acknowledge  that  such  precepts  and  declarations 
are  found  in  it :  and  I  rejoice  that  they  are.  But 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  object  of  them.  Christ 
came  to  establish  a  moral  kuigilom  on  earth.  His 
followers,  for  a  lon«:  time,  were  few  and  feeble  and 
jH^rseouted.  Among  thouu  originally.  Jews  were 
alnuist  every  whore  iutormiiu^letl :  wIk^  never  sub- 
miiltHl,  without  groat  rt^hKnaiK^  ami  indignation,  to 
th«»  Yi>k«^  i4^  ht^iheu  powor.     Kt^gwrdiug  tliemsdves 


as  the  peculiar  and  favourite  people  of  God,  they  felt 
sat^dction  to  a  Pagan  civil  power  to  be  a  dishonour, 
and  a  grievance  too  great  to  be  endured ;  and  they 
were  ready,  on  every  slight  occasion,  to  murmur  and 
exhibit  a  seditious  spirit.  The  Christian  Jews  needed 
great  caution  on  this  subject. 

Besides,  the  early  Christians  had  no  participation, 
generally,  in  the  affairs  of  civil  government ;  nor  was 
there  any  free  government  in  existence,  during  the 
first  ages  of  our  holy  religion.  The  civil  powers 
then  in  being  were,  more  commonly,  hostile  to  Chris- 
tians. Of  what  avail  then  could  resistance  be,  when 
made  by  a  mere  handful  of  men,  against  the  mighty 
empire  of  Rome  ?  Nay,  how  could  resistance  in  any 
way  be  made,  (except  by  sedition  or  rebellion),  against 
a  government  where  no  elective  franchise  was  enjoy- 
ed ?  And  how  could  such  a  franchise  be  claimed, 
before  a  majority  of  the  citizens  became  Christians  ? 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  a  religion,  which  in  its 
very  nature  is  designed  to  promote  peace,  should  re- 
quire its  votaries,  under  these  circumstances,  to  hon- 
our the  Roman  emperor,  and  to  submit  in  quiet  to 
the  magistrates  which  then  existed,  acknowledging 
civil  power  to  be  an  ordinance  of  divine  institution? 
Is  it  any  wonder,  that  the  holy  Saviour  should  forbid 
Ins  followers  to  be  guilty  of  sedition  and  treason? 
can  be  plainer,  than  the  propriety  of  such 
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precepts  as  those  now  under  discussion  ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  reasonable,  than  that  the  uneasy  and  un- 
tamed spirit  of  the  Hebrews,  belonging  to  the  church 
in  primitive  ages,  should  have,  been  repressed  bj 
them. 

But  are  we  to  argue  from  all  this,  that  when  Chris- 
tianity has  won  over  the  great  majority  of  any  nation 
to  itself,  Christians  have  no  right  peaceably  to  choose 
for  themselves  that  form  of  government  which  they 
would  prefer  ?  Must  they  always  be  bound,  let  their 
numbers  and  influence  become  what  they  may,  to 
submit  to  all  the  evils  and  impositions  of  an  oppres- 
sive and  persecuting  civil  power  ?  Must  they,  when 
they  come  to  form  the  body  of  a  nation,  live  as 
they  did  when  they  were  few  and  feeble,  under 
Caligula,  and  Nero,  and  Domitian?  And,  even  if 
hereditary  monarchy,  and  all  the  evils  of  a  titled  and 
hereditary  and  profligate  nobility,  be  entailed  upon 
them  by  the  ages  of  darkness  and  superstition  which 
preceded,  have  they  no  right  to  reform  these  evils, 
and  to  vindicate  their  claims  as  rational  beings,  made 
in  the  image  of  their  Creator  ?  The  gospel  must  be 
erased  from  the  liook  of  God,  before  we  shall  believe 
this.  We  avow  our  belief,  with  open  face,  and  with 
Unaltered  and  unalterable  conviction,  that  "  where 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  will  be  liberty." 
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But  I  must  retreat  from  this  hazardous,  though  m* 
teresting  ground,  in  order  to  touch  upon  another  view 
of  my  subject*  I  venture  now  to  advance  a  step 
farther  than  I  have  yet  gone,  and  to  aver,  that  all 

HOPE  OF  RENDERING  TRUE  LIBERTY  PERMANENT 
AMONG  ANT  PEOPLE,  MUST  BE  PLACED  IN  THE  CHRIS- 
TIAN   SPIRIT   ONLY. 

Shall  I  call  upon  you,  my  friends,  to  trace  with  me 
the  melancholy  ground,  where  freedom  in  some  good 
degree  once  dwelt,  but  where  the  traveller  now  can 
see  only  the  mouldering  ruins  of  ancient  republics? 
Republican  Greece,  Rome !  names  endeared  to  ev* 
ery  true  scholar  and  enlightened  patriot,  by  his  early 
studies  and  his  youthful  pursuits ;  where  are  they 
now  ?  And  where,  too,  are  the  modem  republics  ? 
Infidels  have  recently  tried  their  skill  and  power,  in 
the  erection  of  a  government  which  they  thought  to 
be  free.  In  this  experiment,  they  wielded  the  des- 
tinies of  the  most  powerful  nation  in  Europe.  But 
where  is  their  republic  ?  The  very  same  generation 
has  seen  it  erected,  and  dashed  in  pieces.  And  why  ? 
Because  there  was  no  spirit  of  the  Lord  there :  no 
sacred  principle  to  guide,  and  moderate,  and  preserve 
the  whole. 

So,  I  doubt  not,  it  must  forever  be.  Men  cannot 
be  controlled  by  a  power  less  than  that  which  is  from 
above.     The  fear  of  God,  the  apprehension  of  an 
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eternal  judgment,  the  love  of  Christ,  and  the  spirit  of 
Christian  benevolence  toward  fellow-beings,  are  the 
only  principles  which  have  omnipotence  over  the  jar- 
ring elements  of  such  a  world  as  this  ;  they  only  can 
calm  its  raging  billows,  and  hush  them  to  peace. 
How  can  men  be  kept  from  being  ambitious,  envious, 
covetous,  greedy  for  office,  and  insatiable  for  popular 
applause,  by  any  motives  which  the  world  offers,  or 
can  offer,  or  by  any  considerations  which  irreligion  or 
fedse  religion  may  urge  r  From  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  it  is  an  impossibility :  and  the  experience  of 
all  ages  pronounces  it  to  be  so.  Has  not  every  free 
government  on  earth  been  overtiurned  by  men  of  such 
a  character?  And  are  not  your  eyes  open,  my  friends, 
to  see«  and  do  not  your  hearts  l>eat  hi^h.  at  times, 
with  agitation  when  vou  feeK  that  there  are  dark 
clouds  now  hoveriiu;  around  our  hori7x>n,  and  threat- 
ening: a  storm  which  mav  lav  waste  our  sxkkIIv  hen- 
taee :  Is  there  anv  thinij  whii^h  ran  tame  that  bale- 
fill  spirit  that  fills  vimi  wiih  apprehensions*  but  the 
power  of  the  gtv^jvl :  iuxl  srant  that  those  who 
KxJw  to  otht^r  UH^ins.  uwv  iK>t  stv*  ere  ooe  ^Deration 
has  |viss<h)  aw;i\,  thai  tht\\  arv  cherishing  a  most 
ikt;iil  ertvH ! 

1  c^iUH^t  dob)  *  h^^rv*  to  euumr^rjite  the  i^arious  and 
uHikiplWtl  chur^nibk'  ;iud  hei^\\>iont  oBt^^initkHis  and 
j^^Wtit$  cO^oMT  ctwiin\  iMWfl  up  Md  KisMred  bj  the 
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^irit  which  the  gospel  has  inspired.  Where,  in  all 
the  heathen  world,  was  ever  any  thing  like  them  ? 
ih  no  !  The  tender  mercies  of  the  heathen  have  al- 
¥a7s  been  cruelty.  I  advert  to  objects  of  this  nature 
nerely  for  the  sake  of  observing,  that  they  help  ex- 
ceedingly to  attach  us  to  our  country,  and  its  happy 
form  of  government ;  and  in  this  way  they  contri- 
[mte,  in  no  small  degree,  to  render  permanent  the 
blessings  of  civil  liberty,  and  to  throw  obstacles  in 
die  way  of  such  as  might  aim  at  depriving  us  of  these 
blessings. 

Still,  there  must  be  more  than  all  this,  in  order  to 
secure  our  privileges.  The  spirit  of  Christ  must  per- 
vade the  breasts  of  our  rulers  and  magistrates,  or  we 
shall,  sooner  or  later,  lose  our  freedom.  Men  in 
every  age  and  country  are  essentially  the  same. 
Every  where  they  are  covetous,  vain,  ambitious,  and 
greedy  of  sensual  pleasure.  If  there  be  no  powerful 
check  on  these  passions,  in  our  country,  will  they  not 
bring  our  republic  to  ruin,  just  as  certainly  as  they 
have  ruined  all  other  republics  ?  To  deny  it  would 
be  idle.  It  would  betray,  either  a  gross  ignorance 
of  the  nature  and  history  of  man,  or  a  gross  attach- 
ment to  the  very  vices  which  have  just  been  named. 
It  was  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  all  the  liberty  and  freedom  that  we 
eigoy,  in  this  country.     It  is  only  that,  which  can 
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preserve  our  privileges.  Tell  me  what  can  be  sub- 
stituted in  its  place  ?  Is  it  t/ieism  or  rationalism  ? 
I  point  you  to  France,  the  very  focus  of  these  princi- 
ples. Is  it  any  of  the  Pagan  forms  of  religion? 
Look  at  the  mouldering  ruins  of  every  heathen  re- 
public. Is  it  virtue,  without  any  form  of  religion  ? 
An  empty  name  ;  a  mere  phantom ;  a  lure  to  certain 
and  absolute  perdition. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  now  that  all  class- 
es of  our  community  were  to  become  true  ChristicMis, 
and  enlightened  ones ;  that  all  should  cherish  t!ie 
spirit  of  loving  their  neighbour  as  well  as  tliemseh  es ; 
that  all  should  love  and  fear  God ;  that  all  should 
sincerely  believe  in  his  omniscience,  and  their  accoun- 
tability to  him  for  all  their  thoughts  and  actions; 
in  such  a  case,  where  would  be  the  materials  for  par- 
ty, and  strife,  and  revolt,  and  anarchy  ?  The  very 
nature  of  the  thing  carries  its  own  evidence  along 
with  it.  A  government  founded  in  the  affections  of 
a  people,  possessed  of  a  spirit  truly  Christian,  must 
endure  as  long  as  such  a  spirit  shall  be  cherished. 

Every  true  friend  to  our  present  liberties,  every 
real  patriot,  is  bound  to  inquire  with  anxious  solici- 
tude what  w^ill  best  secure  and  perpetuate  them. 
Need  I  say,  that  compacts,  and  confederations,  and 
written  constitutions,  are  but  a  feeble  security  for  the 
blessings  of  freedom  ?    My  friends,  you  know  this 
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but  too  welK  Paper  ramparts,  to  guard  your  sacred 
Palladium!  What?  may  not  one  hour's  assault 
level  them  all  with  the  dust  ?  The  people  who  erect- 
ed them,  can,  at  any  time,  tear  thfjm  down.  And 
what  more  is  necessary  to  lead  them  to  do  so,  than 
the  ambition,  the  arts,  the  dissimulation,  the  flat- 
tery, or  the  embittered  resentment,  of  some  able 
demagogue  like  Cesar,  or  like  the  mighty  Colossus 
which  bestrided  France  ?  Every  year,  too,  witnesses 
assaults  made  upon  the  ramparts  which  you  have 
erected ;  and  every  year,  if  it  does  not  make  an  ac- 
tual breach  in  them,  seems  to  be  preparing  the  way 
for  one  to  be  made  with  tremendous  effect. 

Where  then  can  the  patriot  find  any  adequate 
means  of  security  for  his  country's  freedom,  except  in 
the  real  solid  virtue  of  the  people  at  large,  so  as  to 
render  them  unassailable  by  all  the  talent  and  power 
of  the  most  able  demagogue  ?  Plainly,  there  can  be 
no  security  but  this.  And  can  any  system  of  reli- 
gion, which  the  world  has  yet  seen,  accomplish  the 
great  object  of  rendering  the  people  at  large  truly 
virtuous,  except  the  Christian  ?  None.  I  appeal  to 
Jhct^  I  appeal  to  experience^  to  justify  this  answer. 
I  appeal  to  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  No  sys- 
tem of  morals,  which  regulates  merely  the  exte- 
rior ;  which  leaves  the  heart  unchanged,  and  rank- 
ling with  all  the  passions  that  men  by  nature  possess : 
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:iUi  e%er  subdue  ambition,  love  of  power,  thirst  for 
9KMi£4jal  pleasure,  eagerness  to  obtain  wealth  by  which 
U  uiav  be  acquired,  and,  I  may  add,  though  last  yet 
ife^H  least,  envy  and  resentment.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
tKe  Lord  only,  which  can  extinguish  these  fiercer 
flames  that  burn  within  the  human  breast.  Now  and 
then,  a  solitary  philosopher  may  be  found,  who  is  a 
timid,  domestic,  speculating  man,  and  who,  although 
H  Deist,  would  not  be  a  dangerous  member  of  the 
community.  But  for  one  such,  a  thousand  of  an  op- 
posite character  may  be  found,  who  need  only  ex- 
citement enough,  in  order  to  perpetrate  any  deeds, 
which  would  gratify  their  prejudices  or  their  revenge. 
The  evidence  of  this  truth  is  daily  thrusting  itself 
upon  us,  and  has  often,  1  may  venture  to  avow,  filled 
your  bosoms  and  mine  with  painful  anxiety  for  the 
future. 

The  truth  is,  human  laws  cannot  reach  the  internal 
man.  In  fact,  they  do  not  reach  the  external  one 
but  in  a  very  imperfect  degree ;  and  this,  for  the  plain 
reason,  that  they  are  not  executed.  Who  does  not 
know,  that  even  in  this  highly  favoured  and  enlight- 
ened State,  with  all  the  good  habits  and  feelings  de- 
rived from  former  days,  the  laws  against  Sabbath- 
breaking,  profaneness,  intemperance,  idleness,  gam- 
bling, unlawful  assemblies,  breaches  of  the  peace, 
awl  many  others,  are  openly  and  notoriously  violated. 
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IB  nimnj  places,  every  week,  while  not  a  magistrate 
lifts  his  hand  to  put  them  into  execution  ?  Of  what 
use,  we  may  well  ask,  are  statutes,  which  are  a  dead 
letter  ?  None ;  they  are  worse  than  nothing ;  they 
only  teach  the  wicked  to  despise  all  laws,  and  to 
trample  them  under  their  feet. 

How  then,  we  may  still  ask,  how  are  the  disorder- 
ly and  the  seditious  to  be  restramed,  when  no  princir 
pie  of  religion  reaches  their  hearts,  and  when  the 
laws  of  our  country  shall  prove  to  be  mere  spiders' 
webs,  brushed  away  by  the  slightest  effort  ?  What 
is  to  stop  the  current  of  vice,  and  luxury,  and  the 
spirit  of  defiance  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  our 
land,  which  is  evidently  gaining  ground,  every  year  ? 
Others  may  answer  as  they  judge  best.  As  one  who 
k)ves  his  country,  and  prays  for  its  welfare,  and  feels 
that  it  is  the  cause  of  Christian  freedom  which  it  is 
embarked  to  support,  I  cannot  help  answering.  The 
spirit  of  the  Lord  only  will  preserve  our  liberties  to 
us. 

If  this  conclusion  be  right,  it  follows,  that  all  class^ 
es  of  the  community,  who  intend  to  act  as  real  and 
enlightened  patriots,  are  bound  to  cherish  such  a 
spirit.  In  a  particular  manner,  and  agreeably  with 
the  nature  of  the  present  occasion,  I  may  say  this, 
with  respect  to  magistrates  and  legislators.  The 
members  of  this  Legislature,  now  before  me,  occupy 
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a  station  of  far  greater  honour  than  that  of  hereditarj 
monarchs  or  noblemen.  They  are  elevated  to  office, 
by  the  voluntary  suffrages  of  freemen ;  and  their  sta- 
tion makes  them  the  guardians  of  the  liberties,  and 
interests,  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  this  Com- 
monwealth. In  the  connexion  in  which  we  stand, 
too,  whatever  they  may  do,  will  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  common  welfare  of  our  country  at 
large. 

My  respected  Friends,  your  place  is  indeed  a  most 
responsible,  and,  in  some  points  of  view,  awful  one. 
I  consider  the  government  now  established  here,  as 
probably  making  freedom's  last  experiment  for  the 
human  race ;  at  least,  for  ages  to  come.  The  eyes 
of  all  nations  are  upon  us.  The  partizans  of  despot- 
ism and  hereditary  rights  are  eagerly  and  hopefully 
expecting  our  fall,  as  the  occasion  of  triumph  and 
exultation ;  as  the  signal  for  riveting  the  chains  with 
which  their  slaves  are  loaded,  and  deepening  the 
sighs  of  the  prisoner.  To  your  hands,  an  important 
part  of  the  question  whether  we  shall  stand  or  fall, 
is  committed.  We  have  given  up  our  destinies  to 
you.  It  is  a  fearful  experiment.  Not  because  we 
distrust  you ;  the  choice  we  have  made  of  you  is  a 
proof  of  the  contrary.  But  it  is  a  fearful  experiment, 
because  the  interests  of  Christian  freedom,  of  social 
happiness,  of  all  that  we  hold  dear  bi  the  present 
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^viHirid,  are  embarked  in  it«  .It  is  meet  that  you  should 
tfeel  this,  to  the  very  bottom  of  your  hearts.     In  the 
places  which  you  now  hold,  you  become^  of  course* 
conspicuous  examples  for  the  people  who  have  eleva- 
ted you  to  them.     You  cannot  do  or  say  any  thing, 
which  will  not  be  observed  by  them.     You  must  ex- 
pect that  your  example  will  be  imitated.     If  then 
you  exhibit  a  spirit  of  pride   and  ambition,  if  you 
show  an  eagerness  for  promotion  to  office,  and  greedi- 
ly catch  at  popular  applause  by  flattering  the  baser 
passions  of  men,  you  will  have  a  deadly  influence 
iqpon  the  welfare  of  your  country.     If  you  indulge  in 
luxury,  splendour,  and  sensual  gratification ;   if  you 
covet  wealth,  and  eagerly  pursue  it,  either  through 
the  love  of  gain,  or  as  the  instrument  of  sensual  grati- 
fication ;  and  if,  when  you  have  obtained  it,  you  ex- 
pend it  in  sumptuous  entertainments,  or  intemperate 
banquets,  or  parties  of  parade  and  show  ;    then  will 
yoo  help  to  plunge  your  country  into  ruin.     Luxury 
and  sensual  gratification  have  first  enervated,  and  then 
ruined,  every  repuUic  that  has  hitherto  existed  upon 
earth.     Rulers,  therefore,  who  set  an  example  of  this 
natore,  are  contributing  more  to  undo  their  country, 
and  destroy  its  liberties,  than  all  the  oj^ressive  and 
inmost  laws,  which  they  can  make,  would  do.    These, 
from  their  very  nature,  might  excite  opposition,  and 
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soon  meet  with  overthrow.  But  what  can  do  away 
the  eiTects  of  luxury,  pride,  and  sensuality,  upon  the 
middling  and  lower  classes  of  the  community  ?  Noth- 
ing ;  it  is  a  wrong  which  no  power  short  of  omnipo- 
tence can  redress. 

Rulers,  too,  who  break  the  Sabbath ;  who  profane 
the  sacred  name  of  God  ;  who  neglect  the  ordinances 
of  his  holy  religion ;  who  treat  with  scorn  and  con- 
tumely the  humble  Christian,  for  the  honest  expres- 
sion of  his  zeal  in  the  Saviour's  cause ;  who,  although 
they  profess  to  be  patriots,  and  stern  advocates  for 
the  liberty  of  man,  frown  upon  every  effort  to  extend 
among  the  heathen  the  influence  of  that  religion 
which  is  the  only  means  of  making  them  free,  and 
UH>k  down  with  contempt  on  the  labours  of  those 
who  art>  denning  their  lives  to  the  promotion  of  vital 
(''hristiiuiity,  anunig  all  classes  of  the  community  at 
Ikmuo  :  all  sm^h  are  feartully  hastening  their  country's 
iloi^m«  Thev  nuiy  Uxist  them$eh*e^  of  patriotism; 
tht^y  ma\  |HHir  Kvth  strains  of  eloquence  to  enrap- 
tiiitHi  UstxMH^rs.  in  the  halls  of  legislation  or  of  jus- 
th^.  ^vr  ill  |vrt>stMHV  i>t'  fx>(HiW  ass>emUies :  thev  may 
Iv  insinmH^nis  ^M  kiudliii^  the  gJow  of  patriotic  fed- 
ii^.  hvr  ihf^  nn^t^ent.  in  Uiousaiids  of  bosoms,  and  be 
b*iM  ;is  thff^  Uih^^ris  ^^^  m>e^xik  and  the  defeaden 
.^t  iMr  tN^ovim  ;  >^i  if.  in  tb^  c^uacter  as  ptitate 
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citizens,  they  are  not  honest,  just,  sober,  temperate, 
friends  of  order,  and  friends  of  true  piety,  they  are 
hastening  on  their  country's  doom. 

Need  I  say,  that  example  speaks  a  thousand  times 
more  than  precept  ?  Need  I  prove,  that  a  man  may 
make  long  and  eloquent  speeches  in  defence  of  lib- 
erty and  right,  who  daily  violates  the  principles  of 
both,  in  his  walk  and  conversation  ?  Too  well  we 
know  this  already  ;  the  assertion  is  on  every  tongue. 

My  respected  Friends,  you  are  Magistrates.  By 
the  acceptance  of  your  office  you  have  made  your- 
selves responsible  to  this  people  ;  to  the  world  ; 
AND  to  God. 

To  this  people.  They  have  placed  you  in  a  situa- 
tion, where  all  which  they  hold  dear  is  committed  to 
your  management  and  direction.  You  can  neither 
cast  off,  nor  in  any  way  diminish,  the  obligation  which 
your  present  circumstances  impose  upon  you,  so  to 
live,  and  act,  and  discharge  your  official  duties,  as  to 
promote  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  your  country, 
for  time  and  for  eternity. 

You  are  responsible  to  the  world.  It  is  indeed  a 
solemn  thought,  that  you  are  probably  making  free- 
dom's last  and  best  experiment.  The  human  race 
are  interested  in  its  success.  One  half  centurv  more 
of  happy  experiment,  and  the  despotisms  of  Europe 
and  Asia  will    be  shaken.      A  failure  within  that 
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period,  will  involve  our  race  in  more  than  Egyptian 
night. 

You  are  responsible  to  God.  "God  standeth  in 
the  congregation  of  the  nnighty ;  he  judgeth  among 
the  gods."  Not  a  talent  is  committed  to  your  charge, 
but  you  must  account  for  it.  Not  a  measure  can 
be  taken  by  you,  that  respects  the  morals,  or  religion, 
or  even  temporal  interests  only  of  this  community, 
without  incurring  a  responsibility  which  is  great.  It 
may  be,  that  all  minds  will  not  regard  this  subject  as 
the  preacher  does :  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  can 
never  alter  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  God  who  judgeth 
the  earth ;  there  is  a  Saviour,  before  whose  tribunal 
we  must  all  stand.  Yes,  there  is  a  day,  an  awful 
day,  of  account ;  when  every  thought,  word,  and 
deed  will  pass  in  review  before  the  eternal  Judge ; 
when  every  measure  that  opposes  the  interests  of 
his  kingdom  among  men  will  be  taken  cognizance  of; 
when  rulers  and  people  must  answer  for  every  thing 
which  they  have  done  to  diminish  or  to  destroy  the 
power  of  Christianity  over  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
men,  or  to  injure  that  liberty  which  can  be  enjoyed 
only  where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is.  When  we  shall 
appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  omniscient  Grod, 
the  honours  of  wordly  office  will  be  forgotten,  the 
splendor  of  elevated  station,  the  huzzas  of  thous- 
ands while  living,  or  the  eulogies  of  millions  when 
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dead,  will  produce  no  effect  upon  his  decision.  He 
is  no  respecter  of  persons.  If  a  ruler  encourages 
Fice,  by  his  example ;  if  he  contributes  to  dishonour 
the  religion  of  the  Saviour,  by  unbelief,  by  skepticism 
or  by  an  unholy  life  ;  if  hi  9ny  way  he  helps  to  ren« 
der  it  despised  or  inefficacious  in  the  world ;  then  no 
applauses  of  men,  no  funeral  eulogies  or  honours,  can 
protect  him  from  the  sentence  of  him  who  has  said, 
*'  He  that  believeth  not  the  Son,  shall  not  sea  life,  but 
the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.'' 

Let  every  true  patriot  and  ruler,  then,  {prepare  for 
that  awful  day,  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties, 
both  in  public  and  private  life.  God  grant  that  every 
magistrate  of  this  community  may  lay  to  heart  oob- 
siderations  like  these,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  ren* 
der  his  account  with  joy  and  not  with  grief! 

The  members  of  the  Legislature  now  before  me, 
are  convened  on  holy  ground.  Here  is  the  sacred 
place,  where  liberty  in  its  best  form  first  struggled 
into  being.  This  is  the  very  spot,  where  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  heart  of  true  freedom  began  to  beat.  I, 
who  was  born  and  nurtured  in  another  State,  may 
venture  to  say  this,  without  the  appearance  of  self- 
gratulation.  The  remembrance  of  early  days  rushes 
upon  my  mind,  and  rekindles  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  I  then  read  the  story  of  your  efforts  and  suf- 
ferings, on  this  ground,  in  behalf  of  your  country's 
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freedom,  while  I  bedewed  the  pages  with  tears  which 
recorded  them,  lucreasiug  years  hate  not  dimiuish- 
ed  that  feeling ;  and  it  has  bt^D  greatly  augmented, 
by  a  personitl  knowledge  of  this  place  and  people. 
It  is  my  most  feneot  supplication  to  God,  that  lierct 
where  freedom  begau,  her  reign  may  continue  down 
to  the  end  of  time.  Here  may  the  dame  of  Chiis- 
tian  liberty,  which  has  been  kindled,  burn  brighteraad 
brighter,  until  suites  and  empires  shall  be  no  more  ! 

But  if,  in  the  inscrutable  purposes  of  heaven,  and 
in  judgment  to  our  rat «,  the  cause  of  freedom  must 
again  suik;  if  she  is  to  be  wounded  in  every  part, 
and  the  current  of  her  blood  to  be  drained  from  every 
vein  and  arlcry  of  the  body ;  may  the  seat  of  life 
here,  still  temuiii  in  action !  But  if  even  the  very 
heart,  too,  must  be  drained  of  its  last  drop,  and  life 
cease  to  beat ;  then,  let  the  funeral  obsequies  of  hu- 
man happiness  be  kept  in  solemn  sadness ;  let  the 
heavens  be  hung  with  black,  and  the  earth  clothed 
with  habiliments  of  mourning,  in  token  of  grief  that 
the  liberty  of  man  is  no  more  !     Amen- 
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IN  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  Mat  S8,  1828. 

Ordend,  That  Mctsi.  Thatkr  of  Braintrae,  Goodwiv  of  Ounimbaimm,  and 
Fdllkr  of  Bofton,  be  a  CommHtee  to  wmitoa  the  Rit.  Jamii  Walkxr,  and 
preieBt  to  him  the  thanks  of  this  House,  lor  the  Discourse  delivered  bj  bim  dua 
day,  belbre  the  Executive  and  the  L^islature,  and  to  rsquest  a  oopj  of  the 
Ibr  the  press. 

Attkst, 

P.  W.  WARREN,  aerk. 


SERMON. 


EXODUS,  XVIU,  21. 


Thou  shall  provide  out  of  all  the  people  able  men,  such  afl 
fear  God,  men  of  truth,  hating  covetousoess ;  and  place  such 
over  them  to  be  rulers. 


The  public  business,  the  excitements  of  the  day, 
and  all  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  assem- 
bled, make  it  imperative  on  me  to  be  brief,  and 
almost  entirely  occasional.  You  have  not  come 
here  prepared  to  sit  down  and  listen  to  a  learned 
discussion,  fearfully  long,  and  fearfully  dull ;  and  I 
do  not  mean  you  shall  be  troubled  with  one. 
I  only  ask  your  attention,  while  I  throw  out  a  few 
hints  on  the  responsibility  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  under,  to  take  care  that  the  men  whom 
they  raise  to  authority,  are  honest  and  capable. 

In  those  countries  where  the  accident  of  birth 
determines  who  shall  rule  over  them,  the  people 
are  not  responsible  for  the  character  and  capaci- 
ties of  the  men  in  power.     It  is  true,  a  corrupt  ad- 
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ministration  is  a  national  calamity  in  all  govern- 
ments;  butin\>urs  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  na- 
tional calamity,  and  a  national  sin.  From  the 
freedom  and  frequency  of  our  elections,  our  pub- 
lic men  exist  but  in,  the  breath  of  the  people  ;  and 
if  power  is  put  into  unworthy  hands,  or  suffered  to 
remain  there  an  hour  after  it  is  abused,  the  people 
are  responsible.  It  is  a  fair  inference,  that  the 
whole  people  have  degenerated,  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  judge  the  morals  of  the  people  of  £flg- 
land,  or  of  France,  by  the  morals  of  the  court; 
but  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  judge  the  morals  of  the 
people  of  this  country  by  the  morals  of  the  men, 
whom  they  elevate  by  their  voluntary  suffrages  to 
represent  the  majesty  of  the  nation,  it  is  of  un- 
speakable importance,  that  we  should  feel  that  tve 
are  implicated,  in  a  manner  in  which  no  other  peo- 
ple are,  in  the  character  of  our  rulers ;  and  the 
duties  resulting  from  this  peculiarity  of  our  con- 
stitution are  weighty  and  solemn. 

Consider,  too,  the  effect,  which  the  political  ete-* 
vation  of  a  bad  man  will  have  on  public  opinio^, 
and  through  .public  opinion  on  the  public  morab. 
We  preach  about  conscience,  the  dignity  of  humaiD 
nature,  the  power  of  religion,  and  divine  ittflu- 
ences ;  and  all  this  is  well.  Experience  teaches 
us,  however,  that  all  this  is  nothing,  or  next  to  no- 
thing, unless  countenanced  and  sustained  by  public' 


opJMOu;  which  fixes  the  practical  standard  in 
0Very  place,  and  few  rise  much  above  it,  or  sink 
iquch  l^Iow  it.  The  history  of  legislation  on  such 
M>j(9Qts-  as  duelling,  lotteries,  and  the  Lord's  day, 
bImvws  us  also,  t,hat  laws,  human  laws,  are  an  abso- 
ItttQ  nullity,  are  no  better  than  so  much  blotted 
parchment,  unless  countenanced  and  sustained  by 
{Hihliic  opinion.  God  forbid,  that  1  should  speak 
'>f  virtue  as  not  having  its  foundation  in  human 

iUire ;  still  1  cannot  but  think,  that  this  is  a  sub- 
let on  which  we  may  be  a  little  too  refined,  a  lit- 
Hit  too  enthusiastic,  a  little  too  eloquent  for  prac- 
Uca)  purposes.  Generally  and  practically  speak- 
ing, I  beiUeve  that  men  are  just  as  good,  as  they 
ttoik  public  opinion  requires ;  and  no  better.  Let 
it  be  understood,  therefore,  that  notorious  vices 
wUl  not  lose  a  man  the  confidence  of  the  people; 
let  it  be  understood,  that  the  vicious  are  not  only 
tolerated,  but  trusted  and  honoured,  and  the  great 
practical  restraint  on  the  bad  passions  is  compro<» 
mised,.  and  all  others  will  be  eluded,  or  defied. 

A  mischievous  prejudice  prevails,  that  a  man's 
pnvate  character  has  but  little  to  do  with  his  pub- 
lil^.cbar^acter.  Undoubtedly  a  man  may  want  some 
qC  the  qualities  necessary  to  a  good  father,  or  a 
good  son,  or  a  good  neighbour,  and  yet  make  an 
exp^llen.t  magistrate  or  judge.  Even  these:  defects 
however,  though  they  may  uot  operate  directly. 


must  operate  indirectly  to  injure  him  in  his  pvUic 
capacity ;  because,  by  lessening  the  regard  teit  for 
him  as  a  man,  they  must  do  something,  at  least,  to 
lessen  the  regard  felt  for  him  as  a  public  officer. 
And  this,  in  a  goyemment  like  ours,  is  no  trifling 
consideration ;  where  official  dignity  depends  in  so 
small  a  measure  on  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
office,  but  almost  entirely  on  the  personal  qualities 
of  the  incumbent.  Besides,  the  reasons  why  some 
defects  in  a  man's  private  character  do  not  unfit 
him  for  a  public  station  is,  that  though  criminal  in 
themselves,  they  do  not  imply  him  to  be,  nor  make 
him  to  be,  absolutely  unprincipled.  A  man  may 
have  a  very  bad  temper,  for  example,  and  be  ad- 
dicted to  many  bad  habits,  without  being  abso- 
lutely unprincipled.  Let  a  man  become  abso- 
lutely unprincipled  as  a  private  man  ;  and  I  can  see 
no  reason  for  supposing,  that  he  will  not  be  equally 
so  as  a  public  man.  Libertinism  in  private  life  may 
be  consistent,  perhaps,  with  a  scrupulous  observ- 
ance of  the  rules  of  an  artificial  and  conventional 
honour ;  but  it  is  the  grave  of  sentiment,  and 
gradually  induces  that  moral  heartlessness  and 
skepticism,  which  is  fatal  to  the  higher  virtues,  and 
not  more  so  to  religion  and  true  friendship,  than 
to  a  disinterested  patriotism. 

Besides,   in   well   informed  and   well   disposed 
communities,  nothing  is  more  common   than  to 


orenrate  the  talents,  and  real  efficiency  of  bad 
men.  We  see  it  every  where;  for  even  in  a 
number  of  brothers,  if  there  is  one  of  them  who 
gives  himself  up  to  vicious  and  profligate  courses, 
he  ahnost  always  passes  for  the  genius  of  the  fami* 
ly.  We  judge  a  man's  power  to  do  good  by  what 
we  see  of  his  power  to  do  evil ;  not  reflecting  that 
the  latter  is  a  very  vulgar  accomplishment,  which 
seldom  implies  even  so  much  as  the  perversion  of 
a  great  mind.  There  is  the  more  occasion  that 
topics  like  these  should  be  pressed  in  a  government 
like  ours,  as  it  is  essentially  popular,  and  on  this 
account  more  likely  to  be  carried  away  by  qualities 
that  are  merely  striking  and  popular,  in  contradis 
tinction  to  such  as  are  solid  and  useful.  If  there 
18  any  one  mark  admitted  by  all  to  be  peculiarly 
indicative  of  real  greatness  of  mind,  it  is  origin- 
ality ;  nor  do  we  object  to  this  criterion  when 
properly  applied.  But  it  unfortunately  happens, 
that  unprincipled  men,  not  having  the  least  particle 
of  real  originality,  may  easily  gain  a  reputation  for 
it  in  the  popular  mind  merely  by  being,  or  affecting 
to  be  singular  in  their  ways  of  thinking  and  acting. 
Let  a  man  of  nothing  more  than  ordinary  powers 
strike  away  from  the  common  track,  advance  a  few 
startling  paradoxes,  and  defend  them  with  as  much 
plausibility  as  he  can,  and  straightway  he  becomes, 
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in  the  eyes  of  the  million  at  least,  a  wonderful  ge- 
nius. 

Such  were  not  the  men,  who  have  raised  this 
country  to  its  present  enviable  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  There  was  not  a  wonderful 
genius  among  them  all ;  but  they  were  able  men, 
and  such  as  feared  God,  men  of  truth,  hating  cov- 
etousness.  This  point  was  secured  in  the  first  set- 
tlement of  New  England  by  the  strict  and  puritani- 
cal principles,  which  our  forefathers  brought  over 
with  them  from  the  parent  country;  and  also  by 
the  idea  they  were  continually  holding  up  to  one 
another  of  establishing  here  a  Christian  common- 
wealth. It  is  also  true  of  the  leaders  of  the  Revo- 
lution, throughout  tli^  country,  that  they  were  re- 
markable alike  for  their  public  and  private  virtues, 
and  owed  their  elevation,  in  most  cases,  to  this 
circumstance,  and  I  may  add,  their  power  and 
consequence  afterwards.  The  war  broke  outi 
and  a  time  of  difficulty  and  sacrifice  began ;  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  the  nation  were  drained 
to  the  last  drop,  continual  levies  of  men  to  recruit 
the  army  operated  all  over  the  country  with  the 
effect  of  a  military  conscription,  and  meanwhile 
the  enthusiasm  which  marked  the  opening  scenes 
of  the  struggle,  was  rapidly  subsiding.  In  this 
state  of  things,  if  there  had  been  the  slightei^t 
pretext  for  believing  that  the  leading  men  were 
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false  to  their  pledges,  had  but  the  shadow  of  a 
suspicion  passed  across  the  singleness  and  purity 
of  their  intentions,  the  new  and  ill  constituted 
goTemment  would  not  have  lived  for  an  hour. 
We  often  speak  of  the  virtue  and  intelligence 
of  the  people,  as  the  great  security  of  our  liber- 
ties ;  and  in  quiet  times,  and  under  a  well  estab- 
lished government,  they  are  perhaps  a  great  and 
sufficient  security.  But  in  the  shock  pf  a  great 
political  revolution  the  legal  restraints  and  natural 
landmarks  of  authority  are  broken  up ;  and  the 
mind  is  pained  at  the  bare  contemplation  of  the 
possible  consequences,  if  at  this  crisis  in  our  coun- 
try's destiny  the  supreme  command  had  devolved 
<xi  a  Cromwell,  instead  of  a  Washington. 

It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  that  assemblage  of 
qualities  in  the  character  of  this  great  man,  which 
makes  his  name  almost  equally  dear  to  the  lovers 
of  liberty  in  both  hemispheres  ;  and  the  reason  is, 
that  no  one  of  these  qualities  is  very  striking,  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  rest.  His  writings  do  not 
show  him  to  have  been  a  very  original  or  profound 
thinker ;  military  men  do  not  speak  of  his  cam- 
paigns as  evincing  the  highest  order  of  talents  in 
this  service  ;  and  he  is  understood  as  a  statesman 
to  have  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  distin- 
guished men  he  called  about  him.  His  fame  does 
not  rest  on  any  one  quality,  but  on  a  wonderful 


union  and  blending  of  qualities,  in  which  there  was 
none  that  detracted  at  all  from  the  confidence  and 
admiration  the  whole  inspired*  Those  who  think 
there  can  be  no  true  greatness,  where  there  is 
nothing  dazzling,  startling ;  those  who  are  smitten 
with  a  foolish  admiration  of  heroes,  may  pro* 
nounce  his  character  tame  and  commonplace; 
but  much  of. this  appearance  originates  in  what 
really  constitutes  the  chief  glory  of  his  character ; 
its  exact  proportions,  its  perfect  harmony.  Above 
all,  there  was  his  sacred  regard  to  principle,  and 
the  solemn  resolve  with  which  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  service  of  his  country,  that  gave  a  moral 
finish  and  sublimity  to  his  character,  and  makes 
us  speak  of  him,  as  wb  speak  of  religion.  Yes, 
we  can  hardly  stand  in  the  presence  of  that  no- 
ble form  in  the  almost  speaking  marble,  without 
something  of  the  feeling  with  which  the  pagans 
were  impressed,  when  they  stood  before  the  statues 
of  their  gods.  You  have  done  well  to  place  it 
where  it  is ;  for  there  is  something  in  that  look, 
which  a  public  man  can  hardly  pass  without  being 
reminded  of  his  obligation  to  go,  and  do  likewise. 

One  of  the  worst  tendencies  of  our  political  dis- 
sensions is,  that  they  make  us  indifferent  or  blind 
to  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  candidates  for 
office.  I  am  aware  that  parties  arc  to  be  expected 
in  a  free  country ;  and  that  they  answer  many  use- 
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fal  and  important  ends,  particularly  by  being  a 
watch  and  check  on  one  another,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  party  in  power  from  abusing  that  power.  I 
know,  too,  that  where  a  party  is  founded  on  a  real 
difference  of  opinion  on  important  national  ques- 
tions, no  one  is  at  liberty  to  compromise  this 
difference,  except,  perhaps,  in  great  emergencies 
which  can  seldom  occur,  threatening  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  state.  Party,  however,  becomes 
faction,  a  mischievous  and  unprincipled  faction, 
when  the  great  national  interests  are  forgotten, 
and  the  canvass  at  elections  is  made  to  turn  on 
points  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tions. Is  he  honest  ?  Is  he  capable  ?  There  is  no 
danger  to  this  country  so  long  as  a  free  and  unbi- 
assed expression  of  public  sentiment  governs ;  but 
there  is  danger,  and  great  danger,  if  every  thing  is 
to  be  done  by  party,  and  if  the  impulse  of  party  is 
to  be  given  by  a  few  hollow  and  artful  men.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  many  men,  who  would  not 
have  attracted  a  moment's  attention  from  any  fair 
view  of  their  natural  or  acquired  abilities,  have  yet 
been  dravirn  into  the  lists  by  party  considerations 
solely,  and  elevated  to  high  and  responsible  posts, 
merely  that  they  might  expose  their  incompetency, 
and  disgrace  the  nation.  Can  it  be  that  the  people 
are  deceived ;  that  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of 
tlie  people,  of  which  wc  hear  so  much,  are  dcceiv- 
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ed  ?  Do  ihcy  not  consider  in  such  cases,  do  tbey 
not  know,  that  they  are  the  instruments,  the  mere 
tools  of  ambitious  and  intriguing  demagogues; 
who  are  seeking,  in  this  way,  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  popular  delusions  and  discontents,  and  torn 
them  to  selfish  and  sinister  purposes  ? 

The  manner  in  which  the  characters  of  our 
public  men  are  treated,  is  another  practice  likely 
to  disgust  the  virtuous  and  high  minded  with  the 
service,  and  induce  them  to  withdraw  altogether. 
It  is  necessary  to  our  liberties,  I  admit,  that  a 
jealous  and  vigilant  watch  should  be  kept  on  the 
conduct  of  men  in  power.  But  it  is  not  necessary, 
I  am  sure,  that  that  mighty  engine  the  press,  on 
both  sides,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  enlighten  the 
community  by  a  fair  and  manly  discussion  of  the 
great  questions  at  issue,  should  teem  with  nothing 
but  gross  personalities,  and  vulgar  and  unfounded 
abuse.  It  certainly  cannot  be  necessary,  that  this 
spirit  should  find  its  way  into  the  grave  and  solemn 
debates  of  our  legislative  assemblies,  and  make  a 
man's  success  there,  depend  on  the  possession  of 
qualities,  which  ought  rather  to  exclude  him  from 
all  decent  society.  Consider  the  demoralising  ef- 
fect it  must  have  on  our  own  people,  pouring  this 
flood  of  wrath  and  bitterness  through  a  community 
already  too  much  excited.  Consider,  too,  the  in- 
fluence it  will  have  on  the  national  character  in 
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the  eyes  of  foreigners,  who  will  always  judge  us  by 
our  pubhc  men,  and  our  public  men  by  these  cal- 
umnies. Besides,  what  do  political  distinctions 
promise  a  man  in  this  country,  supposing  him  to 
be  successful,  but  the  feverish  life  of  an  expectant 
until  the  office  is  gained ;  and  then,  though  it  may 
be  the  highest  office  in  the  state,  to  hold  it  but  a 
few  years,  and  be  thrown  back  into  society  a  com- 
mon man,  broken,  perhaps,  in  health  and  fortune. 
Is  there  any  thing  here  to  induce  one  to  give  up 
bis  good  name,  his  private  history,  and  the  feelings 
of  his  family  and  connections,  to  be  the  sport  and 
prey  of  hireling  incendiaries  ? 

Your  Excellency,  and  the  gentlemen  associated 
with  you  in  the  government,  will  receive  our  res- 
pectful salutations.  Entering,  as  you  do  this  day, 
on  a  new  political  year,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me, 
perhaps  it  would  be  accounted  officiousness,  to 
remind  you  of  the  expectations  of  your  constitu- 
ents. They  point  you  to  the  example  of  your  illus- 
trious predecessors,  to  a  Hancock,  a  Bovvdoin,  and 
the  Adamses  of  other  days  ;  they  refer  you  to  the 
Constitution,  that  charter  of  our  rights  and  lib- 
erties which  must  never  be  violated,  or  touched 
but  with  reverence  ;  they  appeal  to  your  conscien- 
ces, which  are  as  the  echo  of  the  divine  mind. 
They  also  put  under  your  protection  and  patron- 
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age  their  literary,  moral  and  religious  institutions, 
with  a  solemn  injunction  that  you  should  be  faith- 
ful to  this  charge.  Sad  presage  will  it  bo  of 
coming  evil,  should  prosperity  ever  make  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  bUnd  or  indifferent  to  the  sour- 
ces, whence  that  prosperity  has  been  derived. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  we  can  have 
no  certainty  of  the  continuance  of  any  earthly 
blessing.  Governments,  even  the  best  govern- 
ments often  contain  in  them  the  seeds  of  decay  and 
death.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible,  that  our  own 
may  ere  long  be  numbered  among  the  repub- 
lics, that  have  been.  Let  us  then  learn  to  put  our 
trust  in  Him  by  whom  nations  rise  and  fall ;  and 
as  we  have  no  abiding  city  here,  anxiously  look  for 
one  hereafter  which  hath  foundations,  whose  buil- 
der and  maker  is  God. 
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SERMON. 


I.  PETER :  4,  7. 

BUT  THJB  END   OF   ALL  THIireS   IS  AT  HAND  ;  BB  TE  THEEEFOBX 

80BBE,  AND    WATCH    UNTO   PRATEE. 


The  circumstances  of  the  public  religious  teacher 
are  unlike  those  of  most  public  speakers.  Thesci  in 
most  cases,  have  their  subjects  specifically  marked, 
and  their  topics  of  discourse  distmctly  proposed. 
Not  so  the  gospel  minister.  He  has,  indeed,  but  one 
object  in  view, — the  moral  and  religious  improvement 
of  his  hearers  ;  but  to  accomplish  this  object  he  may 
draw  his  materials  from  heaven,  earth  and  hell. 
Like  the  great  apostle  to  the  gentiles,  he  determines 
to  know  but  one  thing  among  the  people— *^' Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified," — ^but  around  this  proposi- 
tion, as  a  common  nucleus,  gather  all  the  truths  of 
revealed  religion.  This  contains  in  itself,  directly  or 
impliedly,  all  the  doctrines  and  precepts,  the  admoni- 
tions and  promises  of  the  Bible.  In  one  discourse, 
however,  but  a  small  portion  of  this  vast  field  can  be 
brought  into  view.  Hence  the  necessity  of  selecting 
such  a  portion  as  is  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
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of  the  audience  addressed.  The  question  then 
arises, — What  subject  is  best  suited  to  this  audi- 
ence ?  To  answer  this  question  satisfactorily,  we 
must  enquire  what  is  the  design  of  a  religious  dis- 
course and  devotional  exercises,  on  an  occasion  like 
this  ?  Is  it  a  mere  indication  that  the  christian  reli- 
gion is  recognized  in  the  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment)  and  by  the  great  body  of  our  citizens,  and 
therefore,  when  we  induct  men  into  the  principal 
offices  of  the  State,  God  and  his  religion  must  have 
a  passing  compliment  ?  If  this  were  all,  then  the 
shorter  this  compliment,  the  better  ;  and  the  subject 
selected,  and  the  time  occupied,  should  be  such  as 
would  least  divert  attention  from  the  civic  honors  and 
ceremonies  of  the  day.  But  this  is  not  all — the  rea- 
son of  these  religious  exercises  is  founded  in  the  rela- 
tion of  man  to  Grod — ^in  his  known  proneness  to  forget 
God,  and  in  the  evident  need  of  religious  influence  and 
divine  aid  in  the  responsible  duties  of  administering 
civil  government  Hence  the  object  should  be  to 
impress  deeply  upon  the  memory  and  upon  the  heart, 
the  principles  and  obligations  of  our  holy  religion.-^ 
While  the  flag  of  our  country  is  waving  in  the 
breeze,  and  the  rush  and  the  acclamations  of  thou- 
sands give  interest  and  animation  to  the  occasion,  it 
is  very  proper  that  the  banner  of  the  cross  should 
also  be  unfurled,  the  voice  of  the  multitude  be  hush- 
ed, and  the  civil  ceremonies  suspended,  that  we 
may  gather  around  the  altar  of  God  to  acknowledge 
^^Thou  God  seest  us,"   to  learn   our   dependence^ 


aod  to  become  deeply  impressed  with  our  high  re^ 
^nsibiiity  to  the  court  of  Heaven.  It  is  for  this 
end  that  your  speaker  claims  the  attention  of  this 
audience — claims  it  not  that  he,  or  those  of  his 
profession,  may  share  in  the  political  honors  of 
the  republic,  but  that  the  civil  officers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth may  share  in  the  wholesome  instruc- 
dons  and  binding  motives  of  the  gospel  he  preach- 
es. The  more  common  course  pursued  on  such 
occasions  is,  to  point  out  the  duties  and  qualifi- 
cations of  rulers,  and  to  descant  on  the  blessings 
of  a  good  government,  and  the  freedom  and  prosper- 
ity of  our  public  institutions.  These  are  appropri- 
ate, but  they  are  already  better  understood  than  the 
means  by  which  they  are  secured,  or  the  motives  by 
which  they  are  enforced.  That  preaching  which  is 
merely  didactic,  under  such  circumstances  as  the 
present,  and  before  men  who  know  their  duty  so 
well,  if  it  should  not  be  actually  tedious  and  irksome, 
promises  little  profit.  If  this  audience  should  be 
told  that  rulers  must  be  good  men,  ^^  fearing  God  and 
hating  covetousness,"  that  ^'  righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people,"  that  in 
proportion  as  men  are  high  in  office,  their  example 
and  influence  will  be  more  extensively  felt,  and  that 
therefore  they  owe  ii  to  their  country  and  their  God 
to  be  upright  and  virtuous, — all  this  would  be  im- 
portant truth,  but  it  might  not,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, be  the  most  profitable.  To  cure  the 
evils  of  life,   and   to  promote  righteousness  among 


men,  the  work  should  be  commenced  at  the  proper 
place,  and  be  enforced  by  proper  motives.  The  reli- 
gion of  the  Bible  auns  at  the  inner  man,  and  wars 
with  the  elements  of  moral  evil  in  the  heart,  where 
alone  they  can  be  successfully  combatted.  And  to  do 
this  effectually,  it  arrays  the  transient  character  of 
earth  and  earthly  objects,  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  eternal  and  immutable  realities  of  the  world  to 
come.  ^'  For  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal, 
but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.'' 
This  discipline  of  4he  inner  man,  and  these  more  than 
earthly  reasons  that  enforce  it,  are  both  brought  into 
view  in  the  text, — ^^  Be  ye  sober  amd  tvatch  unto 
prayer j^^  for  ^^  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  AainL" 

We  first  notice  the  duty  enjoined.  It^fldost  be  ac« 
knowledged  that  an  attention  to  the  ootwaid  conduct 
is  important,  because  it  is  by  this  that  we  fulfil  the 
various  duties  which  grow  out  of  the  relations  we 
stand  in  to  each  other.  God  alone,  directly  and 
clearly  reads  the  heart,  and  the  moral  evils  there  con- 
cealed are  ofiensive  only  to  him.  If,  therefore,  there 
were  no  connection  between  the  heart  and  the  life, 
with  the  sinfulness  of  the  former,  men,  in  their  va- 
rious relations  to  each  other,  would  have  nothing  to 
do.  But  since  it  is  from  "  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  that  the  mouth  speaketh,"  and  since  "  out  of 
the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries, 
fornications,  thefts,  false  witness,  blasphemies,"  it 
is  evident  that  it  is  with  the  heart  principally  we 
have  to  do— especially  when  we  would  restrain  vice 


or  promote  virtue.  As  teachers  of  morality  and  re« 
ligioO)  we  should  have  the  same  regard  to  the  out- 
ward conduct  that  physicians  have  to  symptoms. 
These  show  the  kind  and  the  malignity  of  the  disor- 
der, but  are  not  the  disorder  itself.  The  remedy 
therefore  is  to  be  applied,  not  to  the  symptoms,  but 
to  the  disease.  Cure  the  latter,  and  the  former  will 
cease  of  course.  But  you  cannot  cure  the  disease  by 
an  application  of  the  remedy  to  the  symptoms.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  requirements  of  the  divine 
law  are  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  and  gospel  rem- 
edies strike  at  the  very  root  of  sin.  To  regulate  the 
life,  therefore,  and  to  qualify  the  man  for  all  the  du- 
ties of  life,  there  must  be  a  moulding  of  the  heart j  a 
fashioning  of  the  soul  to  sobriety^  circumspection  and 
devotion.  And  this  is  what  is  enjoined  in  the  text. 
Indeed  the  requirements  of  the  text  imply  the  whole 
of  a  religious  character  ;  and  very  distinctively  mark 
the  difference  between  him  thai  serveth  God,  and  him 
thai  serveth  Him  not ;  for  they  have  respect  unto  the 
judgment  and  the  affections,  unto  the  temper  of  the 
mind  and  the  exercises  of  the  heart ;  and  inculcate  a 
vigilant  and  an  untiring  energy,  that  guards  against  a 
corruption  of  the  one,  or  an  alienation  of  the  other. 
He  who  is  but  slightly  acquainted  with  his  own  heart, 
or  has  marked  with  any  attention  the  prevailing 
character  of  man,  knows  well  the  proneness  of  the 
heart  to  become  supremely  attached  to  the  world, 
and  wholly  engrossed  with  the  concerns  of  time. — 
Almost  all  the  evils  which  cluster  around  the  soul,  or 
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disparage  the  life,  are  engendered  here.  And  he 
alone  is  cured  of  this  idolatry  of  the  hearty  whose 
prudent  mind  puts  a  sober  and  judicious  estimate  up- 
on the  things  of  earth,  and  restrains  the  passions  and 
appetites  within  temperate  and  reasonable  bounds. 
But  however  well  disciplined  the  soul  may  be  ;  how- 
ever subdued  the  passions  ;  however  sound  the  judg- 
ment, or  regular  the  life,  yet  in  this  contagious  and 
infectious  world,  the  sober  mind  may  becx>me  per- 
verted, and  therefore  watchfulness  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  true  religion.  The  spirit  of 
irreligion  is  heedless  of  the  errors,  and  reckless  of 
the  dangers,  to  which  the  soul  is  exposed — slothful 
and  self-confident,  it  keeps  no  guard  against  the 
world,  the  flesh  and  satan.  The  spirit  of  true  re- 
ligion is  the  reverse  of  all  this ;  it  is  wary  and  guard- 
ed against  temptation.  Under  its  influence  the  heart 
is  kept  with  all  diligence,— -every  avenue  to  the  soul 
is  guarded,  and  every  sense  is  awake  to  duty  and  to 
the  coming  of  Christ. 

The  spirit  of  irreligion  is  the  spirit  of  pride,  of  self- 
dependence  and  of  forgetfulness  of  God.  Humble 
adoration  and  sincere  worship  are  not  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  world.  It  is  said  of  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  remove  the  doubts  of 
one  who  justly  suspected  his  character,  "  Behold  he 
prayeth,"  as  if  this  were  enough  to  prove  him  a  sin- 
cere christian.  But  had  he  never  prayed  before  ?  In 
the  forms  of  prayer  he  had  doubtless  often  engaged. 
And  so  have  many  worldly  men — and  have   even 


thought  themselves  devout^  perhaps,  while  they  had 
at  heart  the  same  kind  of  opposition  to  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, with  Saul  of  Tarsus.  Never,  till  he  saw  his 
heart  and  felt  his  sin,  could  it  be  truly  said  of  Saul, 
Behold  he  prayeth.  And  so  of  all  others.  The  spirit 
of  prayer,  therefore,  very  clearly  designates  the  spirit 
of  true  religion.  He  who  feels  it  has  contrition  for 
sin,  gratitude  for  mercies  received,  adoration  and 
humble  veneration  for  the  character  of  God,  suppli- 
cation for  needed  blessings,  and  submission  of  him- 
self and  all  his  interests  into  the  hands  of  God. 

From  this  concise  view  of  the  subject  it  appears, 
that  the  qualities  and  exercises  of  heart  required  in 
the  text  are  the  grand  features  and  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  truly  pious.  And  such  as  they  are  at 
heart,  such  they  will  be  in  their  outward  walk. 
Hence  we  may  understand  the  apostle  as  saying — ^Be 
ye  holy  in  heart  and  life,  be  ye  the  humble  worship- 
pers and  faithful  servants  of  the  most  high  God,  watch- 
ing against  sin  and  over  your  own  hearts  and  lives 
with  all  caution  and  diligence,  that  ye  may  thereby 
secure  a  treasure  and  an  inheritance  beyond  the 
bounds  of  time  and  of  earth  ;  and  so  much  the  more 
because  time  and  all  its  interests,  earth  and  all  its 
concerns,  are  coming  to  a  speedy  end. 

Our  next  object  will  be  to  show  how  the  consider- 
ation that  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand,  is  suited 
under  all  circumstances,  to  make  the  mind  sober, 
toatchful  and  prayerful. 

2  • 
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On  the  subject  of  the  dissolution  of  the  world  there 
is  doubtless  much  skepticism  in  the  minds  of  many. 
It  is  still  asked,  **  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  com- 
ing, for  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep  all  things  contin- 
ue as  they  were  from  the  beginning."  That  the 
earth  has  never  been  dissolved  is  no  ai^ument,  how- 
ever, that  it  never  will  be.  But  rather  because  we 
are  told  by  the  word  of  God  it  will  be,  and  as  yet  it 
never  has  been,  it  is  therefore  to  be  expected.  And 
even  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  are  strong  in- 
dications that  there  may  be  other  great  changes  in, 
the  present  constitution  of  things.  We  are  informed 
in  sacred  history,  and  this  is  coroborated  by  ancient 
tradition  and  by  the  present  state  of  the  earth,  that 
this  world  as  it  once  existed  was  overflowed  by  water 
and  perished.  And  this  is  produced  as  analogical 
proof  by  the  inspired  author  of  our  text  that "  the 
heavens  and  earth  which  are  now,  are  kept  in  store 
reserved  unto  fire  against  the  day  of  judgment  and 
perdition  of  ungodly  men."  "  For  the  heavens  shall 
pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall 
melt  with  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also  and  the  works 
that  are  therein  shall  be  burnt  up."  Yea  "  all  these 
these  things  shall  be  dissolved."  And  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  established  laws  of  nature  need  be  re- 
versed to  accomplish  this  dissolution.  Astronomers 
tell  us  of  comets  which  threaten  at  some  future  day 
to  approach  so  near  the  earth  as  finally  to  be  attached 
to  it  widi  a  force  that  may  shatter  it  to  its  centre, 
and  with  a  heat  that  may  dry  up  its  waters,  melt 
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down  its  niountainSy  and  utterly  consume  it  as  the 
fire  from  heaven  consumed  the  altar  and  sacrifice  of 
Elijah.  Philosophy  teaches  that  a  latent  fire  pervades 
all  matter,  which  of  itself,  if  liberated,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  wrap  this  globe  in  one  universal  conflagration ; 
as  also  of  an  electric  fluid  or  ethereal  fire  that  may  be 
called  into  operation  and  made  to  ^^  pass  through  the 
aqueous  particles  of  the  atmosphere  and  produce  in- 
numerable explosions,  frequent,  loud,  confoundbg, 
and  terrific  beyond  every  comprehension,  but  that 
of  God  himself."  How  exactly  does  this  answer  the 
prophetic  description  of  the  Apostle :  "  The  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat  and  the  heavens  shall 
pass  away  with  a  great  noise."  These  elements  now 
occasionally  break  out,  as  if  impatient  of  restraint,  and 
should  they  all  or  any  one  of  them  be  once  brought 
into  genera]  action,  the  work  of  dissolution  is  accom- 
plished. But  in  whatever  way  the  event  is  brought 
about,  we  are  taught  to  expect  it,  and  with  it  there 
are  results  and  consequences  that  seriously  affect  the 
interests  of  the  human  family  and  demand  our  careful 
and  solemn  attention. 

1 .  The  sublimity  and  grandeur  of  this  scene  are  of 
themselves  suited  to  draw  off*  the  mind  from  earth 
and  impress  it  with  sentiments  of  sobriety  and  awe. 
The  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  gathering  of  the 
nations,  the  rocking  of  the  world  and  its  conflagra- 
tion, the  explosions  and  intonations  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  warring  and  wild  uproar  of  the  elements, 
^^  the  shout,  the  voice  of  the  archangel  and  the  trump 
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of  God,"  all  unite  to  make  this  a  scene  of  inconceiva- 
ble sublimity.  One  single  feature  in  this  grand  exhi- 
bition will  far  exceed  all  the  events  and  ceremonies, 
which  in  thb  woiid  appear  so  imposing.  What  is 
the  inauguration  of  a  Presidfpt  or  the  coronation 
of  an  Emperor,  compared  with  the  coronation  on 
that  day  of  one  of  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ?  What  is  the  mustering  of  armies,  compared 
with  the  assembling  of  all  the  generations  of  men, 
both  of  the  quick  and  the  dead  ?  What  is  the  roar 
of  cannon  or  the  eruption  of  the  volcano,  compared 
with  the  shaking  and  melting  down  of  this  terraque- 
ous globe  ?  Man  is  susceptible  of  moral  impressions, 
from  the  contemplation  of  grand  and  sublime  ob- 
jects. Whether  this  moral  influence  is  direct  or 
through  the  association  of  ideas,  matters  nothing  to 
the  present  argument.  The  fact  admitted,  it  follows, 
that  the  impression  made  and  the  moral  effect  pro- 
duced, will  correspond  witli  the  character  of  the  ob- 
ject contemplated  and  the  light  in  which  it  is  viewed. 
Whatever  therefore  is  imposing  in  earthly  exhibi- 
tions is  apt  to  dazzle  the  mind  and  captivate  the 
heart.  Hence  we  see  sedate  age  and  buoyant  youth, 
the  intelligent  and  the  ignorant,  rushing  on  to  such 
scenesto  see  thegathering  and  hear  the  shouts  and 
witness  the  ceremonies.  And  the  more  splendid 
they  appear,  the  more  the  heart  of  the  charmed  be- 
holder becomes  attached  to  the  earth  as  the  seat  of 
every  thing  interesting  and  desirable.  All  the  sensa- 
tions  that  are  raised  by   these   earthly   scenes  are 
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earthly;  tbey  feed  earthly  affections;  excite  ambi- 
tious hopes  and  strengthen  the  whole  train  of  worldly 
feelings.  To  counteract  these  and  to  call  the  soul 
away  from  earth,  what  is  better  suited  than  the  con- 
sideration of  the  closing  scene  of  time  and  the  attend- 
ing circumstances  ?  How  trifling  would  the  grand 
scenes  of  earth  appear  amidst  those  contemplations,  - 
that  make  the  soul  familiar  with  the  coming  of  the 
King  of  kings  in  the  clouds  with  power  and  great 
glory,  the  descending  of  the  New  Jerusalem  from 
God  out  of  heaven,  the  acclaim  of  the  Heavenly 
Hosts,  the  confusion  of  dissolving  elements  and  the 
glare  of  a  burning  world  ! 

2.  This  leads  to  another  view  of  the  subject  close- 
ly connected  with  the  foregoing.  It  has  been  already 
assumed  and  no  evidence  need  be  adduced  to  prove 
the  assumption,  that  the  root  of  sin  and  that  from 
which  spring  forth  the  various  branches  of  a  sinful 
life,  is  an  inordinate  attachment  to  this  world.  This 
attachment  stands  opposed  to  all  holiness ;  for  ^^  if 
any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not 
in  him ;  for  all  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life, 
is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world."  The 
strength  of  this  love  can  only  be  rated  by  the  force 
with  which  it  impels  the  soul  forward  in  its  earthly 
pursuits.  The  objects  presented  seem  so  desirable, 
that  the  pursuer  is  not  scrupulous  about  the  means  of 
obtahiing  them.  Trifling  deviations  from  rigid  virtue 
are  at  first  indulged ;  afterwards,  stiU  greater  depart- 
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ures,  until  crimes  of  the  deepest  dje  are  perpetiated. 
Are  the  honors  and  oflSces  of  the  world  presented  as 
olgects  of  pursuit?  What  tricks  of  electiooeering 
are  resorted  to  ;  what  questionable  strokes  of  poBcy, 
what  time-serving,  what  mbrepresentatioiis.  £nvj- 
ings  and  strifes  are  produced ;  and  all  this  too  anKNig 
honcwable  men  !  Is  wealth  the  object  of  pursuit  ? 
The  man's  haste  to  be  rich  destroys  hb  inoocency : 
and  so  of  all  the  other  unhotv  passions.  And  in  vain 
will  you  attempt  to  hedge  in  the  soul,  and  prevent 
its  breaking  over  due  bounds  to  secure  its  object.  So 
long  as  hope  promises,  and  the  crown  glitters,  the 
love  of  having  and  the  desire  of  enjoying  wiU  urge 
their  gratification,  with  an  irresistable  infloence  ;  vir- 
tue fedes,  conscience  b  smothered,  and  all  the  moral 
feelings  are  blunted  or  perverted. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  indeed  to  be  able  to  state,  that 
manv  men  who  are  not  under  the  immediate  and 

m 

controlling  influence  of  heavenly  afiectioiis,  are  ne- 
vertheless far  firom  having  arrived  to  the  point  of 
depravity  just  alluded  to.  But  thb  makes  nothing 
ai^aiiist  the  argument.  The  tendencv  is  to  this,  and 
where  worldly  motives  prevail,  this  will  be  the  result. 
When  a  man*s  principles  and  conduct  are  guarded 
only  by  worldly  motives*  what  guaranty  have  we  ^bat 
he  will  give  due  heed  to  the  principles  of  monl  in- 
tegrity r  It  may  be  coosideted  as  an  anotn  in  mor- 
alSf  that  undue  and  unholy  aitachnients  lead  to  un- 
due and  unholy  means  ol  gratincatioA.  ^Vben  there- 
fare  the  spirit  and  bve  ol  the  wocU  sh^t  tlie  mind. 
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}  can  tell  where  the  erring  principles  of  the  soul 
be  stayed  ?  ^^  Every  man  when  he  is  tempted 
rawn  away  by  his  own  lusts,  and  enticed ;  then 
m  lost  hath  conceived  it  bringeth  forth  sin." — 
ier  this  influence,  the  mind  cannot  be  approached 
the  sober  truths  of  the  gospel,  nor  affected  by  the 
ings  of  devotion,  until  these  prospects  are  blasted, 
heir  fancied  brightness  obscured.  Here  therefore, 
see  the  need  of  the  motives  in  the  text ;  and  the 
nexion  these  motives  have  with  the  object  to  be 
led.  The  object  to  be  gained  is  purity  of  heart 
parity  of  life.  Against  this  the  world  opposes 
influence.  Its  honors  dazzle,  its  riches  allure,  its 
isures  invite,  its  prospects  promise  ;  and  however 
eitful  and  unsubstantial  all  these  are  in  feet,  yet, 
the  magic  of  a  sinful  delusiofi,  they  appear  to 
mind  apparelled  in  inexpressible  loveliness.  If 
delusion  remains  unbroken,  who  can  withstand 
Vain  is  the  attempt  to  fortify  the  mind  and 
ingthen  the  moral  powers  of  the  soul.  The  pow- 
hat  draws  the  soul  to  earth  is  irresistable  until 
attractive  influence  is  broken.  And  this  can  only 
done  by  showing  the  man  the  unsubstantial  and 
leless  character  of  the  ^phantom  he  is  pursuing. 
mast  be  made  to  see  and  feel  that  ^^  the  end  of 
these  things  is  at  hand" — that  we  all  do  fade  as 
af,  and  the  glory  of  man  is  as  the  grass  that  with- 
h  and  the  flower  that  falleth  off— yea,  that  nature 
«lf  is  doomed  to  dissolution,  and  that  the  throne 
an  8  highest  elevation  is  crumbling  to  dust.     And 
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when  once  the  mind  is  impressed  with  these  senti- 
ments, the  principal  barrier  to  a  sober,  watchful  and 
prayerful  life  will  be  removed,  and  the  way  will  be 
prepared  to  admit  the  purifying  influence  of  high  and 
heavenly  motives.     Hence, 

3.  The  consideration  urged  in  the  text  is  suited  to 
lead  the  mind  to  moral  purity,  because  closely  con- 
nected with  the  dissolution  of  the  world,  is  the  con- 
sideration of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth, 
wherein  dweileth  righteousness.  It  seems  abundant- 
ly to  accord  with  all  consistent  ideas  of  ihe  divme 
economy  and  with  the  scriptural  account  of  the  sub- 
ject that  when  this  earth  shall  be  burned  up,  and  the 
heavens  which  now  are  shall  pass  away  with  a  great 
noise,  there  will  be,  as  respects  man,  a  new  constitu- 
tion of  things.  There  shall  be,  we  are  told,  '^  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth,"  which  shall  be  emphati- 
cally and  universally  ^^  a  habitation  of  righteousness." 
And  there,  saith  an  apostle,  "  will  be  the  city  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  and  among  the  habitations  of  men 
shall  be  the  tabernacle  of  God,  and  God  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no 
more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  neither  shall 
there  be  any  more  pain,*  for  the  former  things  are 
passed  away."  This  description,  than  which  nothing 
is  more  simple  or  more  expressive,  brings  into  view 
objects  that  are  suited  to  arrest  the  attention  and 
engage  the  affections  when  they  are  taken  from  this 
world.  And  this  is  all  important.  For  it  is  essential 
to  the  soul  that  it  love  something,  or  be  utterly  mis- 
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crablo.  Its  guilt  therefore  is  not  that  it  loves^  but 
that  it  loves  wrong  objects.  Of  course  the  affections 
are  not  to  be  destroyed,  but  transferred.  It  accords 
therefore  with  sound  philosopliy,  that  when  the  affec- 
tions are  to  be  separated  from  earthly  objects,  they 
are  to  be  invited  to  higher  and  nobler  attachments. 
And  this  is  precisely  the  philosophy  of  the  Bible. 
The  same  inspired  prediction  which  blots  out  one 
world,  creates  another,  and  the  same  authority  which 
prohibits  placing  affections  on  things  on  the  earth, 
direpts  to  place  them  on  things  above.  If  earthly 
crowns  are  fading,  nevertheless  there  is  a  crown  that 
fadeth  not  :  though  riches  m^ike  to  themselves  wings 
and  fly  away,  yet  there  are  durable  riches  and  an 
incorruptible  inheritance;  and  though  the  pleasures 
of  life  are  deceitful  and  transient,  yet  at  God's  right 
hand  are  pleasures  forevermore.  Thus  at  the  very  time 
the  soul  is  called  off  from  objects  in  their  nature  defil- 
ing, itis  brought  into  connection  with  those  which  are 
purifying.  For,  while  on  the  one  hand  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  heart  to  be  attached  to  this  earth  supreme- 
ly, without  cherishing  pride  and  vain  ambition,  and  all 
that  is  "  earthly,  sensual  and  devilish,"  so  when  by  a 
view  of  the  certain  and  speedy  destruction  of  this 
mundane  system,  the  soul  is  induced  to  turn  its  at- 
tention and  fix  its  affections  on  things  which  are 
above,  the  influence  is  most  salutary  ; — it  draws 
around  the  heart  every  thing  virtuous  and  noble,  and 
the  soul,  by  its  association  with  whatsoever  things 
are  true,  pure,  lovely  and  of  good  report,  is  changed 


into  the  same  image,  and  becomes  imbued  with  that 
wisdom  which  is  from  abore,  *'  which  is  first  pure,  then 
peaceable,  gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of 
mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality  and  without 
hypocrisy." 

This  conneciioD  of  the  soul  with  such  elevating 
and  purifnng  associations  must  also  have  a  most  sal- 
utary influence  upon  the  life  :  not  only  because,  as 
we  have  seen,  these  associations,  in  their  very  nature, 
tend  to  counteract  that  narrow  selfishness  so  natural 
to  the  earthly  mind,  and  to  mould  the  soul  into  an 
expansive  and  heavenly  benevolence,  but  also  because 
all  the  motives  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  others 
are  herebv  removed,  and  every  inducement  to  do 
good  to  our  fellow  men  is  brought  mto  view.  For  in 
the  objects  of  aflectioD  and  ptirsuit  here  presented, 
there  are  no  conflicuns  interests,  and  therefore  no 
nrcafjon  for  competition.  The  elevation  of  one,  is 
no  cause  of  the  failure  of  another. — hence  thelt  b  no 
grouod  lor  envying,  renlinii  and  rcvei^.  There  are 
honors,  riches,  pleasures.  mansiiMis,  crowns  and 
thrones  for  alt :  and  the  nHre  virtuous  aod  brneficent 
tbey  are.  the  more  secure'  iho  reward,  aod  the  riclm 
the  inhcritaiKf .  These  thoiishrs.  however,  are  close- 
ly (»u»cv'ted  wiiS  asi^ihvr  v\«skieration  which  de- 
s»T>es  a  uvje  Jisiinv-i  ai>J  ■.-onii-uUr  ikmic^. 

*,  "ITh-  ic\t  ia-;>iifs  tha:  *:.  i»i  xtter.  the  destnic- 
tW>a  v^"  :K'  Wxtki.  r.v*R  »:"  bi^e  a  oc>csc*0U5  staterf 
Ivice:,  At^l  *  ^wie  tv>v  .XI  x\tk.-i  i«*  t«5*:ai  cbantcttr 
And  t.\<«d«tci  WiH  luxe  X  • 
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wise  the  apostle^s  argument  would  be  futile  and 
childish.  For  why  should  he  urge  sobriety,  circum- 
spection and  prayer,  from  the  motive  that  all  things 
were  coming  to  an  end,  if  the  duties  here  enjoined 
had  no  bearing  upon  our  future  state  ?  And  the 
same  may  be  asked  of  other  passages.  '^Seeing" 
saith  another  text,  ^\  all  these  things  must  be  dis- 
solved, what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all 
holy  conversation  and  godliness  ?"  And  again,— 
^'  Wherefore  beloved,  seeing  that  ye  look  for  such 
things,  be  diligent  that  ye  be  found  of  him  in  peace 
without  spot  and  blameless."  At  that  day,  we  are 
taught,  the  wicked  shall  perbh  ;  ^'  for  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  which  are  now,  are  kept  in  store,  reserved 
unto  fire  against  the  day  of  judgment  and  perdition  of 
ungodly  men."  Yea,  it  is,  when  ^^  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  flee  away,  so  that  there  is  found  no  place 
for  them,  that  the  dead,  small  and  great,  shall  stand 
before  God,  and  shall  be  judged  out  of  those  things 
which  are  written  in  the  books,  according  to  their 
works."  And  this  idea,  so  frequently  prenented  in 
the  Bible,  is  confirmed  by  reason  and  the  fitness  of 
things.  Separate  time  from  its  connection  with 
eternity,  and  it  becomes  an  unmeaning  point — 
What  are  all  its  relations  and  duties,  its  joys  and 
sorrows,  its  hopes  and  fears  !  But  join  time  with 
eternity,  and  connect  them  by  those  ties  which  grow 
out  of  responsibility  and  retribution,  and  every  thing 
appears  consistent  and  tational.  God  himself  has 
attached  great  importance  to  this  earth  and  its  in- 
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habitants.  He  has  displayed  by  its  creation  his 
eternal  power  and  godhead.  He  has  thrown  up  its 
mountains  in  majesty,  and  spread  out  its  vallies  in 
beauty,  and  fitted  it  up  with  wondrous  accommoda- 
tions for  the  residence  of  man.  And  he  has  attached 
additional  importance  to  our  existence  here,  by  pro- 
viding for  our  moral  discipline.  To  this  end  all  his 
providences  are  directed,  and  all  the  revelations  of 
his  will.  He  has  given  a  law  to  his  creatures,  and 
his  concern  for  their  obedience  is  manifested  in  all 
the  encouragements  and  promises,  the  cautions  and 
threatenings  of  the  Bible  ;  and  especially  in  all  the 
provisions  of  the  gospel.  "For  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  who- 
soever belie veth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life."  Now  why  this  preparation  ?  why 
this  discipline  ?  why  <  this  care  and  solicitude  man- 
ifested for  man  in  his  present  state  of  existence  ? — 
We  can  account  for  it  on  no  other  principle  than  that 
much  is  depending  upon  this  portion  of  existence, 
and  much  that  is  of  vast  moment  to  the  soul,  and 
much  that  will  not  be  fully  disclosed  until  that  day 
when  "  the  earth  and  all  things  that  are  therein  shall 
be  burned  up."  Then  shall  it  be  seen  why  heaven's 
King  wept  over  the  rebellious  and  incorrigible,  and 
why  heaven's  hosts  rejoice  over  repenting  sinners — 
For  then  those  "  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth 
shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to 
shame  and  everlasting  contempt  ;  and  they  that  be 
wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament, 
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and  they  that  torn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the 
stars  forever  and  ever.''  Then  shall  the  evidences  df 
the  past  be  examined,  and  the  destinies  of  the  futme 
he  unfolded,  and  then  shall  it  be  clearly  seen,  why 
this  life,  short  as  it  is,  and  why  this  world,  in  itself 
so  unsubstantial  and  £iding,  should  nevertheless  have 
attached  to  them  such  a  weight  of  impwtance,  and 
diaw  around  them  such  an  eternity  of  interest. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing  considerations, 
that  this  earth  is  only  a  theatre,  on  which  the  Al- 
mighty and  the  Allwise  exercises  his  subjects  awhile, 
to  try  their  fidelity  and  test  their  love  ;  and  that  this 
Hfe  is  only  a  period  of  moral  discipline,  preparatory 
to  another  and  a  more  permanent  state  of  being. 
Whenever,  therefore,  we  are  urged  to  a  virtuous  and 
holy  life  by  the  argument,   that  ^^  the  end  of  all 
things  is  at  hand,"  we  are  expected  to  take  into 
view    the     consequences    to    ourselves,    connected 
with  this  event.     How   important   is  it,   therefore, 
that  we  enquire  seriously,  where  shall  we  be,   and 
what  our  conditions  amidst  ^^  the  wreck  of  matter  and 
the  crush  of  worlds  ?"      This  inquiry  the  scriptures 
have  answered,   and   answered  too  in  a  manner  to 
give  full  force  and  influence  to  the  foregoing  argu- 
ment.     *^  For  if  God  spared  not  the  old  world,  but 
saved  Noah  the  eighth  person,  a  preacher  of  right- 
eousness, bringing  in  the  flood  upon  the  world  of  the 
ungodly,*'  then  indeed  he  "  knoweth  how  to  deliver 
the  godly  out  of  temptations,  and  to  reserve  the  un- 
just unto  the  day  of  judgment  to  be  punished." 


Here  is  the  grand  lever  of  scripture  motives  ;  and 
the  fulcrum  on  which  it  rests  is  placed  far  beyond 
the  range  of  time  and  tlie  bounds  of  a  dissolving 
earth.  Here  it  should  rest,  and  thence  must  be  de- 
rived the  power  that  moves  it.  For  none  but  such  a 
power  can  counteract  the  gravitating  inSuence  of 
earth,  and  give  to  the  alTections  a  high  and  holj' 
elevation. 

It  is  on  the  ground  of  the  close  connection  of  our 
conduct  here,  with  the  moral  consequences  connected 
with  the  dissolution  of  the  world,  that  it  could  in 
truth  be  said,  when  these  words  were  first  penned, 
and  to  all  the  generations  since,  "The  end  of  all 
things  is  at  hand."  For  although  many  generations 
have  passed  a^vay  since  that  period,  and  the  end  is 
not  jet,  still  the  relation  between  the  termination  of 
life  and  the  end  of  the  world  is  so  intimate,  tliat  the 
consequences  of  the  one  are,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
consequences  of  the  other.  Or  more  (iroperly,  the 
latter  will  be  the  period  when  the  character,  which 
has  been  forming  in  life  and  is  finished  at  death, 
will  be  fully  developed  and  adjudged.  The  eviden- 
ces on  which  this  trial  shall  proceed,  and  the  deci- 
sion be  grounded,  may  have  been  sealed  up  for  cen- 
turies, still  as  they  are  taken  and  reserved  in  special 
reference  to  that  event,  the  mind  is  constautly  cited 
to  that  period,  as  the  ouc  in  which  the  character  nf 
each  shall  pass  thr  usi,  and  iiis  destiny  be  fiXjBtf> 
And  this  character  iv  -^uou  to  be  Una 
that  is  interesting  and  inomeiiloi 
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that  caD  affect  his  weal  or  woe,  in  relation  to  that  or 
any  fnture  ereat,  will,  in  a  short  time,  be  acconi' 
plished.  Yea,  it  is  probable,  that,  immediately  upon 
the  death  of  the  body,  the  departed  spirit  enters  into 
such  a  meditation  of  the  past,  and  contemplation  of 
the  future,  as  nnll  be  preparatory  to,  and  almost  a 
participation  of,  the  final  decision.  So  that  in  fact 
the  circumstances  which  relate  to  that  event,  which 
render  it  greatly  to  be  desired,  or  awfully  to  be 
dftded,  will,  at  death,  crowd  around  the  soul,  and 
infix  their  thrilling  pleasures,  or  poignant  pangs,  with 
such  certainty  of  anticipation,  as  to  render  the  whole, 
not  only  in  its  preparatory  process,  but  in  its  almost 
opening  realities,  already  begun.  Well,  therefore,  in 
relation  to  the  moral  consequences  to  the  soul,  may 
it  be  said  to  every  successive  generation,  "The  end 
of  all  things  is  at  hajid." 

And  well  may  this  subject  be  urged,  to  wean  the 
soul  from  earth,  and  raise  it  to  higher  attachments 
and  nobler  pursuits.  To  believe  and  to  feel  these 
truths  would  be  our  salvation, — to  doubt  them  is  our 
min.  The  more,  therefore,  the  pursuits  of  men  are 
calculated  to  sensualize  the  mind,  the  more  engross- 
hig  their  cares,  and  the  more  winning  and  fascinating 
the  events  that  pass  around  them,  the  more  earnestly 
ihould  it  be  proclaimed  in  their  hearing,  "  The  end 
of  all  l/ujf^.v  is  at  hand."  And  perhaps  there  is  no 
situation  in  which  man  can  be  placed,  where  the 
1  is  more  liable  to  be  engrossed  with  something 
dities  of  eternity,  than  amid  the  busy 
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cams  and  (lattcring  honors  of  public  life.  This  [iroc- 
lamation,  therefore;,  should  be  made  in  our  legislative 
halls,  in  our  courts  of  justice,  and  in  our  popular 
asseinblies,  until  it  shall  have  sobered  all  the  levities, 
and  chastened  all  the  excesses,  and  humbled  all  the 
aspirings  of  this  erring  life. 

To  damp  our  earthly  joyt, 

T'  increase  our  gmcioua  fears, 
Forever  let  the  Archangel's  voice 

Be  ■Duoding  in  our  ears. 

Is  it  whispered  that  such  thoughts  may  be  intruded 
unseasonably  upon  the  mind  ?  We  answer — No ! 
never  !  never  !  What  is  designed  to  influence  the 
whole  life,  and  indeed  to  have  bearing  upon  a  whde 
eternity,  should  be  always  present.  If  at  one  time 
more  than  another,  some  wish  to  forget  it,  this  is  the 
time  when,  and  these  are  the  persons  to  whom,  this 
subject  should  be  especially  presented.  And  if  there 
are  any  who  read,  in  the  dissohitioii  of  the  world,  the 
destruction  of  their  joys,  and  the  annihilation  of  their 
hopes,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  this  theme  may  be 
gloomy  and  unwelcome,  such  feelings  clearly  indicate 
that  they,  of  all  orhers,  need  to  have  it  pressed  upon 
them.  For  they  are  the  ones  whose  hearts  are  not 
right  with  God.  If  their  treasure  were  in  heaven, 
and  their  hearts  there,  no  such  gloom  would  half 
over  this  subject. 

Neither  should   this    subject   be   dispel 
though  some  should  In-  skeplical, 
ins  of  such  an  event.     80  it  {■ 
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vorld,  ill  retatioD  to  the  threateued  judgoients  of 
?od.  He  bas  givea  timely  warniDg,  but  the  trans- 
rpessor  haii  often  doubted  till  he  was  ruined.  God 
varued  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world,  before  the 
leluge ;  he  warned  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  the 
ities  of  the  {riain,  before  their  dreadful  overthrow ; 
le  warned  the  Jews,  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
alem ;  but  all  these  warnings  were  disregarded  as 
lie  tales.  They  ate,  they  drank,  they  married  and 
oere  given  in  marriage,  they  bought  and  sold,  planted 
md  builded,  until  the  flood,  the  fire,  and  the  enemy 
lestroyed  them  all.  One  event  remains !  One  aw- 
ul  and  final  catastrophe ! — long  predicted,  often  al- 
uded  to,  and  delayed  only  until  the  fulness  of  time 
Jiall  come.  But  it  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry. 
'  For  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  perish,  yea,  alt 
)f  tbem  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment,  as  a  vesture 
hall  God  change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed." 
}at  God  endureth  forever,  and  his  word  shall  never 
ail.  "  He  is  opt  slack  concerning  his  promise,  as 
Dtne  men  count  slackness,  but  is  long-suffering  tow- 
sds  our  world,  and  not  willing  thai  any  should  per- 
sh."  It  is  f<H:  this  cause  that  he  delayeth,  and  send- 
ith  his  word  and  liis  messengers,  to  warn  the  sons  of 
oen  of  their  danger,  and  to  hasten  them  to  their 
iiq^.  And  shall  we  doubt  and  perish  ?  Must  our 
jjte  the  only  evidence  that  will  convince  us  .'* 
D  those  of  old,  eat  and  drink,  build  and 
'shall  we  seek  honor  and  pleas- 
,  thoughtless  of  the  future,  and 
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reckless  of  our  danger,  until  we  see  ^^  our  God  in 
grandure,  and  our  world  on  fire.''  ?  O  what  is  man ! 
how  slow  in  heart  to  believe,  how  dull  in  feeling, 
not  to  tremble  at  the  threatened  judgments  of  the 
Almighty !  "  O  that  they  were  wise,  that  they  un- 
derstood this,  that  they  would  consider  their  latter 
(Mid."  Then  would  they  become  emulous  of  a  crown 
that  fadeth  not,  and  of  a  throne  that  crumbleth  not, 
and  of  pleasures  at  God's  right  hand  forevermore. 

But  I  am  admonished  that  it  is  time  to  come  to 
the  accustomed  congratulations  of  the  occasion,  and 
so  conclude. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor,  and  the  other  ofl&- 
cers  and  members  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Departments,  will  accept  our  cordial  felicitations  for 
the  honors  conferred  on  them  by  the  free  suffrages  of 
an  enlightened  people.  Of  all  offices  in  the  world, 
those  conferred  thus,  and  under  such  circumstances, 
are  the  most  desirable  and  the  most  flattering.  We 
love  and  respect  the  rulers  of  our  own  choice,  and 
we  doubt  not  but  such  rulers  love  and  respect  us. 
We  are  yours,  and  you  are  ours.  Strong  and  endear- 
ing ties !  Well  may  it  be  said  of  such,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  political  interests  of  our  country  are  con- 
cerned,— Happy  rulers,  over  a  happy  people !  But 
while  I  am  permitted  thus  publicly  to  be  the  organ  of 
these  congratulations,  you  will  suffer  me,  I  doubt  not, 
to  present  them  in  full  view  of  the  preceding  subject, 
and  of  the  need  you  have,  for  all  the  motives  here 
furnished,  to  enable  you,  amidst  the  cares  and  honors 
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of  public  life,  to  be  sober,  watchful  and  prayerful. 
For  the  more  interesting  and  honorable  your  relations 
to  society,  the  greater  your  danger  of  being  too  much 
engrossed  by  them.  Faithfulness  and  diligence  in 
the  duties  of  your  respective  offices  do  indeed  become 
you ;  nor  are  you  required  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
confidence,  honors  and  affection  of  your  fellow  citi- 
zens. Our  fault  is  not  that  we  feel  an  interest  in  the 
duties  and  concerns  of  time,  but  that  this  interest  is 
not  always  regulated  by  a  regard  to  the  connection 
of  time  with  eternity.  Who  would  build  the  temple 
of  his  fame  and  the  palace  of  his  pleasures  on  the  sand  ? 
Yet  he  builds  thus  who  loves  the  world  for  its  own 
sake.  But  if,  through  all  the  relations  and  duties  of 
time,  you  feel  and  act  with  respect  to  the  events  of 
the  great  day,  then  will  you  fill  up  your  respective 
spheres,  with  pleasure,  with  interest,  and  with  integ- 
rity, and  in  the  end  it  shall  be  said  to  each  of  you, — 
Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things,  1  will  make  thee  ruler  over 
many  things ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord. 
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DISCOURSE. 


John  VHl.  31,  32,  36. 

THXN  SAID  JX8U8  TO  THOSE  JEWS  WHICH  BELIKYKD  ON  HIM,  IT  TZ  CONTXVUS 
IS  MT  WORD,  THEN  ARE  YE  MY  DISCIPLES  INDEED  ;  AND  YE  SHALL  KNOW 
THE  TRUTH,  AND  THE  TRUTH  SHALL  MAKE  YOU  FREE. 

JF  THE  SON  THEREFORE  SHALL  MAKE  YOU  FREE,  YE  SHALL  BE  FREE 
INDEED. 

The  Scriptures  continually  borrow  from  nature 
and  social  life,  illustrations  and  emblems  of  spiritual 
truth.  The  character,  religion,  and  blessings  of 
Jesus  Christ,  are  often  placed  before  us  by  sen- 
sible images.  His  influences  on  the  mind,  are 
shadowed  forth  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  by  the  vital 
union  of  the  head  with  the  members,  by  the  shep- 
herd bringing  back  the  wandering  flock,  by  the  vine 
which  nourishes  and  fructifies  the  branches,  by  the 
foundation  sustaining  the  edifice,  by  bread  and  wine 
invigorating  the  animal  frame.  In  our  text  we  have 
a  figurative  illustration  of  his  influence  or  religion, 
peculiarly  intelligible  and  dear  to  this  community. 
He  speaks  of  himself  as  giving  Freedom,  that  great 
good  of  individuals  and  states ;  and  by  this  simili- 


tude  he  undoubtedly  intended  to  place  before  men, 
in  a  strong  and  attractive  light,  that  spiritual  and  in- 
ward liberty  which  his  truth  confers  on  its  obedient 
disciples.  Inward,  Spiritual  Liberty,  this  is  the 
great  gift  of  Jesus  Christ  This  will  be  the  chief 
topic  of  the  present  discourse.  I  wish  to  show, 
that  this  is  the  Supreme  good  of  men,  and  that  civil 
and  political  liberty  has  but  little  worth  but  as  it 
springs  from,  and  invigorates  this. 

From  what  I  have  now  said,  the  general  tone  of 
this  discourse  may  be  easily  anticipated.  I  shall 
maintain,  that  the  highest  interest  of  communities,  as 
well  as  individuals,  is  a  spiritual  interest ;  that  out- 
ward and  earthly  goods  are  of  little  worth  but  as 
bearing  on  the  mind,  and  tending  to  its  liberation, 
strength  and  glory. — ^And  I  am  fully  aware  that  in 
taking  this  course,  I  lay  myself  open  to  objection. 
I  shall  be  told,  that  I  show  my  ignorance  of  human 
nature  in  attempting  to  interest  men  by  such  refin- 
ed views  of  society ;  that  I  am  too  speculative ;  that 
spiritual  liberty  is  too  unsubstantial  and  visionary  to 
be  proposed  to  statesmen  as  an  end  in  legislation ; 
that  the  dreams  of  the  closet  should  not  be  obtruded 
on  practical  men ;  that  gross  and  tangible  realities 
can  alone  move  the  multitude,  and  that  to  talk  to 
politicians  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  society  as  of 
supreme  importance,  is  as  idle  as  to  try  to  stay 
with  a  breath  the  force  of  the  whirlwind. 

I  anticipate  such  objections.  But  they  do  not 
move  me.    I  firmly  believe,  that  the  only  truth  which 


is  to  do  men  lasting  good,  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  soul,  which  carries  them  into  its  depths,  which 
reveals  to  them  its  powers  and  the  purposes  of  its 
creation.  The  progress  of  society  is  retarded  by 
nothing  more,  than  by  the  low  views  which  its  lead- 
ers are  accustomed  to  take  of  human  nature.  Man 
has  a  mind  as  well  as  a  body,  and  this  he  ought  to 
know ;  and  till  he  knows  it,  feels  it,  and  is  deeply 
penetrated  by  it,  he  knows  nothing  aright.  His  body 
should,  in  a  sense,  vanish  away  before  his  mind ; 
or^  in  the  language  of  Christ,  he  should  hate  his 
animal  life  in  comparison  with  the  intellectual  and 
moral  life,  which  is  to  endure  forever.  This  doc- 
trine, however,  is  pronounced  too  refined.  Useful 
and  practical  truth,  according  to  its  most  improved 
expositors,  consists  in  knowing  that  we  have  an 
animal  nature,  and  in  making  this  our  chief  care ;  in 
knowing  that  we  have  mouths  to  be  filled,  and  limbs 
to  be  clothed ;  that  we  live  on  the  earth,  which 
it  is  our  business  to  till ;  that  we  have  a  power  of 
accumulating  wealth,  and  that  this  power  is  the 
measure  of  the  greatness  of  the  community.  For 
such  doctrines  I  have  no  respect.  I  know  no  wis- 
dom, but  that  which  reveals  man  to  himself,  and 
which  teaches  him  to  regard  all  social  institutions, 
and  his  whole  life,  as  the  means  of  unfolding  and 
exalting  the  spirit  within  him.  All  poUcy  which 
does  not  recognise  this  truth,  seems  to  me  shal- 
low. The  statesman  who  does  not  look  at  the 
bearing  of  his  measures  on  the  mind  of  a  nation,  is 
unfit  to  touch  one  of  men's  great  interests.     Un- 
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happily^  statesmen  have  seldom  understood  the 
sacredness  of  human  nature  and  human  society. 
Hence,  policy  has  become  almost  a  contammated 
word.  Hence,  govemment  has  so  often  been  the 
scourge  of  mankind. 

I  mean  not  to  disparage  political  science.  The 
best  constitution  and  the  best  administration  of  a 
state,  are  subjects  worthy  of  the  profoundest  thou^t 
But  there  are  deeper  foundations  of  public  prosper- 
ity  than  these.  The  statesman,  who  would  substitute 
these  for  that  virtue  which  they  ought  to  subserve  and 
exalt,  will  only  add  his  name  to  the  long  catalogue 
which  history  preserves  of  bafl9ed  politicians.  It  is 
idle  to  hope,  by  our  short  sighted  contrivances,  to  in- 
sure to  a  people  a  happiness  which  their  own  charac- 
ter has  not  earned.  The  everlasting  laws  of  God's 
moral  government  we  cannot  repeal,  and  parchment 
constitutions,  however  wise,  will  prove  no  shelter 
from  the  retributions  which  fall  on  a  degraded  com- 
munity. 

With  these  convictions^  I  feel,  that  no  teaching  is 
so  practical  as  that  which  impresses  on  a  people 
the  importance  of  their  spiritual  interests.  With 
these  convictions,  I  feel,  that  I  cannot  better  meet 
the  demands  of  this  occasion,  than  by  leading  you 
to  prize,  above  all  other  rights  and  liberties,  that  in- 
ward freedom  which  Christ  came  to  confer.  To 
this  topic  I  now  solicit  your  attention. 

And  first,  I  mav  be  asked  what  I  mean  bv  Inward — 
Spiritual  Freedom?  The  common  and  true  answer  is. 


that  it  is  freedom  from  sin.  I  apprehend,  however, 
that  to  many,  if  not  to  most,  these  words  are  too 
vague  to  convey  a  full  and  deep  sense  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  blessing.  Let  me  then  offer  a  brief 
explanation;  and  the  most  important  remark  in  illus- 
trating this  freedom,  is,  that  it  is  not  a  negative  state, 
not  the  mere  absence  of  sin ;  for  such  a  freedom  may 
be  ascribed  to  inferior  animals,  or  to  children  before 
becoming  moral  agents.  Spiritual  freedom  is  the  at- 
tribute of  a  mind,  in  which  reason  and  conscience 
have  begun  to  act,  and  which  is  free  through  its  own 
energy,  through  fidelity  to  the  truth,  through  resis- 
tance of  temptation.  I  cannot  therefore  better  give 
my  views  of  spiritual  freedom  than  by  saying,  that  it 
is  moral  energy  or  force  of  holy  purpose,  put  forth 
against  the  senses,  against  the  passions,  against  the 
world,  and  thus  liberating  the  intellect,  conscience 
and  veill,  so  that  they  may  act  with  strength  and  unfold 
themselves  forever.  The  essence  of  spiritual  free- 
dom is  power.  A  man  liberated  from  sensual  lusts  by 
a  palsy,  would  not  therefore  be  inwardly  free.  He 
only  is  free,  who,  through  self-conflict  and  moral  res- 
olution, sustained  by  trust  in  God,  subdues  the 
passions  which  have  debased  him,  and,  escaping  the 
thraldom  of  low  objects,  binds  himself  to  pure  and 
lofty  ones.  That  mind  alone  is  free,  which,  looking 
to  God  as  the  inspirer  and  rewarder  of  virtue,  adopts 
his  law,  written  on  the  heart  and  in  his  word,  as  its' 
supreme  rule,  and  which,  in  obedience  to  this,  gov- 
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ems  itself,  reveres  itself,  exerts  faithfully  its  best 
powers,  and  unfolds  itself  by  well  doing,  in  whatever 
sphere  God's  providence  assigns. 

It  has  pleased  the  All-wise  Disposer  to  encom- 
pass us  from  our  birth  by  difficulty  and  allurement, 
to  place  us  in  a  world  where  wrong  doing  is  often 
gainful,  and  duty  rough  and  perilous,  where  many 
voices  oppose  the  dictates  of  the  inward  monitor, 
where  the  body  presses  as  a  weight  on  the  mind, 
and  matter,  by  its  perpetual  agency  on  the  senses, 
becomes  a  barrier  between  us  and  the  spiritual 
world.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  influences,  which 
menace  the  intellect  and  heart,  and  to  be  free  is  to 
withstand  and  conquer  these. 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  masters  the  senses, 
which  protects  itself  against  animal  appetites,  which 
contemns  pleasure  and  pain  in  comparison  with 
its  own  energy,  which  penetrates  beneath  the 
body  and  recognises  its  own  reality  and  greatness, 
which  passes  life,  not  in  asking  what  it  shall  eat  or 
drink,  but  in  hungering,  thirsting  and  seeking  after 
righteousness. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  escapes  the  bondage 
of  matter,  which,  instead  of  stopping  at  the  material 
universe  and  making  it  a  prison  wall,  passes  beyond 
it  to  its  Author,  and  finds  in  the  radiant  signatures 
which  it  everj-where  bears  of  the  Infinite  Spirit, 
helps  to  its  own  spiritual  enlargement. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  jealously  guards  its 
intellectual  rights  and  powers,  which  calls  no  man 


master,  which  does  not  content  itself  with  a  pas- 
sive or  hereditary  faith,  which  opens  itself  to  h^t 
whencesoever  it  may  come,  which  receives  new  truth 
as  an  angel  from  heaven,  which,  whilst  consulting  oth- 
ers, inquires  still  more  of  the  oracle  within  itself,  and 
uses  instruction  from  abroad,  not  to  supersede,  but 
to  quicken  and  exalt,  its  own  energies. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  sets  no  bounds  to  its 
love,  which  is  not  imprisoned  in  itself  or  in  a  sect, 
which  recognises  in  all  human  beings  the  image  of 
God  and  the  rights  of  his  children,  which  delights  in 
virtue  and  sympathizes  with  suffering  wherever  they 
are  seen,  which  conquers  pride,  anger  and  sloth, 
and  offers  itself  up  a  willing  victim  to  the  cause  of 
mankind. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  is  not  passively  fram- 
ed by  outward  circumstances,  which  is  not  swept 
away  by  the  torrent  of  events,  which  is  not  the 
creature  of  accidental  impulse,  but  which  bends 
events  to  its  own  improvement,  and  acts  from  an 
inward  spring,  from  immutable  principles  which  it 
has  deliberately  espoused. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  protects  itself  against 

the  usurpations  of  society,  which  does  not  cower 

to  human  opinion,  which  feels  itself  accountable  to 

a  higher  tribunal   than  man's,   which  respects   a 

higher  law  than  fashion,  which  respects  itself  too 

much  to  be  the  slave  or  tool  of  the  many  or  the 

few. 
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I  call  that  mind  free,  which,  through  confideoce 
in  Ood  and  in  the  power  of  virtue,  has  cast  off  all 
fear  but  that  of  wrong  doing,  which  no  menace  or 
peril  can  enthral,  which  b  calm  in  the  midst  of  tu^ 
mults,  and  possesses  itself,  though  all  else  be  lost 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  resists  the  bondage 
of  habit,  which  does  not  mechanically  repeat  itself 
and  copy  the  past,  which  does  not  lire  on  its  old 
virtues,  which  does  not  enslave  itself  to  precise 
rules,  but  which  forgets  what  is  behind,  listens  for 
new  and  higher  monitions  of  conscience,  and 
rejoices  to  pour  itself  forth  in  fresh  and  highep 
exertions. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  is  jealous  of  its  own 
freedom,  which  guards  itself  from  being  merged  in 
Others,  which  guards  its  empire  over  itself  as 
nobler  than  the  empire  of  the  world 

In  fine,  I  cdl  that  mind  free,  which,  conscious  of 
its  affinity  with  Ood,  and  confiding  m  his  promises 
by  Jesus  Christ,  devotes  itself  faithfully  to  the  un- 
folding of  all  its  powers,  which  passes  the  bounds 
of  time  and  death,  which  hopes  to  advance  forever, 
and  which  finds  inexhaustible  power,  both  for  ac- 
tion and  suffering,  in  the  prospect  of  immortality. 

Such  is  the  spiritual  freedom  which  Christ  came 
to  give.  It  consists  in  moral  force,  in  self-control, 
in  the  enlargement  of  thought  and  affection,  and  in 
the  unrestrained  action  of  our  best  powers.  This 
is  the  great  good  of  Christianity,  nor  can  we  con- 
ceive a  greater  within  the  gift  of  God.    I  know  that 
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tt>  mukj,  this  will  seem  too  refined  a  good  to  be 
proposed  as  the  great  end  of  society  and  goTem*^ 
ment.  But  our  scepticism  cannot  change  die  na- 
ture <of  things.  I  Imow  how  little  this  freedom  is 
understood  or  enjoyed,  how  enslaved  men  are  to 
sense,  and  passion,  and  the  world-;  and  I  know,  too, 
tfaait  through  tins  slavery  they  are  wretdied,  and 
that  while  it  lasts  no  social  institution  can  gire  th^n 
happmess. 

I  now  proceed,  as  I  proposed,  to  show,  that 
civil  or  political  liberty  is  oX  little  worth,  but  as  it 
springs  from,  expresses,  and  invigorates  this  spiritu- 
al .freedom*  I  account  civil  liberty  as  the  chief 
good  of  states,  because  it  accords  with  and  minis- 
ters to  energy  and  elevation  of  mind.  Nor  4s  this  a 
truth  so  remote  or  obscure  as  to  need  laborious 
proof  or  illustration.  For  consider  what  civil  lib- 
erty means.  It  consists  in  the  removal  of  all  re- 
straint, but  such  as  the  public  weal  demands ;  and 
what  is  the  end  and  benefit  of  removing  restraint  1 
It  is  that  men  may  put  forth  their  powers,  and  act  from 
themselves.  Vigorous  and  invigorating  action  is  the 
chief  fruit  of  all  outward  freedopi.  Why  break  the 
chsdns  from  the  captive,  but  that  he  may  bring  into 
play  his  liberated  limbs  ?  Why  open  his  prison, 
but  that  he. may  go  forth,  and  open  his  eyes  on  a 
wide  prospect,  and  exert  and  enjoy  his  various  en- 
ergies ?     Liberty,  which  does  not  minister  to  action 
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and  the  growth  of  power,  is  only  a  name,  b  no  bet- 
ter than  slavery. 

The  chief  benefit  of  free  institutions  b  clear  and 
unutterably  precious.  Their  chief  benefit  b,  that 
they  ud  freedom  of  mind,  that  they  ^ve  scope 
to  man's  faculties,  that  they  throw  him  on  hb  own 
resources,  and  summon  him  to  work  out  hb  own 
happiness.  It  b,  that,  by  removing  restraint  from 
intellect,  they  favor  force,  ori^nality,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  thought.  It  is,  that,  by  removing  restrunt 
from  worship,  they  favor  the  ascent  of  the  soul  to 
God.  It  is,  that,  by  removing  restraint  from  indus- 
try, they  stir  up  invention  and  enterprise  to  explore 
and  subdue  the  material  world,  and  thus  rescue  the 
race  from  those  sore  physical  wants  and  pains,  which 
narrow  and  blight  the  mind.  It  is,  that  they  cher- 
ish noble  sentiments,  frankness,  courage,  and  self- 
respect. 

Free  institutions  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to 
freedom  and  force  of  mind,  by  teaching  the  essential 
equality  of  men,  and  their  right  and  duty  to  govern 
themselves ;  and  I  cannot  but  consider  the  superior- 
ity of  an  elective  government,  as  consisting  veiy 
much  in  the  testimony  which  it  bears  to  these  en- 
nobling truths.  It  has  often  been  said,  that  a  good 
code  of  laws,  and  not  the  form  of  government,  is 
what  determines  a  people's  happiness.  But  good 
laws  if  not  springing  from  the  communis,  if  i 
sed  bv  a  master,  would  lose  much  of  their  i 
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The  best  code  is  that  which  has  its  ori^n  in  the 
will  of  the  people  who  obey  it,  which,  whilst  it 
speaks  with  authority,  still  recognises  self-govern- 
ment as  the  primary  right  and  duty  of  a  rational  be- 
ing, and  which  thus  cherishes  in  the  individual,  be 
his  condition  what  it  may,  a  just  self-respect. 

We  may  learn,  that  the  chief  good  and  the  most 
precious  fruit  of  civil  liberty  is  spiritual  freedom  and 
power,  by  considering  what  is  the  chief  evil  of  ty- 
ranny. I  know  that  tyranny  does  evil  by  invading 
men's  outward  interests,  by  making  property  and  Ufe 
insecure,  by  robbing  the  laborer  to  pamper  the  no- 
ble and  king.  But  its  worst  influence  is  toithin. 
Its  chief  curse  is,  that  it  breaks  and  tames  the  spirit, 
sinks  man  in  his  own  eyes,  takes  away  vigor  of 
thought  and  action,  substitutes  for  conscience  an 
outward  rule,  makes  him  abject,  cowardly,  a  para- 
site and  cringing  slave.  This  is  the  curse  of  ty- 
ranny. It  wars  with  the  soul,  and  thus  it  wars  with 
God.  We  read  in  theologians  and  poets  of  angels 
fighting  against  the  Creator,  of  battles  in  hea- 
ven. But  God's  throne  in  heaven  is  unassailable. 
The  only  war  against  God  is  against  his  image, 
against  the  divine  principle  in  the  soul,  and  this 
is  waged  by  tyranny  in  all  its  forms.  We  here 
see  the  chief  curse  of  tyranny;  and  this  should 
teach  us  that  civil  freedom  is  a  blessing,  chiefly  as 
it  reverences  the  human  soul,  and  ministers  to  its 
growth  and  power. 
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Without  ddf  inwardy  ipiritiia!  freedom,  oatwird 
tiberty  is  ci  little  wortib.  What  boots  it,  that  I  am 
crashed  hy  no  foreign  yoke,  if,  through  ignorance 
and  yice,  through  selfishness  and  fear,  I  want  die 
command  of  my  own  mind  ?  The  worst  tyrants  are 
those  which  establish  themselves  in  our  own  breasts. 
The  man  who  wants  force  of  principle  and  purpose, 
is  a  slave,  however  free  the  air  he  breathes.  The 
mind,  after  all,  is  our  only  possession,  or,  in  other 
words,  we  possess  all  things  through  its  energy  and 
enlargement ;  and  civil  institutions  are  to  be  estima- 
ted by  the  free  and  pure  minds  to  which  they  ^ve 
birth. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks,  that  I  conrider 
the  freedom  or  moral  strength  of  the  individual  mindy 
as  the  supreme  good,  and  the  highest  end  of  govern- 
ment I  am  aware  that  other  views  ak*e  often  taken* 
It  is  said  that  government  is  intended  for  the  public^ 
for  the  communiQr,  not  for  the  individual.  The 
idea  of  a  national  interest  prevails  in  the  minds  of 
statesmen,  and  to  this  it  is  thought  that  the  individ- 
ual may  be  sacrificed.  But  I  would  maintain,  that 
the  individual  is  not  made  for  the  state,  so  much  as 
the  state  for  the  individual.  A  man  is  not  created 
for  political  relations  as  his  highest  end,  but  for 
indefinite  spiritual  progress,  and  is  placed  in  politicd 
relations  as  the  means  of  his  progress.  The  human 
soul  is  greater,  more  sacred  than  the  state,  and 
must  never  be  sacrificed  to  it  The  human  soul  is  to 
outlive  all  earthly  institutions.    The  distinction  oi 
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■adoiui  is  to  pass  away.  Thrones,  which  hare  stood 
for  ages,  are  to  meet  the  doom  pronounced  upon  all 
man's  works.  But  the  individual  mind  survives,  and 
the  obscurest  subject,  if  true  to  God,  will  rise  to  a 
power  never  wielded  by  earthly  potentates. 

A  human  being  is  a  member  of  the  communiQr, 
not  as  a  limb  is  a  member  of  the  body,  or  as  a  wheel 
is  a  part  of  a  machine,  intended  only  to  contribute 
to  some  general,  joint  result  He  was  created,  not 
to  be  merged  in  the  whole  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean, 
or  as  a  particle  of  sand  on  the  seashore,  and  to  aid 
only  in  composing  a  mass.  He  is  an  ultimate  beings 
made  for  his  own  perfection  as  his  highest  end,  made 
to  maintain  an  individual  existence,  and  to  serve 
others  only  as  far  as  consists  with  his  own  virtue 
and  progress.  Hitherto  governments  have  tended 
gready  to  obscure  this  importance  of  the  individual^ 
to  depress  him  in  his  own  eyes,  to  give  him  the  idea 
of  an  outward  interest  more  important  than  the  in- 
visible soul,  and  of  an  outward  authority  more  sacred 
than  the  voice  of  Ood  in  his  own  secret  conscience. 
Rulers  have  called  the  private  man  the  property  of 
the  state,  meaning  generally  by  the  state  themselves, 
and  thus  the  many  have  been  immolated  to  the  few, 
awl  have  even  believed  that  this  was  dieir  highest 
destination.  These  views  cannot  be  too  earnestly 
withstood.  Nothing  seems  to  me  so  needful  as  to  ^ive 
to  the  mind  the  consciousness,  which  govermnents 
have  done  so  much  to  suppress,  of  its  own  separate 
worth.    Let  the  individual  feel,  that,  diroug^  Us  In- 
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mortality,  he  may  concentrate  in  his  own  being  a 
greater  good  than  that  of  nations.  Let  him  feel  that 
he  is  placed  in  the  community,  not  to  part  with  his  in- 
dividuality, or  to  become  a  tool,  but  that  he  should 
find  a  sphere  for  his  various  powers,  and  a  prepara- 
tion for  immortal  glory.  To  me,  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety consists  in  nothing  more,  than  in  bringing  out 
the  individual,  in  giving  him  a  consciousness  of  his 
own  being,  and  in  quickening  him  to  strengthen  and 
elevate  his  own  mind* 

In  thus  maintaining  that  the  individual  is  the  end 
of  social  institutions,  I  may  be  thought  to  discour- 
age public  efforts  and  the  sacrifice  of  private  inter- 
ests to  the  state.  Far  from  it  No  man,  I  affirm, 
will  serve  his  fellow  beings  so  effectually,  so  fervent- 
ly, as  he,  who  is  not  their  slave,  as  he  who,  cast- 
ing off*  every  other  yoke,  subjects  himself  to  the  law 
of  duty  in  his  own  mind.  For  this  law  enjoins  a 
disinterested  and  generous  spirit,  as  man's  glory  and 
hkeness  to  his  Maker.  Individual  or  moral  self- 
subsistence  is  the  surest  foundation  of  an  all-com- 
prehending love.  No  man  so  multiplies  his  bonds 
with  his  community,  as  he  who  watches  most  jeal- 
ously over  his  own  perfection.  There  is  a  beauti- 
ful harmony  between  the  good  of  the  stale  and  the 
moral  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  individual.  Were 
it  not  so,  were  these  interests  in  any  case  discor- 
dant, were  an  individual  ever  called  to  serve  his 
country  by  acts  debasing  his  own  mind,  he  ought 
not  to  waver  a  moment  as  to  the  good  which  he 
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should  prefer.  Property,  life,  he  should  joyfully 
surrender  to  the  state.  But  his  soul  he  must  never 
stain  or  enslave.  From  poverty,  pain,  the  rack,  the 
gibbet,  he  should  not  recoil ;  but  for  no  good  of  oth- 
ers ought  he  to  part  with  self-control,  or  violate  the 
inward  law.  We  speak  of  the  patriot  as  sacrificing 
himself  to  the  public  weal«  Do  we  mean,  that  he 
sacrifices  what  is  most  properly  himself,  the  princi- 
ple of  piety  and  virtue  ?  Do  we  not  feel,  that,  how- 
ever great  may  be  the  good,  which,  through  his  suf- 
ferings, accrues  to  the  state,  a  greater  and  purer  glo- 
ry redounds  to  himself,  and  that  the  most  precious 
fruit  of  his  disinterested  services  is  the  strength 
of  resolution  and  philanthropy  which  is  accumulated 
in  his  own  soul  ? 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  illustrate  and  support 
the  doctrine,  that  spiritual  freedom,  or  force  and  ele- 
vation of  soul,  is  the  great  good  to  which  civil  free- 
dom is  subordinate,  and  which  all  social  institutions 
should  propose  as  their  supreme  end. 

I  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the  means  by 
which  this  spiritual  liberty  may  be  advanced ;  and, 
passing  over  a  great  variety  of  topics,  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  two ; — Religion  and  Government. 

I  begin  with  Religion,  the  mightiest  agent  in  hu- 
man afiairs.  To  this  belongs  preeminently  the 
work  of  freeing  and  elevating  the  mind.  All  other 
means  are  comparatively  impotent.  The  sense  of 
God  is  the  only  spring,  by  which  the  crushing  weight 
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of  unif^  ci  vui  w^A.  s^  tempoaaa,  can  be  wiA- 
f v»l  Wr±>o>a  a  goeaowMaesg  of  oar  rdttiiDn  to 
ii^A,  »h  -vJxr  rtfaicois  wiD  proTc  adveise  to 
^finviil  lif«  aad  pr-.-ir^^s.  I  bare  ^;>oken  of  the  re- 
l^/'i«  Knt]3i€iic  »  tbe  mildest  agent  on  eardi. 
It  has  accomptisbed  more,  it  has  strengthened  men 
lo  do  and  suffer  more,  than  aD  other  princqiles.  It 
can  sustain  the  mind  against  all  other  powers.  Of 
aJI  principles  it  is  the  deepest,  the  most  ineradica- 
ble. In  its  perversion,  indeed,  it  has  been  fruitful  of 
crime  and  wo ;  but  the  very  enei^  which  it  has 
given  to  the  passions,  when  they  have  mixed  with 
and  corrupted  it,  teaches  us  the  omnipotence  widi 
which  it  is  imbued. 

Kdigidn  gives  life,  strength,  elevation  to  the  mind, 
by  connecting  it  with  the  Infinite  Mind ;  by  teaching 
it  to  regnrd  itself  as  the  offspring  and  care  of  the 
Infinite  Father,  who  created  it  that  he  might  com- 
municiilo  to  it  his  own  spirit  and  perfections,  who 
iriimtMl  it  Inr  truth  jintl  virtue,  who  framed  it  for  him- 
nt'ir,  who  .siihjtTts  it  to  sore  trials,  that  by  conflict  and 
('niluniiiri>  it  nmy  ^row  stiving,  and  who  has  sent  his 
Son  to  purify  it  Irom  every  sin,  and  to  clothe  it  with 
iuuDoi-titltly.  It !!( rt'ligion  nione,  which  nourishes  pe- 
lii'nt,  tvxoluti'  hopes  and  efforts  for  our  own  soiils. 
\V  iilioul  it,  wc  t'rtn  harvily  escape  self-contempt,  and 
roHtompt  of  our  rsoe.  Without  tnxi,  our  existence 
btti  Hosui^porl.  ourlifono  aim,  mir  improvements n 
povmjuu'iwc.  our  K'sl  laK^n'  no  ■<■.'  -v  ?ti  i!  cndii 
Mtht.\M»v  ^|M^^^uI  «oAi\css  no  p  u-  -  ;,■  loan  i 
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and  our  noblest  aspirations  and  desires  no  pledge  of 
being  realized  in  a  better  state.  Struggling  virtue  has 
no  friend;  suffering  virtue  no  promise  of  victory.  Take 
away  God,  and  life  becomes  mean,  and  man  poorer 
than  the  brute. — I  am  accustomed  to  speak  of  the 
greatness  of  human  nature;  but  it  is  great  only 
through  its  parentage ;  great,  because  descended 
from  God,  because  connected  with  a  goodness  and 
power  from  which  it  is  to  be  enriched  forever ;  and 
nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  this  connexion, 
can  give  that  hope  of  elevation,  through  which  alone 
the  mind  b  to  rise  to  true  strength  and  liberty. 

All  the  truths  of  religion  conspire  to  one  end, 
spiritual  liberty.  All  the  objects  which  it  offers  to 
our  thoughts  are  sublime,  kindling,  exalting.  Its 
fundamental  truth  is  the  existence  of  one  God,  one 
Infinite  and  Everlasting  Father;  audit  teaches  us 
to  look  on  the  universe  as  pervaded,  quickened  and 
vitally  joined  into  one  harmonious  and  beneficent 
whole,  by  his  ever  present  and  omnipotent  love. 
By  this  truth  it  breaks  the  power  of  matter  and 
sense,  of  present  pleasure  and  pain,  of  anxiety  and 
fear.  It  turns  the  mind  from  the  visible,  the  out- 
ward and  perishable,  to  the  Unseen,  Spiritual,  and 
Eternal,  and,  allying  it  with  pure  and  great  objects, 
makes  it  free. 

I  well  know,  that  what  I  now  say,  may  seem  to 
some  to  want  the  sanction  of  experience.  By  ma- 
ny, religion  is  peiiiaps  regarded  as  the  last  principle  to 
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give  inward  energy  and  freedom.  I  may  b^  told  of 
its  threatenings,  and  of  the  bondage  which  they  im- 
pose. I  acknowledge  that  religion  has  threatenings, 
and  it  must  have  them ;  for  evil,  misery,  is  necessa- 
rily and  unchangeably  bound  up  with  wTong  doing, 
with  the  abuse  of  moral  power.  From  the  nature 
of  things,  a  mind  disloyal  to  God  and  duty,  must 
suffer ;  and  religion,  in  uttering  this,  only  reechoes 
the  plain  teaching  of  conscience.  But  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  the  smgle  end  of  the  threatenings  of 
religion,  is  to  make  us  spiritually  free.  They  are 
all  directed  against  the  passions  which  enthral 
and  degrade  us.  They  are  instruments  given  to 
conscience,  with  which  to  fight  the  good  fight, 
and  to  establish  its  throne  within  us.  When  not 
thus  used,  they  are  turned  from  their  end ;  and 
if  by  injudicious  preaching  they  engender  supersti- 
tion, let  not  the  fault  be  laid  at  the  door  of  religion. 
I  do  not  indeed  wonder  that  so  many  doubt  the 
pH>wer  of  religion  to  give  strength,  dignity  and  bee- 
dom  to  the  mind.  What  bears  this  name  too  often 
violds  no  such  fruits.  Here,  ivliidon  is  a  form,  a 
n>und  of  prayers  and  rites*  an  attempt  to  propitiate 
Ii\hI  bv  flattor\'  and  fawning.  There,  it  is  tenor 
and  subjootion  to  a  minister  or  priest ;  and  diere,  it 
is  a  violence  of  emotion,  bearing  awav  the  mind  like 
a  M  hiriw  ind»  and  rv^bbin*:  it  of  scif-\iir«^tion.  But 
tnio  relUion  vtis\*i;v.n^.s  oouncxion  \*i:h  these  usurp- 
ers of  i;s  naino-  I:  ;s  a  o,V.:v.,  ^;ccp  cc^nnction  of 
Invrs  ivaton^Vi  ;r,:on^s:  u;  :bo  'i;v.j^T\>vcineni.  happi- 
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ness  and  honor  of  his  creatures ;  a  practical  persua- 
sion, that  he  delights  in  virtue  and  not  in  forms  and 
flatteries,  and  that  he  especially  delights  in  resolute 
effort  to  conform  ourselves  to  the  disinterested  love 
and  rectitude  which  constitute  his  own  glory.  It  is 
for  this  reUgion,  that  I  claim  the  honor  of  giving 
dignity  and  freedom  to  the  mind. 

The  need  of  religion  to  accomplish  this  work  is 
m  no  degree  superseded  by  what  is  called  the  prog- 
ress  of  society.  I  should  say  that  civilisation,  so 
far  from  being  able  of  itself  to  give  moral  strength 
and  elevation,  includes  causes  of  degradation,  which 
nothing  but  the  religious  principle  can  withstand. 
It  multiplies,  undoubtedly,  the  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  but  in  these  I  see  sore  trials  and  perils 
to  the  soul.  These  minister  to  the  sensual  element  in 
human  nature,  to  that  part  of  our  constitution,  which 
allies,  and  too  often  enslaves  us,  to  the  earth.  Of 
consequence,  civilisation  needs,  that  proportional  aid 
should  be  given  to  the  spiritual  element  in  man,  and 
I  know  not  where  it  is  to  be  found  but  in  religion. 
Without  this,  the  civihzed  man,  with  all  his  proprie- 
ties and  refinements,  rises  little  in  true  dignity  above 
the  savage  whom  he  disdains.  You  tell  me  of  civi- 
lisation, of  its  arts  and  sciences,  as  the  sure  instru- 
ments of  human  elevation.  You  tell  me,  how  by 
these  man  masters  and  bends  to  his  use  the  pow- 
ers of  nature.  I  know  he  masters  them,  but  it  is  to 
become  in  turn  their  slave.  He  explores  and  culti- 
vates the  earth,  but  it  is  to  grow  more  earthly.    He 
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explores  the  hidden  mine,  but  it  is  to  forge  himself 
chains.  He  visits  all  regions,  but  therefore  lives  a 
stranger  to  his  own  soul.  In  the  very  progress  of 
civilisation  I  see  the  need  of  an  antagonist  principle 
to  the  senses,  of  a  power  to  free  man  from  matter, 
to  recall  him  from  the  outward  to  the  inward 
world ;  and  religion  alone  is  equal  to  so  great  a  work. 

The  advantages  of  civilisation  have  their  peril 
In  such  a  state  of  society,  opinion  and  law  impose 
salutary  restraint,  and  produce  general  order  and  se- 
ciurity.  But  the  power  of  opinion  grows  into  a  des- 
potism, which,  more  than  all  things,  represses  origi- 
nal and  free  thought,  subverts  individuality  of  charac- 
ter, reduces  the  community  to  a  spiritless  monotony, 
and  chills  the  love  of  perfection.  Religion,  consid- 
ered simply  as  the  principle,  which  balances  the 
power  of  human  opinion,  which  takes  man  out  of 
the  grasp  of  custom  and  fashion,  and  teaches  him  to 
refer  himself  to  a  higher  tribunal,  is  an  infinite  aid  to 
moral  strength  and  elevation. 

An  important  benefit  of  civilisation,  of  which  we 
hear  much  from  the  political  economist,  is  the  di- 
vision of  labor,  by  which  arts  are  perfected.  But 
this,  by  confining  the  mind  to  an  unceasing  round 
of  petty  operations,  tends  to  break  it  into  littleness. 
We  possess  improved  fabrics,  but  deteriorated 
men. — ^Another  advantage  of  civilisation  is,  that 
manners  are  refined,  and  accomplishments  multi- 
plied; but  these  are  continually  seen  to  supplant 
simplicity  of  character,  strength  of  feeling,  the  love 
of  nature,  the  love  of  inward  beauty  and  glory. 
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Under  outward  courtesy,  we  see  a  cold  selfish* 

ness,  a  spirit  of  calculation,   and  little  enei^  of 

love. 

I  confess  I  look  round  on  civilized  society  with 

many  fears,  and  with  more  and  more  earnest  desire, 
that  a  regenerating  spirit  from  heaven,  from  religion^ 
may  descend  upon  and  pervade  it  I  particularly 
fear,  that  various  causes  are  acting  powerfully  among 
ourselves,  to  inflame  and  madden  that  enslaving 
and  degrading  principle,  the  passion  for  property* 
For  example,  the  absence  of  hereditary  distinctions^ 
in  our  coxmtry,  gives  prominence  to  the  distinction  of 
wealth,  and  holds  up  this  as  the  chief  prize  to  ambi* 
tion.  Add  to  this  the  epicurean,  self-indulgent  hab-* 
its,  which  our  prosperity  has  multiplied,  and  which 
crave  insatiably  for  enlarging  wealth  as  the  only 
means  of  gratification.  This  peril  is  increased  by  the 
dpirit  of  our  times,  which  is  a  spirit  of  commerce, 
industry,  internal  improvements,  mechanical  inven* 
tion,  political  economy,  and  peace.  Think  not 
that  I  would  disparage  commerce,  mechanical  skilly 
and  especially  pacific  connexions  among  states.  But 
there  is  danger  that  these  blessings  may  by  pervert 
sion  issue  in  a  slavish  love  of  lucre.  It  seems 
to  me,  that  some  of  the  objects  which  once  moved 
men  most  powerfully,  are  gradually  losing  their  sway, 
and  tiius  the  mind  is  left  more  open  to  the  excite- 
ment of  wealth.  For  example,  military  distinction 
is  taking  the  inferior  place  which  it  deserves ;  and 
the  consequence  will  be,  that  the  energy  and  ambi- 
tion which  have  been  exhausted  in  war,  will  seek 
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new  directions,  and  happy  shall  we  be  if  they  do  not 
flow  into  the  channel  of  gain.  So  I  think  that  poli- 
tical eminence  is  to  be  less  and  less  coveted ;  and 
there  is  danger,  that  the  energies  absorbed  by  it 
will  be  spent  in  seeking  another  kind  of  domimon, 
the  dominion  of  property ;  and  if  such  be  the  result, 
what  shall  we  gain  by  what  is  called  the  progress 
of  society  ?  What  shall  we  gain  by  national  peace, 
if  men,  instead  of  meeting  on  the  field  of  battle, 
wage  with  one  another  the  more  inglorious  strife 
of  dishonest  and  rapacious  trafiic  ?  What  shall  we 
gain  by  the  waning  of  political  ambition,  if  the  in- 
trigues of  the  exchange  take  place  of  those  of  the 
cabinet,  and  private  pomp  and  luxury  be  substituted 
for  the  splendor  of  public  life  ?  I  am  no  foe  to 
civiUsation.  I  rejoice  in  its  progress.  But  I  mean 
to  say,  that,  without  a  pure  religion  to  modify  its 
tendencies,  to  inspire  and  refine  it,  we  shall  be 
corrupted,  not  ennobled  by  it.  It  is  the  excellence 
of  the  religious  principle,  that  it  aids  and  carries 
forward  civilisation,  extends  science  and  arts,  mul- 
tiplies the  conveniences  and  ornaments  of  life,  and 
at  the  same  time  spoils  them  of  their  enslaving 
power,  and  even  converts  them  into  means  and  min- 
isters of  that  spiritual  freedom,  which,  when  left  to 
themselves,  they  endanger  and  destroy. 

In  order,  however,  that  religion  should  yield  its 
full  and  best  fruits,  one  thing  is  necessary ;  and  the 
times  require  that  I  should  state  it  with  great  dis- 
tinctness.    It  is  necessary  that  religion  should  be 
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held  and  professed  in  a  liberal  spirit    Just  as  far  as 
it  assumes  an  intolerant,  exclusive,  sectarian  form,  it 
subverts,  instead  of  strengthening,  the  soul's  free- 
dom, and  becomes  the  heaviest  and  most  galling  yoke 
which  is  laid  on  the  intellect  and  conscience.    Reli- 
gion must  be  viewed,  not  as  a  monopoly  of  priests, 
ministers,  or  sects,  not  as  conferring  on  any  man  a 
right  to  dictate  to  his  fellow  beings,  not  as  an  instru- 
ment by  which  the  few  may  awe  the  many,  not  as  be- 
stowing on  one  a  prerogative  which  is  not  enjoyed 
by  all,  but  as  the  property  of  every  human  being,  and 
as  the  great  subject  for  every  human  mind.     It  must 
be  regarded  as  the  revelation  of  a  common  Father, 
to  whom  all  have  equal  access,  who  invites  all  to 
the  like  immediate  communion,  who  has  no  favor- 
ites, who  has  appointed  no  infallible  expounders  of 
his  will,  who  opens  his  works  and  word  to  every 
eye,  and  calls  upon  all  to  read  for  themselves,  and 
to  follow   fearlessly  the  best  convictions  of  their 
own  understandings.     Let  religion  be   seized  on 
by  individuals  or  sects,  as  their  special  province ; 
let  them  clothe  themselves  with  God's  prerogative 
of  judgment ;  let  them  succeed  in  enforcing  their 
creed  by  penalties  of  law,  or  penalties  of  opinion ; 
let  them  succeed  in  fixing  a  brand  on  virtuous  men, 
whose  only  crime  is  free  investigation ;  and  reUgion 
becomes  the  most  bUghting  tyranny  which  can  es- 
tablish itself  over  the  mind.     You  have  all  heard  of 
the  outward  evils,  which  religion,  when  thus  turned 
into  tyranny,  has  inflicted ;  how  it  has  dug  dreary 
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menace, — such  a  sect  is  as  perilous  and  palsying  to. 
the  intellect  as  the  Inquisition.  It  serves  the  minis- 
ter as  eflfectually  as  the  sword.  The  present  age  is 
notoriously  sectarian,  and  therefore  hostile  to  liber- 
ty. One  of  the  strongest  features  of  our  times,  is 
the  tendency  of  men  to  run  into  associations,  to  lose 
themselves  in  masses,  to  think  and  act  in  crowds,  to 
act  from  the  excitement  of  numbers,  to  sacrifice  in- 
dividuahty,  to  identify  themselves  with  parties  and 
sects.  At  such  a  period,  we  ought  to  fear,  and  cannot 
too  much  dread,  lest  a  host  should  be  marshalled 
under  some  sectarian  standard,  so  numerous  and  so 
strong,  as  to  overawe  opinion,  stifle  inquiry,  com- 
pel dissenters  to  a  prudent  silence,  and  thus  accom- 
plish the  end,  without  incurring  the  odium,  of  penal 
laws.  We  have  indeed  no  small  protection  against 
this  evil  in  the  multiplicity  of  sects.  But  let  us  not 
forget,  that  coalitions  are  as  practicable  and  as  per- 
ilous in  church  as  in  state ;  and  that  minor  differen- 
ces>  as  they  are  called,  may  be  sunk,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  joint  exertion  against  a  common  foe.  Hap- 
pily, the  spirit  of  this  people,  in  spite  of  all  narrow- 
ing influences,  is  essentially  liberal.  Here  lies  our 
safety.  The  liberal  spirit  of  the  people,  I  trust,  is 
more  and  more  to  temper  and  curb  that  exclusive 
spirit,  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  their  religious 
guides. 

In  this  connexion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say, 
and  I  say  it  with  heartfelt  joy,  that  the  government 
of  this  Commonwealth  has  uniformly  distinguished 
itself  by  the  spirit  of  religious  freedom.     Intolerance, 
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however  rife  abroad,  has  found  no  shelter  in  our 
halls  of  legislation.  As  yet,  no  sentence  of  pro- 
scription has  been  openly  or  indirectly  passed  on 
any  body  of  men  for  religious  opinions.  A  wise  and 
righteous  jealousy  has  watched  over  our  religious 
liberties,  and  been  startled  by  the  first  movement, 
the  faintest  sign,  of  sectarian  ambition.  Our  Com- 
monwealth can  boast  no  higher  glory.  May  none  of 
us  live  to  see  it  fade  away. 

I  have  spoken  with  great  freedom  of  the  sectarian 
and  exclusive  spirit  of  our  age.  I  would  earnestly 
recommend  liberality  of  feeling  and  judgment  to- 
wards men  of  different  opinions.  But,  in  so  do- 
ing, I  intend  not  to  teach,  that  opinions  are  of  small 
moment,  or  that  we  should  make  no  effort  for 
spreading  such  as  we  deem  the  truth  of  God.  I 
do  mean,  however,  that  we  are  to  spread  them  by 
means  which  will  not  enslave  ourselves  to  a  party, 
or  bring  others  into  bondage.  We  must  respect 
alike  our  own  and  others'  minds.  We  must  not  de- 
mand a  uniformity  in  religion  which  exists  nowhere 
else,  but  expect,  and  be  willing,  that  the  religious 
principle,  like  other  principles  of  our  nature,  should 
manifest  itself  in  different  methods  and  degrees. 
Let  us  not  forget,  that  spiritual,  like  animal  life,  may 
subsist  and  grow  under  various  forms.  Whilst  ear- 
nestly recommending  what  we  deem  the  pure  and 
primitive  faith,  let  us  remember,  that  those  who  differ 
in  word  or  speculation,  may  agree  in  heart ;  that  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  though  mixed  and  encumber- 
ed with  error,  is  still  divine ;  and  that  sects  which 
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assign  different  ranks  to  Jesus  Christ,  may  still 
adore  that  godlike  virtue,  which  constituted  him 
the  glorious  representative  of  his  Father.  Un- 
der the  disguises  of  Papal  and  Protestants  creeds, 
let  us  learn  to  recognise  the  lovely  aspect  of 
Christianity,  and  rejoice  to  believe,  that,  amidst 
dissonant  forms  and  voices,  the  common  Father  dis- 
cerns and  accepts  the  same  deep  filial  adoration. 
This  is  true  freedom  and  enlargement  of  mind, 
a  liberty,  which  he  who  knows  it  would  not  bar- 
ter for  the  widest  dominion,  which  priests  and 
sects  have  usurped  over  the  human  soul. 

I  have  spoken  of  Religion ;  I  pass  to  Government, 
another  great  means  of  promoting  that  spiritual  lib- 
erty, that  moral  strength  and  elevation,  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  our  supreme  good.  I  thus  speak  of 
government,  not  because  it  always  promotes  this 
end,  but  because  it  may  and  should  thus  operate. 
Civil  institutions  should  be  directed  chiefly  to  a 
moral  or  spiritual  good,  and,  until  this  truth  is  felt, 
they  will  continue,  I  fear,  to  be  perverted  into  in- 
struments of  crime  and  misery.  Other  views  of  their 
design,  I  am  aware,  prevail.  We  are  sometimes 
told,  that  government  has  no  purpose  but  an  earth- 
ly one;  that  whilst  religion  takes  care  of  the  soul, 
government  is  to  watch  over  outward  and  bodily  in- 
terests. This  separation  of  our  interests  into  earth- 
ly and  spiritual,  seems  to  me  unfounded.  There  is 
a  unity  in  our  whole  being.  There  is  one  great  end 
for  which  body  and  mind  were  created,  and  all  the 
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relations  of  life  were  ordained ;  one  central  aim,  to 
which  our  whole  being  should  tend ;  and  this  is  the 
unfolding  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature ;  and  no 
man  thoroughy  understands  goyemment,  but  he  who 
reverences  it  as  a  part  of  God's  stupendous  machine- 
17  for  this  sublime  design.  I  do  not  deny  that  gov- 
ernment is  instituted  to  watch  over  our  present  inter- 
ests. But  still  it  has  a  spiritual  or  moral  purpose, 
because  present  interests  are,  in  an  important  sense, 
spiritual ;  that  is,  they  are  instruments  and  occasions 
of  virtue,  calls  to  duty,  sources  of  obligation,  and 
are  only  blessings  when  they  contribute  to  the 
health  of  the  soul.  For  example,  property,  the 
principal  object  of  legislation,  is  the  material,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  on  which  justice  acts,  or  through 
which  this  cardinal  virtue  is  exercised  and  express- 
ed ;  and  property  has  no  higher  end  than  to  invig- 
orate, by  calling  forth,  the  principle  of  impartial  rec- 
titude. 

Grovemment  is  the  great  organ  of  civil  society,  and 
we  should  appreciate  the  former  more  justly,  if  we 
better  understood  the  nature  and  foundation  of  the 
latter.  I  say,  then,  that  society  is  throughout  a  mor- 
al institution.  It  is  something  very  different  from  an 
assemblage  of  animals  feeding  in  the  same  pasture. 
It  is  the  combination  of  rational  beings  for  the  secu- 
rity of  Right.  Right,  a  moral  idea,  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  civil  communities ;  and  the  highest  hap- 
piness which  they  confer,  is  the  gratification  of  moral 
affections.    We  are  sometimes  taught,  that  society 
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is  the  creature  of  compact,  and  selfish  calculation ; 
that  men  agree  to  live  together  for  the  protection  of 
private  interests.  But  no.  Society  is  of  earlier  and 
higher  origin.  It  is  God's  ordinance,  and  answers  to 
what  is  most  godlike  in  our  nature.  The  chief  ties  that 
hold  men  together  in  communities,  are  not  self-in- 
terest, or  compacts,  or  positive  institutions,  or  force. 
They  are  invisible,  refined,  spiritual  ties,  bonds  of  the 
mind  and  heart  Our  best  powers  and  affections  crave 
instinctively  for  society  as  the  sphere  in  which  they 
are  to  find  their  life  and  happiness.  That  men  may 
greatly  strengthen  and  improve  society  by  written 
constitutions,  I  readily  grant  There  is,  however, 
a  constitution  which  precedes  all  of  men's  making, 
and  after  which  all  others  are  to  be  formed  ;  a  con- 
stitution, the  great  lines  of  which  are  drawn  in  our 
very  nature ;  a  primitive  law  of  justice,  rectitude,  and 
philanthropy,  which  all  other  laws  are  bound  to  en- 
force, and  from  which  all  others  derive  their  validi- 
ty and  worth. 

Am  I  now  asked  how  government  is  to  promote  en- 
ergy and  elevation  of  moral  principle  ?  I  answer, 
not  by  making  the  various  virtues  matters  of  legisla- 
tion, not  by  preaching  morals,  not  by  establishing 
religion ;  for  these  are  not  its  appropriate  functions. 
It  is  to  serve  the  cause  of  spiritual  freedom,  not  by 
teaching  or  persuasion,  but  by  action ;  that  is,  by 
rigidly  conforming  itself,  in  all  its  .measures,  to  the 
moral  or  christian  law ;  by  the  most  public  and  sol- 
emn manifestations  of  reverence  for  right,  for  justice. 
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for  the  general  weal,  for  the  principles  of  virtue. 
Government  is  the  most  conspicuous  of  human  in- 
stitutions, and  were  moral  rectitude  written  on  its 
front,  stamped  conspicuously  on  all  its  operations, 
an  immense  power  would  be  added  to  pure  princi- 
ple in  the  breasts  of  individuals. 

To  be  more  particular,  a  government  may,  and 
should,  ennoble  the  mind  of  the  citizen,  by  continu- 
ally holding  up  to  him  the  idea  of  the  (Jeneral 
Good.  This  idea  should  be  impressed  in  charac- 
ters of  light  on  all  legislation ;  and  a  government  di- 
recting itself  resolutely  and  steadily  to  this  end,  be- 
comes a  minister  of  virtue.  It  teaches  the  citizen 
to  attach  a  sanctity  to  the  public  weal,  carries  him 
beyond  selfish  regards,  nourishes  magnanimity,  and 
the  purpose  of  sacrificing  himself,  as  far  as  virtue 
will  allow,  to  the  commonwealth.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  government  which  wields  its  power  for  sel- 
fish interests,  which  sacrifices  the  many  to  a  few, 
or  the  state  to  a  party,  becomes  a  public  preacher 
of  crime,  taints  the  mind  of  the  citizen,  does  its  ut- 
most to  make  him  base  and  venal,  and  prepares 
him,  by  its  example,  to  sell  or  betray  that  public  in- 
terest for  which  he  should  be  ready  to  die. 

Again,  on  government,  more  than  on  any  institu- 
tion, depends  that,  most  important  principle,  the 
sense  of  justice  in  the  community.  To  promote  this, 
it  should  express  in  all  its  laws,  a  reverence  for 
Right,  and  an  equal  reverence  for  the  rights  of  high 
and  low,  of  rich  and  poor.  It  should  choose  to  sacri- 
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fice  the  most  dazzling  advantages,  rather  than  break 
its  own  faith,  rather  than  unsettle  the  fixed  laws  of 
property,  or  in  any  way  shock  the  sentiment  of  jus- 
tice in  the  community. 

Let  me  add  one  more  method  by  which  govern- 
ment is  to  lift  up  and  enlarge  the  minds  of  its  citi- 
zens. In  its  relations  to  other  governments,  it 
should  inviolably  adhere  to  the  principles  of  justice 
and  philanthropy.  By  its  moderation,  sincerity,  up- 
rightness, and  pacific  spirit  towards  foreign  states, 
by  abstaining  from  secret  arts  and  unfair  advantages, 
by  cultivating  free  and  mutually  beneficial  inter- 
course, it  should  cherish  among  its  citizens  the  enno- 
bling consciousness  of  belonging  to  the  human  family, 
and  of  having  a  common  interest  with  the  whole 
human  race.  Government  only  fulfils  its  end,  when 
it  thus  joins  with  Christianity  in  inculcating  the  law 
of  universal  love. 

Unhappily,  governments  have  seldom  recognised 
as  the  highest  duty,  the  obligation  of  strengthening 
pure  and  noble  principle  in  the  community.  I  fear, 
they  are  even  to  be  numbered  among  the  chief 
agents  in  corrupting  nations.  Of  all  the  doctrines 
by  which  vice  has  propagated  itself,  I  know  none 
more  pernicious  than  the  maxim,  that  statesmen  are 
exempted  from  the  common  restraints  of  morality, 
that  nations  are  not  equally  bound  with  individuals 
by  the  eternal  laws  of  justice  and  philanthropy. 
Through  this  doctrine,  vice  has  lifted  its  head  un- 
blushingly  in  the  most  exalted  stations.     Vice  has 
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seated  itself  on  the  throne.  The  men  who  have 
vrielded  the  power,  and  riveted  the  gaze  of  nations, 
have  lent  the  sanction  of  their  greatness  to  crime.  In 
the  very  heart  of  nations,  in  the  cabinet  of  rulers,  has 
been  bred  a  moral  pestilence,  which  has  infected 
and  contaminated  all  orders  of  the  state.  Through 
the  example  of  rulers,  private  men  have  learned  to 
regard  the  Everlasting  Law  as  a  temporary  con- 
ventional rule,  and  been  blinded  to  the  supremacy 
of  virtue. 

That  the  prosperity  of  a  people  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  this  reverence  for  virtue  which  I  have 
inculcated  on  legislators,  is  most  true,  and  cannot  be 
too  deeply  felt.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  vulgar 
doctrine,  that  a  state  may  flourish  by  arts  and  crimes. 
Nations  and  individuals  are  subjected  to  one  law. 
The  moral  principle  is  the  life  of  communities.  No 
calamity  can  befall  a  people  so  great,  as  temporary 
success  through  a  criminal  policy,  as  the  hope  thus 
cherished  of  trampling  with  impunity  on  the  author- 
ity of  God.  Sooner  or  later,  insulted  virtue  avenges 
itself  terribly  on  states  as  well  as  on  private  men. 
We  hope,  indeed,  security  and  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  our  wealth  from  our  laws  and  institutions.  But 
civil  laws  find  their  chief  sanction  in  the  law 
written  within  by  the  finger  of  God.  In  proportion 
as  a  people  enslave  themselves  to  sin,  the  fountain 
of  public  justice  becomes  polluted.  The  most  whole- 
some statutes,  wanting  the  support  of  public  opin- 
ion,  grow    impotent.     Self-seekers,   unprincipled 
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men,  by  flattering  bad  passions  and  by  darkening 
the  public  mind,  usurp  the  seat  of  judgment,  and 
places  of  power  and  trust,  and  turn  free  institutions  in- 
to lifeless  forms,  or  instruments  of  oppression.  I  es- 
pecially believe  that  communities  sufier  sorely  by  that 
species  of  unmorality,  which  the  herd  of  statesmen 
have  industriously  cherished  as  of  signal  utility;  I 
mean,  by  hostile  feeling  towards  other  countries.  The 
common  doctrine  has  been,  that  prejudice  and  enmity 
towards  foreign  states,  are  means  of  fostering  a  na- 
tional spirit,  and  of  confirming  union  at  home.  But 
bad  passions,  once  instilled  into  a  people,  will  never 
exhaust  themselves  abroad.  Vice  never  yields  the 
fruits  of  virtue.  Injustice  to  strangers,  does  not 
breed  justice  to  our  friends.  Malignity,  in  every 
form,  is  a  fire  of  hell,  and  the  policy  which  feeds  it, 
is  infernal.  Domestic  feuds  and  the  madness  of 
party,  are  its  natural  and  necessary  issues,  and  a 
people,  hostile  to  others,  will  demonstrate  in  its  his- 
tory, that  no  form  of  inhumanity  or  injustice,  es- 
capes its  just  retribution. 

Our  great  error  as  a  people  is,  that  we  put  an 
idolatrous  trust  in  our  free  institutions,  as  if  these,  by 
some  magic  power,  must  secure  our  rights,  however 
we  enslave  ourselves  to  evil  passions.  We  need  to 
learn  that  the  forms  of  liberty  are  not  its  essence ; 
that  whilst  the  letter  of  a  free  institution  is  preserv- 
ed, its  spirit  may  be  lost ;  that  even  its  wisest  pro- 
visions and  most  guarded  powers  may  be  made  wea- 
pons of  tyranny.    In  a  country  called  free,  a  majori- 
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ty  may  become  a  faction,  and  a  proscribed  minori- 
ty may  be  insulted,  robbed,  and  oppressed.  Un- 
der elective  governments,  a  dominant  party  may 
become  as  truly  an  usurper,  and  as  treasonably  con- 
spire against  the  state,  as  an  individual  who  forces 
his  way  by  arms  to  the  throne. 

I  know  that  it  is  supposed,  that  political  wisdom 
can  so  form  institutions,  as  to  extract  from  them 
freedom,  notwithstanding  a  people's  sins.  The  chief 
expedient  for  this  purpose  has  been,  to  balance,  as 
it  is  called,  men's  passions  and  interests  against  each 
other,  to  use  one  man's  selfishness  as  a  check  against 
his  neighbour's,  to  produce  peace  by  the  counterac- 
tion and  equilibrium  of  hostile  forces.  This  whole 
theory  I  distrust.  The  vices  can  by  no  management 
or  skilful  poising  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  virtue. 
Our  own  history  has  already  proved  this.  Our  gov- 
ernment was  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  checks  and 
balances;  and  what  does  experience  teach  us 7 
It  teaches,  what  the  principles  of  our  nature  might 
have  taught,  that,  whenever  the  country  is  divided 
into  two  great  parties,  the  dominant  party  will  pos- 
sess itself  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  of 
the  different  departments  of  the  state,  and  will  move 
towards  its  objects  with  as  little  check,  and  with  as 
determined  purpose,  as  if  all  powers  were  concen- 
trated in  a  single  body.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
virtue.  Free  institutions  secure  rights,  only  when 
secured  by,  and  when  invigorating,  that  spiritual  free- 
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dom,  that  moral  power  and  elevation,  which  I  have 
set  before  you  as  the  supreme  good  of  our  nature. 

According  to  these  views,  the  first  duty  of  a  states- 
man is  to  build  up  the  moral  energy  of  a  people. 
This  is  their  first  interest;  and  he  who  weakens 
it,  inflicts  an  injury  which  no  talent  can  repair;  nor 
should  any  splendor  of  services,  or  any  momenta- 
ry success,  avert  from  him  the  infamy  which  he  has 
earned.  Let  pubUc  men  learn  to  think  more  rever- 
ently of  their  function.  Let  them  feel  that  they  are 
touching  more  vital  interests  than  property.  Let 
them  fear  nothing  so  much  as  to  sap  the  moral  con- 
victions of  a  people,  by  unrighteous  legislation,  or 
a  selfish  poUcy.  Let  them  cultivate  in  themselves 
the  spirit  of  religion  and  virtue,  as  the  first  requisite 
to  public  station.  Let  no  apparent  advantage  to  the 
community,  any  more  than  to  themselves,  seduce 
them  to  the  infraction  of  any  moral  law.  Let  them 
put  faith  in  virtue  as  the  strength  of  nations.  Let 
them  not  be  disheartened  by  temporary  ill  success  in 
upright  exertion.  Let  them  remember,  that  while 
they  and  their  cotemporaries  live  but  for  a  day,  thfe 
state  is  to  live  for  ages,  and  that  Time,  the  unerring 
arbiter,  will  vindicate  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the 
magnanimity  of  the  public  man,  who,  confiding  in  the 
power  of  truth,  justice,  and  philanthropy,  asserts 
their  claims,  and  reverently  follows  their  monitions, 
amidst  general  disloyalty  and  corruption. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  general  influence 
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which  government  should  exert  on  the  moral  interests 
of  a  people,  by  expressing  reverence  for  the  moral 
law  in  its  whole  poUcy  and  legislation.  It  is  also 
bound  to  exert  a  more  particular  and  direct  influ- 
ence. I  refer  to  its  duty  of  preventing  and  punish- 
ing crime.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  govern- 
ment, but  it  has  received  as  yet  very  Uttle  of  the  at- 
tention which  it  deserves.  Government,  indeed,  has 
not  been  slow  to  punish  crime,  nor  has  society  sufier- 
ed  for  want  of  dungeons  and  gibbets.  But  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  and  the  reformation  of  the  ofiender 
have  nowhere  taken  rank  among  the  first  objects  of 
legislation.  Penal  codes,  breathing  vengeance,  and 
too  often  written  in  blood,  have  been  set  in  array 
against  the  violence  of  human  passions,  and  the  legis* 
lator's  conscience  has  been  satisfied  with  enacting 
these.  Whether  by  shocking  humanity,  he  has  not 
multiplied  offenders,  is  a  question  into  which  he 
would  do  wisely  to  inquire. 

On  the  means  of  preventing  crime,  I  want  time, 
and  still  more  ability,  to  enlarge.  I  would  only 
say  that  this  object  should  be  kept  in  view  through 
the  whole  of  legislation.  For  this  end,  laws  should 
be  as  few  and  as  simple  as  may  be  ;  for  an  extensive 
and  obscure  code  multiplies  occasions  of  offence, 
and  brings  the  citizen  unnecessarily  into  collision 
with  the  state.  Above  all,  let  the  laws  bear,  broad- 
ly on  their  front  the  impress  of  justice  and  humanity, 
so  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  may  be- 
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come  their  sanction.  Arbitrary  and  oppressive  laws 
invite  offence,  and  take  from  disobedience  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  It  is  even  wise  to  abstain  from 
laws,  which,  however  wise  and  good  in  themselves, 
have  the  semblance  of  inequality,  which  find  no  re- 
sponse in  the  heart  of  the  citizen,  and  which  will  be 
evaded  with  little  remorse.  The  wisdom  of  le^Ia- 
tion  is  especially  seen  in  grafting  laws  on  con- 
science. I  add,  what  seems  to  me  of  great  impor- 
tance, that  the  penal  code  should  be  brought  to  bear 
with  the  sternest  impartiality  on  the  rich  and  exalt- 
ed, as  well  as  on  the  poor  and  fallen.  Society  suf- 
fers from  the  crimes  of  the  former,  not  less  than  by 
those  of  the  latter.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the 
amoimt  of  property  taken  by  theft  and  forgery,  is 
small  compared  with  what  is  taken  by  dishonest  in- 
solvency. Yet  the  thief  is  sent  to  prison,  and  the 
dishonest  bankrupt  lives  perhaps  in  state.  The 
moral  sentiment  of  the  community  is  thus  corrupted; 
and,  for  this  and  other  solemn  reasons,  a  reform  is 
greatly  needed  in  the  laws  which  respect  insolven- 
cy. I  am  shocked  at  thfe  imprisonment  of  the  hon- 
est debtor ;  and  the  legislation,  which  allows  a  credi- 
tor to  play  the  tyrant  over  an  innocent  man,  would 
disgrace,  I  think,  a  barbarous  age.  I  am  not  less 
shocked  by  the  impunity  with  which  criminal  insol- 
vents continually  escape,  and  by  the  lenity  of  the 
community  towards  these  transgressors  of  its  most 
essential  laws. 
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Another  means  of  preventing  crime,  is  to  punish 
it  wisely;  and  by  wise  punishment  I  mean  that 
which  aims  to  reform  the  offender.  I  know  that, 
this  end  of  punishment  has  been  questioned  by  wise 
and  good  men.  But  what  higher  or  more  practica- 
ble end  can  be  proposed  ?  You  say  we  must  punish 
for  example.  But  history  shows  that  what  is  called 
exemplary  punishment,  cannot  boast  of  great  efficien- 
cy. Crime  thrives  under  severe  penalties,  thrives 
on  the  blood  of  offenders.  The  frequent  exhi- 
bition of  such  punishments,  hardens  a  people's 
heart,  and  produces  defiance  and  reaction  in^he 
guilty.  Until  recently,  government  seems  to  have 
labored  to  harden  the  criminal  by  throwing  him  into 
a  crowd  of  offenders,  into  the  putrid  atmosphere 
of  a  common  prison.  Humanity  rejoices  in  the  re- 
form, which,  in  this  respect,  is  spreading  through  our 
country.  To  remove  the  convict  from  bad  influences, 
is  an  essential  step  to  his  moral  restoration.  It  is  how- 
ever but  a  step.  To  place  him  under  the  aid  of  good 
influences  is  equally  important ;  and  here  individual 
exertion  must  come  to  the  aid  of  legislative  provi- 
sions. Private  Christians,  selected  at  once  for  their 
judiciousness  and  philanthropy,  must  connect  them- 
selves with  the  solitary  prisoner,  and,  by  manifestations 
of  a  sincere  fraternal  interest,  by  conversation,  books 
and  encouragement,  must  touch  within  him  chords 
which  have  long  ceased  to  vibrate ;  must  awaken  new 
hopes ;  must  show  him  that  all  is  not  lost,  that  God, 

and  Christ,  and  virtue,  and  the  friendship  of  the  virtu- 
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ous,  and  honor,  and  immortality,  may  yet  be  secur- 
ed. Of  this  glorious  ministry  of  private  Christiani- 
ty, I  do  not  despair.  I  know  I  shall  be  told  of  the 
failure  of  all  efforts  to  reclaim  criminals.  They 
have  not  always  failed.  And  besides,  has  philan- 
thropy, has  genius,  has  the  strength  of  humanity, 
been  fairly  and  fervently  put  forth  in  this  great  con- 
cern ?  I  find  in  the  New  Testament  no  class  of  hu- 
man beings,  whom  charity  is  instructed  to  forsake. 
I  find  no  exception  made  by  Him,  who  came  to  seek 
and  save  that  which  was  lost.  I  must  add  that  the 
molt  hopeless  subjects  are  not  always  to  be  found  in 
prisons.  That  convicts  are  dreadftilly  corrupt,  I 
know ;  but  not  more  corrupt  than  some  who  walk  at 
large,  and  are  not  excluded  from  our  kindness.  The 
rich  man  who  defrauds,  is  certainly  as  criminal  as 
the  poor  man  who  steals.  The  rich  man  who  drinks 
to  excess,  contracts  deeper  guilt  than  he,  who  sinks 
into  this  vice  under  the  pressure  of  want.  The 
young  man  who  seduces  innocence,  deserves  more 
richly  the  House  of  Correction,  than  the  unhappy  fe- 
male whom  he  allured  into  the  path  of  destruction. 
Still  more,  I  cannot  but  remember  how  much  the 
guilt  of  the  convict  results  from  the  general  corrup- 
tion of  society.  When  I  reflect,  how  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  crimes  rests  on  the  state,  how  ma- 
ny of  the  offences,  which  are  most  severely  punish- 
ed, are  to  be  traced  to  neglected  education,  to  early 
squalid  want,  to  temptations  and  exposures  which 
society  might  do  much  to  relieve, — I  feel  that  a 
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Spirit  of  mercy  should  temper  legislation  ;  that  we 
should  not  sever  ourselves  so  widely  from  our  fallen 
brethren;  that  we  should  recognise  in  them  the 
countenance  and  claims  of  humanity  ;  that  we  should 
strive  to  win  them  back  to  God. 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  the  obligation  of  govern- 
ment to  contribute  by  various  means  to  the  mor- 
al elevation  of  a  people.  I  close  this  head  with  ex- 
pressing sorrow,  that  an  institution,  capable  of  such 
purifying  influences,  should  so  often  be  among  the 
chief  engines  of  a  nation's  corruption. 

In  this  discourse  I  have  insisted  on  the  supreme 
importance  of  virtuous  principle,  of  moral  force,  and 
elevation  in  the  community  ;  and  I  have  thus  spo- 
ken, not  that  I  might  conform  to  professional  duty, 
but  from  deep  personal  conviction.  I  feel,  as  I 
doubt  not  many  feel,  that  the  great  distinction  of  a 
nation,  the  only  one  worth  possessing,  and  which 
brings  after  it  all  other  blessings,  is  the  prevalence 
of  pure  principle  among  the  citizens.  I  wish  to  be- 
long to  a  state,  in  the  character  and  institutions  of 
which  I  may  find  a  spring  of  improvement,  which  I 
can  speak  of  with  an  honest  pride,  in  whose  records 
I  may  meet  great  and  honored  names,  and  which 
is  making  the  world  its  debtor  by  its  discoveries  of 
truth,  and  by  an  example  of  virtuous  freedom.  O 
save  me  from  a  country  which  worships  wealth,  and 
cares  not  for  true  glory ;  in  which  intrigue  bears 
rule  ;  in  which  patriotism  borrows  its  zeal  from  the 
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prospect  of  office ;  in  which  hungry  Bycophants 
throng  with  supplication  all  the  departments  of 
state  ;  in  which  public  men  bear  the  brand  of  pri- 
vate vice,  and  the  seat  of  government  is  a  noisome 
sink  of  private  licentiousness  and  public  corruptioii. 
Tell  me  not  of  the  honor  of  belonging  to  a  free 
country.  I  ask,  does  our  liberty  bear  generous 
fruits  ?  Does  it  exalt  us  in  manly  spirit,  in  puUic 
virtue,  above  countries  trodden  under  foot  by  despo- 
tism ?  Tell  me  not  of  the  extent  of  our  territory. 
I  care  not  how  large  it  is,  if  it  multiply  degenerate 
men.  Speak  not  of  our  prosperity.  Better  be  one 
of  a  poor  people,  plain  in  manners,  revering  God 
and  respecting  themselves,  than  belong  to  a  rich 
country  which  knows  no  higher  good  than  riches. — 
Earnestly  do  I  desire  for  this  country,  that,  instead 
of  copying  Europe  with  an  undiscerning  servility,  it 
may  have  a  character  of  its  own,  corresponding  to 
the  freedom  and  equality  of  our  institutions.  One 
Europe  is  enough.  One  Paris  is  enough.  How 
much  to  be  desired  is  it,  that,  separated  as  we  are 
from  the  eastern  continent  by  an  ocean,  we  should 
be  still  more  widely  separated  by  simplicity  of  man* 
ners,  by  domestic  purity,  by  inward  piety,  by  reve- 
rence for  human  nature,  by  moral  independence,  by 
withstanding  that  subjection  to  fashion  and  that  de* 
bilitating  sensuality,  which  characterize  the  most 
civilized  portions  of  the  old  world. 

Of  this  country  I  may  say  with  peculiar  empha- 
sis, that  its  happiness  is  bound  up  in  its  virtue.     On 
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tbis  rar  union  can  alone  stand  finn.  Our  union  ia 
not  like  that  of  other  nations,  confirmed  bj  the 
habits  of  ages,  and  riveted  by  force.  It  is  a  recent^ 
and  still  more,  a  voluntary  union.  It  is  idle  to  talk 
of  force  as  binding  us  together.  Nothing  can  re^* 
tain  a  member  of  this  confederacy,  when  resolved 
on  separation.  The  only  bonds  that  can  perma-^ 
nently  unite  us,  are  moral  ones.  That  there  are 
repulsive  powers,  principles  of  discord,  in  these 
States,  we  all  feel.  The  attraction,  which  is  to 
counteract  them,  is  only  to  be  found  in  a  calm  wis^ 
dom,  controlling  the  passions,  in  a  spirit  of  equity 
and  regard  to  the  common  weal,  and  in  virtuous 
patriotism,  clinging  to  union  as  the  only  pledge  of 
freedom  and  peace.  The  union  is  threatened  by 
sectional  jealousies,  and  collisions  of  local  interests, 
which  can  be  reconciled  only  by  a  magnanimous  libe- 
rality. It  is  endangered  by  the  prostitution  of  ex- 
ecutive patronage,  through  which  the  public  treasu- 
ry is  turned  into  a  fountain  of  corruption,  and  by 
the  lust  for  power,  which  perpetually  convulses  the 
country  for  the  sake  of  throwing  office  into  new 
hands ;  and  the  only  remedy  for  these  evils,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  moral  indignation  of  the  community, 
in  a  pure,  lofty  spirit,  which  will  overwhelm  with 
infamy  this  selfish  ambition. 

To  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Commonwealth, 
and  to  those  associated  with  him  in  the  Executive 
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and  Legislative  Departments,  I  respectfully  com- 
mend the  truths  which  have  now  been  delivered ; 
and|  with  the  simplicity  becoming  a  minister  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  I  would  remind  them  of  their  solemn 
obligations  to  God,  to  their  fellow  creatures,  and 
to  the  interests  of  humanity,  freedom,  virtue,  and 
religion.  We  trust  that  in  their  high  stations,  they 
will  seek,  not  themselves,  but  the  public  weal,  and 
will  seek  it  by  inlBexible  adherence  to  the  [unnciples 
of  the  Constitution,  and  still  more  to  the  principles 
of  God's  Everlasting  Law. 
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DISCOURSE. 


Titus  11.   15,  lattkb  clause. 

lbt  so  man  de;3p18e  thee. 

In  preparing  a  discourse  for  this  anniversary,  I 
have  been  at  a  loss  on  what  subject  to  address  you. 
The  duties  and  dangers  of  a  political  life  might 
seem  at  first  view  to  be  most  appropriate;  but 
these  have  often  been  discussed  ; — and  I  do  not 
feel  as  if  I  could  afford  much  light  to  the  subject. 
The  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  fathers  has  been 
duly  paid.  Our  free  institutions  have  been  com- 
mented on  and  praised,  until  in  theory  at  least, 
they  ought  to  be  understood  and  appreciated.  Be- 
sides, I  have  felt  it  was  somewhat  hazardous  fcnr  me, 
a  speculative  man,  coming  from  the  shade,  to  at- 
tempt to  instruct  those,  who  were  legislators  by 
profession,  and  have  long  been  engaged  in  the 
school  of   real  life.     I   remembered   the   story  of 
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am  aware,  that  the  pure  spirit  of  religion  will  sur- 
Tive  the  gross  bodies  with  which  it  is  often  encum- 
bered. I  know  that  a  vicious  priesthood  cannot 
quench  the  holy  sparks  on  the  altars,  which  they 
ought  to  guard,  but  which  they  sometimes  betray : 
and  it  appears  to  be  one  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of 
our  religion  (as  an  infidel  once  told  a  vicious  cler- 
gyman) that  it  has  survived — 1  will  not  say  the 
assaults  of  its  open  enemies :  but  the  more  danger- 
ous protection  of  its  treacherous  friends.  Religion 
is  so  congenial  to  our  moral  apprehension  :  so  root- 
ed and  groimded  on  the  most  rational  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  human  heart,  that  to  exterminate  is 
like  denying  some  of  the  permanent  affections  of 
the  soul.  Slav  it  in  one  a^e,  and  it  will  revive  in 
the  next.  Still  it  is  true,  that  its  success  in  a  ereat 
degree  depends  on  the  character  of  its  official  de- 
fenders. They  embody  it  in  their  example :  they 
bring  it  down  from  its  abstractions,  and  present  it, 
in  its  most  glowing  colors,  to  the  living  world. 
So  convinced  were  our  ancestors  of  the  truth  of 
this  remark,  that  they  carried  their  respect  for  the 
clergy  to  the  highest  point.  The  magistrate  and 
the  preacher  were  in  fellowship :  thev  constantly 
played  into  each  other- s  hand :  and  thev  both  felt, 
that,  while  religion  would  be  a  wild  principle,  in 
the  majority  without  laws:  that  laws,  also,  could 
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not  be  supported  without  the  additional  sanctions 
of  religion. 

Such  were  the  views  of  our  fathers,  right  or 
wrong.  But  times  are  changed.  It  needs  but  a 
superficial  view  of  the  state  of  opinion  to  see  that 
clergymen  are  falling  fast,  very  fast,  into  neglect. 
Instead  of  that  deep  marked  respect,  which  allowed 
and  even  invited,  an  interference  in  concerns  purely 
civil,  a  clergyman  now  is  hardly  allowed  to  exer- 
cise his  own  functions ;  and,  if  the  process  should 
go  on,  we  are  in  some  danger  of  being  shuffled  out 
of  our  social  existence.  Human  opinions  always 
tend  to  extremes;  the  tide  that  flows  in  on  the 
perigee  and  the  full,  and  fills  every  creek  and  chan- 
nel with  its  waters,  is  apt  to  roll  out  as  largely, 
and  leave  the  flats  and  the  sea-grass  exposed  to 
the  sun.  In  our  profession,  we  are  now  paying  the 
penalty  of  that  superstitious  reverence,  which  was 
once  paid  to  our  order  by  the  fathers  of  New  Eng- 
land. When  a  large  body  of  men  are  flattered  and 
cherished  excessively,  there  will  be  some  individu- 
als who  will  use  their  influence  imprudently.  This 
cannot  appear  surprising  to  one  who  knows  human 
nature.  All  large  bodies  of  men  will  have  some 
weak  individuals  among  them.  Such  men,  when 
they  see  a  crowd  around  them,  cringing  and  wor- 
shipping, will  give  themselves  airs  of  importance. 
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They  will  be  affected,  as  Alezamkr  was  bj  the 
music  of  Timotheus. 


WithmfMbed 
The  Monarch  bmn, 
AasumeB  the  Uod, 
Allecti  to  Dody 
And  ■Man  to  riiake  the  qilMni» 

These  stories  are  diligently  told ;  they  are  con- 
sidered as  certain  proofs  of  clerical  domination ; 
and  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  so  it  is — the  world  is 
much  more  disposed  to  make  all  answerable  for  the 
faults  of  one  in  our  profession,  than  in  any  other. 
If  a  merchant  fails  in  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  no 
body  supposes  that  any  logic  will  prove,  from  thiese 
jHremiseSi  that  all  merchants  are  cheats.  But  if  a 
preacher  departs  from  the  simplicity  of  his  charac- 
ter— ^^  See,"  they  say,  ^^  the  priests  of  all  religions 
are  the  same,  and  all  priests  axe  alike."  It  would 
seem,  from  some  conclusions  that  we  hear,  that  nar 
ture  lost  her  variety  by  entering  the  sacred  office ; 
that  the  moment  a  man  put  on  a  black  coat,  his 
identity  was  merged  in  the  whole  class,  who  wear 
black.  In  this  way,  not  only  the  faults  of  the  fath- 
ers are  visited  on  the  children;  but  the  faults  of 
every  weak  man,  and  every  bad  man,  are  visited  on 
the  whole  profession ;  and  thus  the  poor  clergyman 
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goes  down— -down  into  that  low  valley  where  he 
needs  all  his  humility  to  give  sweetness  to  its  re- 
pose. • 

I  have  said  that  the  clerical  profession  has  been 
falling,  for  some  time  past,  into  neglect.  I  wish  to 
be  understood.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  re* 
mark,  to  include  all  the  laity  in  this  censure,  of 
wishing  to  depreciate  our  order— it  is  to  be  received 
with  a  great  many  limitations.  There  are  some, 
still,  who  reverence  us  too  much;  there  are  still 
minds  who  look  up  with  superstitious  awe  to  a 
minister ;  and  not  only  impute  to  u»  virtues  which 
we  never  had  ;  but  give  a  weight  to  our  opinions 
which  we  ought  not  to  demand.  But  most  gladly 
would  we  change  away  all  this  superfluous  respect, 
for  a  little  rational  esteem,  dealt  out  with  justice 
and  flowing  from  an  enlightened  heart.  We  would 
rejoice  to  equalize  things.  Indeed  it  is  the  lot  of 
a  preacher  to  be  idolized  or  abused.  There  is  no 
cold  medium  for  him.  The  false  praises  of  some 
provoke  the  false  censures  of  others;  and  every 
man  he  meets  is  often  a  blind  friend  or  a  blind  foe. 
I  speak  on  an  average,  and  apply  the  remarks  to 
the  mass  of  the  community.  Our  country  has 
greatly  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth.  Foreign- 
ers have  been  pouring  in.  Conflicting  sentiments 
have  been  brought  together ;  and  even  on  this  con- 
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secrated  soil  religion  has  lost  ground.  Of  course, 
if  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  is  doubted,  its 
miiisters  will  be  despised.  I  should  be  glad  to  say 
something  to  explain  their  motives  and  characters ; 
to  preserve  your  respect  for  them,  if  it  never  has 
been  lost ;  and  if  it  has,  to  reinstate  them,  if  possi* 
ble,  in  your  good  opinion.  We  ask  only  for  justice. 
The  foundation  of  the  change  in  the  estimation 
in  which  the  ministers  of  religion  are  held,  is  laid  in 
human  nature  itself.  We  are  so  made,  that  if  we 
have  been  betrayed  into  an  inordinate  opinion  of 
the  excellence  of  any  object,  it  always  sinks  below 
its  level  when  its  real  worth  is  seen.  We  wish  to 
be  revenged  on  it  for  the  deceit  that  it  has  imposed 
on  us.  When  you  first  find  that  the  man  you  look- 
ed up  to  with  implicit  confidence  has  his  infiirmities, 
you  are  at  first  mortified  and  surprised  ;  then  you 
are  displeased  with  yourself  for  being  so  credulous ; 
and  finally,  you  are  determined  to  be  revenged  on 
him.  Thus  the  schoolmaster,  whom  you  once  ad- 
mired, because  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he 
knewj  you  ever  after,  when  you  come  to  appreciate 
his  real  character,  look  on  with  secret  contempt. 
You  place  him  too  low ;  you  always  compare  him, 
not  with  his  real  reputation,  but  with  that  phantom 
of  perfection  which  once  deluded  your  own  mind. 
Something  like  this,  it  seems  to  me,  has  operated 
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on   the  reputation  of  our  profession.     When  the 
fathers  of  New  England  came  to  these  shores,  it 
was  strictly  a  religious  expedition.     It  was  impos- 
sible, therefore,  that  the  ministers  of  religion  should 
not  have  a  great  hand  in  that  measure.     It  was 
to  hear  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  without  moles- 
tation that  they  came  ;  and  we  frequently  find  it  in 
the  old  records,  that  preachers  consent  to  settle, 
provided  they  can  have  the  freedom  of  their  minis- 
try ;  that  is,  have  liberty  to  preach  and  pray  with- 
out the  interposition  of  ecclesiastical  ceremonies. 
None  but  those  who  had  the  highest  reverence  for 
a  preacher,  would  have  left  their  homes  and  come 
to  these  desolate  shores,  solely  to  hear  what  they 
believed  the  gospel  proclaimed.     Was  it  wonderful, 
then,  that  in  a  colony  settled  on  such  principles, 
the  clergy  should  be  held  in  very  high  estimation  ? 
It  seems  to  me  we   must  pardon  a  little  to   the 
excesses  of  pious  reverence  under  such  circumstan- 
ces.    The  clergy  were  the  men  who  had  defended 
their  liberties,  enlightened  their  consciences ;  called 
their  attention  to  the  most  exalted  subjects,  prayed 
with  them,  suffered  with  them,  and  borne  their  full 
share  of  the  danger  in  the  battle  with  arbitrary 
power.     The  clergy  of  that  day  were  not  a  set  of 
dreaming  theorists,  who  laid  down  the  principles  of 
patience  and  never  reduced  them  to  practice.     But 
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their  great  example  strengthened  all  their  laws  ;  and 
the  blows  of  persecutioo   fell  first  on  them.     In 
Eneland  the  office  of  a  minister  had  been  a  post  of 
danger — and  if  an  opinion  was  to  he  enforced,  or  a 
conventicle   broken  up,  the   terrible  court  of  star- 
chamber  was  the  severest  on  them.     They  were 
first  in  the  cause  of  libertv — and  in  this  land  of 
exile   thej  bore   their  full  quota  of  the  privations 
and  toils.     It  ^^'as  not  the  superstitioUf  which  now 
leads  a  weak  old  woman  to  think  her  minister  can 
do  no  viTon^.  that  led  them  lo  reverence  their  cler- 
2J :  but  it  was  a  combination  of  the  noblest  pas- 
sions: it  was  an  actual   si^ht  oi  their  submission 
and  sudferings:  it  was  something  like  the  admira- 
tion we  feel  when  we  see  Wasain^on  retreating 
through  the  Jersevs — unbroken  in  spirit,  when  all 
the  hearts  around  him  are  in  despair.     Besides,  it 
should  be  reoiemberrd.  thai  almost  a'l  the   liiera* 
ttire  in  the  countrv  \«-a>  in  the  hand>  oi  cler^Tmen. 
Our  fathers  were  chiedv  veomea — skiiicd.  not  ia  the 
arts  of  government,  but  iu  turuiog  the  sou.     It  i«~as 
the  cler^v,  then,  that    must    teach    them    how    to 
model  and  how  to  admiuister  their  govenxment  and 
its  laws.     The  uecessities  or  the  case  forced  :hem 
to  step  a  little  out  or  tneir  sacred  prv>re>s:oa.    When 
thev  interfered  with  ioverii:iieut — aao  thev  seAioai 
interfered  but  bv  their  advice — thev  ouLv  cooiiHjed 
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with  a  pressing  invitation.  I  ask,  now — ^was  the 
reverence  paid  to  our  profession,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, such  an  unpardonable  crime,  that  the 
punishment  must  be  visited  on  us  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation?  Because  our  fathers,  be- 
trayed by  some  of  the  best  affections  of  the  human 
heart,  may  possibly  have  set  the  clergy  too  high — 
will  you  consider  them  as  useless,  to  be  blown 
away  like  chaff  from  the  floor  ? 

But  you  will  ask — is  this  representation  just? 
The  very  first  preachers  in  the  colony  might  have 
been  mortified  and  self-denying  men.  But  did 
there  not  follow  a  very  different  class  ?  Men  who 
step  into  the  influence  which  others  had  acquired ; 
of  a  sour  aristocratic  character.  We  remember 
some,  you  will  say,  who  seemed  to  rule  with  the 
rigor  of  a  Romish  priesthood.  We  remember  when 
the  prelate  of  the  parish  used  to  stalk  round,  with 
his  awful  white  wig — and  his  visage  screwed 
into  a  formal  sanctity — infusing  terrors  into  all 
the  children  he  met.  We  remember  the  servile 
bows  which  we  paid  him  and  the  gloomy  terrors 
that  he  infused  into  our  hearts.  He  was  in  fact 
the  little  Pope  of  his  scanty  dominion ;  and  he  ex- 
acted and  received  the  triple  crown.  I  wish  not,  my 
hearers,   to  defend  any  thing  that  is  wrong ;  I  see 

that  manners  have  changed  ;  and  that  much  of  that 
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aristocratic  trapping  which  distinguished  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  last  age  has  disappeared.     We  aie 
now  becoming  republicans  in  fashions,  as  well  as  in 
laws.     If  the  clergy  of  the  last  age  were  austere 
and  too  fond  of  influence,  1  am  sorry  for  the  mis- 
take.    But  I  beseech  you  to  be  equal  in  your  judg- 
ment.    Were  not  other  classes  in  the   same  error  ? 
We  had  laid  aside  monarchy,  but  some  of  its  tassels 
and  fringes  remained.     We  had  bound  the  strong 
man  ;  and  turned  him  out  of  the  house  ;  but  some 
of  his  furniture  was  left  unspoiled.     It  is   to  be 
wished  that  even  now  our  manners  were  a  little 
more  republican ;  that  the  rich  and  the  poor  would 
not  live  at  such  a  dangerous  distance ;  for  depend 
on  it,  in  order  to  be  good  republicans  you  must  be 
so  throughout ;  to  lead  the  people  you  must  mix 
with  the  people  ;  you  must  pour  yourself  into  so- 
ciety ;  for  liberty  cannot  last,  when  it  is  assailed  by 
a  system  of  manners,  wholly  contrary  to  its  spirit. 
The  clergy  it  is  true  partook  of  the   general  error. 
They  had  their  faults.     They  put  too  much  powder 
on  their  wigs.     They  wore  large  shoe-buckles ;  and 
I  heartily  wish  they  had  been  a  little  more  familiar 
and  condescending.     But  surely  the  inveterate  er- 
rors of  an  age  and  a  profession  are  not  the  great- 
est  crimes.     We  slide   into   them  before   we  are 
aware  of  it ;  and  as  to  their  wigs,  I  think  I  hare 
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seen  some  tremendous  wigs  on  the  heads  of  laymen  ; 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  they  covered  up  any  more 
brains. 

Thus  the  censure  to  which  we  have  been  subject- 
ed, has  been  partly  in  consequence  of  the  natural 
reaction,  that  must  follow  all  inordinate  esteem. 
But  the  actual  change  commenced  with  the  preach- 
ing of  Whitefield  in  this  country.  That  powerful, 
but  excentric  speaker,  it  will  be  remembered,  arose 
at  a  time  when  the  English  church  was  sunk  in  a 
very  low  state.  It  is  confessed  by  some  of  their 
own  writers  that  the  reformation  had  never  reached 
the  lower  classes,  they  were  still  sunk  in  ignorance 
and  superstition ;  and  the  English  church,  like  all 
great  national  establishments,  supported  by  law,  had 
many  preachers,  who  did  little  credit  to  their  calling. 
Whitefield  saw  a  cold,  formal  ministry,  men  who 
took  up  preaching  as  a  mere  profession  ;  and  glow- 
ing himself  with  religious  feeling,  he  denounced 
them ;  he  acquired  a  habit  of  pouring  out  his  ana- 
thamas  upon  a  sleeping  church  and  a  formal  minis- 
try. This  severe  language  was  not  altogether  in- 
applicable in  England ;  for  there  were  multitudes 
there,  who,  on  all  schemes  of  doctrine,  richly  mer- 
ited his  reproof.  But  unfortunately  when  he  came 
to  America,  he  continued  the  same  strain  of  de- 
nunciation, and,   what  is  worse,  he  denounced  the 
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clergy  here  before  he  had  learned  their  actnal  char* 
tcfer.     He  seemed  to  assume  the  point  that  aU 
preachers  of  the  standing  order  must  be  alike. 
Hence  he  filled  the  country  with  bitterness  and  cen- 
sure.     He  broke  up  that  traditionary  reverence 
with  which  people  had  been  taught  to  regard  their 
ministers.     He  poured  contempt  on  all  who  did  not 
come  up  to  his  religious  fervor,  he  taught  the  people 
a  sentiment,  which  thev  never  seemed  to  have  harbor- 
ed  before,  that  a  man  might  preach  the  gospel  and  yet 
be  a  bad  man.     He  did  worse ;   he  taught  them  to 
suspect  some  of  the  most  substantial  characters.     Let 
me,  however,  do  this  distinguished  preacher  justice  ; 
in  after  life  he  labored  to  rectify  his  first  mistakes. 
He  found  that  he  had  been  engendering  a  very  bad 
spirit ;  and  he  honestly  endeavored  to  counteract  it. 
There  is  hardly  one  of  his  later  sermons  in  which  there 
b  not   something  to  soften  that  spirit  of  bitterness 
which  his  first  ministry  had  produced  ;  and  I  heart- 
ily wish  that  those  warm  geniuses,  which  are  so 
fond  of  copying  Whitefield  the  youth  ;  would  some- 
times remember   the  example  of  Whitefield  the  old 
man.     But,  mark !  it  is  easier  to  kindle  a  commo- 
tion than  it  is  to  stop  it ;  it  was  not  even  in  his 
power  to  quench  the  flame   he  had  excited;  and 
ever  since  that  day  the  influence  of  the  clergy  has 
been  sinking. 
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Then  came  the  war  of  the  reyolution,  with  all  the 
licentious  principles  which  it  introduced  into  our  land. 
The  ordinances  of  religion  were  necessarily  disturb- 
ed ;  the  Sabbath  was  profaned ;  a  foreign  soldiery 
was  introduced,  and  every  victory  cost  us  the  de- 
feat of  some  ancient  principle.     Alas!  my  hearers, 
liberty  ought  to  be  cherished  as  a  dear  possession ; 
for  it  cost  us  a  price  which  no  commercial  arithme- 
tic can  calculate.     When  you  strike  out  of  the  ac- 
count all  the  blood  and  treasure  that  have  been  ex- 
pended ;  all  the  provisions  that  were  wasted ;  the 
houses  burned  ;  the  harvests  destroyed  ;  the  broken 
ties  of  affection  and  kindred  ;  the  midnight  alarm ; 
the  fear  and  the  flight — when  all  these  are  erased, 
a  fearful  balance  of  sufferings  will  still  remain.    We 
lost  more  in  our  morals,  in  the  single  war  of  the 
revolution,  than  we  ever  lost  before.     It  was  a  pe- 
riod of  declension.     Then  the  young  soldier  learn- 
ed to  scoff  at  virtue,  and  relish  vice  ;  then  principle 
was  prostrated,  religion  forgotten  ;    the  heart  cor- 
rupted and   the  man  undone.     A  veil  was  drawn 
over  the  realities  of  religion,  and  political  blessings 
were  substituted  in  their  place.     The  simplicity  of 
manners  with  which  we  began  that  struggle,  de- 
parted never  more  to  return.     O  what  is  war,  when 
God,  though  he  sends  victory,  enstamps  so  many 
evils  on  the  righteous  and  conquering  side ! 
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Our  eiample  sent  an  electric  spark  through  Eu- 
rope*    The  foundations  of  society  were  there  bro- 
ken up.     The  French  revolution  shook  mooarchs 
on  their  thrones,  and  priests  at  their  altars ;  and,  for 
the  example  of  virtuous  liberty  which  we  afforded 
them,  they  sent  us  back  an  abundant  cargo  of  infi- 
delity and  irreligion  in  return.     Such  was  the  rage 
for  liberty,  in  men  who  had  just  broken  loose  from 
their  own  dungeons,  that  they  would  hardly  permit 
God  to  sit  on  his  throne.     Indeed,  when  I  consider 
the  elements  which  have  been  at  work  in  society 
since  the  year  1 781) ;  when  I  consider  the  geniuses 
which  have  been  arrayed  against  the  gospel ;    the 
wars  that  have  been  waged ;  the  party  spirit  that 
has  prevailed;  the  policy  and  the  power  with  which 
religion  has  been  assailed, — I  almost  wonder  that  a 
single  temple  remains.     The  preachers  of  religion 
must  be  willing  to  sutTer,  for  the  gospel  has  suffered 
with    them.     We   feel   no  alarm   for   the   ultimate 
success  of  this  cause.     We  know  that  its  principles 
are   founded   too  deeply  in   the   human  heart ;  we 
know  that  God  will  give  us  the  victory  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Nor  do  we  feel  much  solicitude  on  the  score  that 
our  personal  influence  is  declining.  It  is  true,  we 
are  men,  and  have  the  common  feelings  of  men. 
The  cold  eye  of  contempt,  it  is  true,  sometimes 
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pierces  our  hearts.  But  we  feel  conscious  that  our 
motives  will  at  last  be  understood ;  and  as  far  as 
we  learn  the  If^ssons  of  the  gospel,  we  shall  reap 
just  so  much  reward  as  God  shall  see  fit  to  bestow. 
We  know,  that  being  sons  of  freedom,  we  are 
friends  to  that  sacred  cause.  Our  religion  is  linked 
in  with  liberty  ;  and,  whatever  clamours  there  may 
be  respecting  party  plots,  or  a  union  of  church  and 
state — I  venture  to  lift  up  my  voice  in  the  name  of 
all  the  clergy  of  every  denomination  in  this  protr^s- 
tant  land,  and  say  they  are  as  sincere  republicans 
as  any  class  of  men.  For  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion, they  appeal  to  their  works. 

Nor  is  there  one  protestant  sect,  which  as  a  sect, 
would  wish  to  set  up  any  kind  of  persecution.  It 
is  true,  all  preachers  are  warmly  attached  to  their 
own  tenets,  (you  would  certainly  despise  the  man 
that  was  not)  and  would  be  glad  to  make  as  many 
proselytes  as  possible.  This  is  to  their  honor ;  for 
what  a  strange  preacher  would  he  be,  who  did  not 
believe  his  own  doctrines !  A  belief  in  a  svstem  of 
doctrines,  naturally  implies  their  importance  to  hu- 
man happiness:  and  hence  we  are  urged  by  our  most 
benevolent  feelings,  to  offer  them  with  earnestness 
to  mankind.  But  there  is  no  respectable  class  in 
our  land,  that  wishes  to  pass  over  the  line  of  per- 
suasion.    Persecution  for  opinions !     Why  we  are 
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the  men  who  hare  the  most  reason  to  dread  an  in- 
fluence of  this  kind.     We  are  continuallj  dealing  in 
opinions.     B  v  a  measure  of  this  kind,  we  should  be 
the  first  to  suffer.     It  is  the  speculative  clerffjman 
that  always  falls  into  heresy ;  and,  if  heresy  is  pro- 
scribed, we  are  the  men  on  whom  the  proscription 
falls.     We  often  hear  it  stated,  how  many  persecu- 
tions have  been   ej^cited  by  clergymen !     Shall  I 
turn  your  attention  to  another  fact?     How  many 
clergymen  have  suffered  in  persecution,  and  sealed 
their  doctrines  by  their  blood?     Who  were  they 
that  perished  in  the  tires  of  Smithfield  ?     Protestant 
clersvmen-     Who  were  cited  oftenest  to  the  cruel 
courts  of  the  high  commission,  and  star-chamber? 
Puritan  cler^vmeu.     Who  suffered  most  from  the 
five-mile  act  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  II  ?     Puri- 
tan clergymen.     Such  men  as  Baxter,  and  Roswell, 
and  Bunvan,  and  Flavel.     Indeed,  mv  hearers,  if 
anv  class  of  men  ever  learned  mercv  from  sufferin£, 
we  are  the  men.     The  storm  of  persecution  has 
alwavs  beat  heaviest  on  our  devoted  heads.     Our 
predecessors  wandered   about    in   sheep-skins   and 
goat-skins,  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented. — 
Thev  wandered  in  deserts  and  in   mountains:  and 
in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth.     We  must  be  strous: 
lovers  of  persecution,  if  all  these  sufferings  have  not 
taught  us  to  renounce  it. 
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employments  are  more  painful  than  ours ; 
or  hold  out  to  the  labourer  less  hopes  of  an  earthly 
reward.  Permit  me,  my  hearers,  to  give  a  loose  to 
my  feelings,  and  magnify  my  apostleship.  Would 
to  God  ye  could  bear  with  me  a  little  in  my  folly^ 
and  indeed  hear  with  me.  How  did  the  Christian 
ministry  begin  ?  In  toils  and  in  sufferings ;  in  dan- 
gers and  privations.  The  first  heralds  of  the  cross 
were  in  journeyings  often ;  in  perils  of  waters^  in 
perils  of  robbers;  in  perils  by  their  own  country- 
men ;  in  perils  by  the  heathen ;  in  perils  in  the  city ; 
in  perils  in  the  wilderness ;  in  perils  in  the  sea ;  in 
perils  among  false  brethren ;  in  weariness  and  pain% 
fulness ;  in  watchings  often ;  in  hunger  and  thirst ; 
in  fastings  often;  in  cold  and  nakedness; — and, 
though  since  those  times,  some  bearing  the  clerical 
profession  have  rolled  in  riches  and  sat  on  thrones, 
yet  certainly  you  will  allow  we  have  little  of  their 
luxury,  and,  I  hope,  as  little  of  their  spirit.  It  is 
the  lot  of  a  minister  in  our  country,  generally,  to 
live  on  a  poor  salary ;  to  be  engaged  in  obscure  du- 
ties ;  to  walk  his  narrow  round  without  encourage- 
ment or  applause.  He  must  meet  all  the  dangers 
of  a  tumultuous  and  fluctuating  parish ;  must  de- 
clare truth,  which  men  do  not  relish,  and  reconcile 
tempers  in  which  there  is  no  conformity.  He  must 
visit  all ;  must  sympathize  with  all.     He  must  go 
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into  every  cottage  and  hear  the  doleful  tales  of  pov- 
erty and  distress,  and  often  go,  to  increase  his  task^ 
without  any  means  of  relief ;  he  must  stand  by  eve- 
ry sick  bed,  and  watch  the  glazing  eye  and  hear  the 
expiring  groan.  He  must  go  to  every  house  of  mourn- 
ing; every  creature  in  distress  has  a  tax  on  his  sym- 
pathy* Finally,  when  age  has  worn  out  his  power, 
such  is  the  precarious  nature  of  modern  settlements, 
he  must  be  dismissed  without  any  provision  for  the 
decline  of  life ;  without  bread  for  support,  or  a  shel« 
ter  for  his  dying  head.  Exceptions  there  certainly 
are  to  this  melancholy  picture,  and  many  excep- 
tions. But  such  I  do  know  to  be  the  prospects  of 
some  clergymen,  without  any  exaggeration.  So 
you  see  if  mortification  makes  good  men,  we  ought 
to  be  good. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  labor,  respected  legisla- 
tors, in  the  same  functions  with  yourselves.  We 
teach  the  people  to  obey  the  laws,  and  give  the 
most  powerful  motives  to  make  them  good  citizens. 
We  tell  them  that  every  soul  should  be  subject  to  the 
higher  poxcers ;  that  the  powers  that  6e,  are  ordained 
of  God ;  and  whosoever  resistelh  the  power ^  resisteth 
the  ordinance  of  God.  We  teach  them  that  morali- 
ty, without  which  jails  and  executions  would  be 
wholly  inefficient ;  Ave  build  up  this  morality  on  its 
only  sufficient  foundation — the  sanctions  of  religion. 
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Such,  venerable  law-makers,  such  are  our  toils 
and  we  co-operate  with  you  ;  we  are  strengthening 
your  hands ;  we  are  endeavoring  to  carry  your  good 
designs  into  practical  effect;  to  make  liberty  a 
blessing  to  mankind,  and  not  a  curse.  But  here  is 
the  difference  between  your  lot  and  ours.  You  are 
placed  on  an  eminence ;  your  good  deeds  are  seen 
and  estimated,  and  the  mead  of  fame  awaits  you 
whenever  you  do  well.  While  we  tug  away  at  the 
little  wheels  of  the  machine,  no  man  thinks  of  our 
services ;  no  eye  sees  our  difficulties  but  the  eye  of 
God.  Nay,  there  are  some  who  rather  suppose  us 
to  be  an  incumbrance  to  the  state,  and  would  lay  us 
by  on  principles  of  pure  good  husbandry,  to  save 
expenses. 

Yes,  we  are  members  of  the  great  body  politic — 
and,  like  good  citizens,  we  are  laboring  at  our  posts 
and  bearing  our  share  of  the  burdens.  Draw,  if 
you  please,  a  veil  over  the  eternal  world,  and  let 
religion  for  a  moment  be  considered  as  a  mere  poli- 
cy of  state ;  there  is  no  class  of  people  who  have 
done  more  for  their  country  than  the  clergy  of  our 
land.  From  the  time  when  the  pilgrims  landed  at 
Plymouth,  to  the  hour  when  I  am  now  speakingi 
they  have  used  their  influence  on  the  side  of  good 
order  and  good  morals — and  that  influence  has  been 
great.    Whatever  the  functionaries  of  religion  may 


be  in  other  parts  ci  the  world,  I  am  sore  New  Eng- 
hiid  has  reason  to  loire  her  cle^,  and  hold  them  in 
the  highest  respect. 

But  you  will  say,  perhaps,  how  happens  it  there 
is  so  much  contention  among  you — ^you,  who  ought 
to  be  messengers  of  peace  ?  How  can  we  respect 
your  order  when  you  are  always  quarrelling  among 
yourselves.  For  twenty  years  past  this  whole  land 
has  been  kept  in  agitation  by  a  religious  dispute. 
Hard  names  have  been  called — violent  denunciations 
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have  been  uttered ;  pamphlet  after  pamphlet  has 
been  hurled  from  either  side  setting  the  whole  world 
on  fire.  Your  debates  have  divided  families  and 
disturbed  the  peace  of  domestic  life.  What  can 
we  think  when  we  see  grave  doctors  forgetting  the 
meekness  of  their  calling ;  and  throwing  out  the 
most  cruel  insinuations  on  each  others  motives. 
The  charge  of  a  plot  has  been  brought  on  both 
sides.  There  has  been  an  unitarian  plot  and  an  or- 
thodox plot— each  party  solemnly  asserting  that 
their  opponents  were  aiming  to  fill  the  oflSces  of 
government.  All  agree  that  there  are  some  terri- 
ble machinations  at  work  somewhere.  Now  what 
can  we  think  when  we  hear  such  mutual  charges 
but  that  you  are  a  pack  of  common  rogues  that 
have  brought  each  other  out  ?  It  is  not  the  laity, 
it  b  the  fury  of  your  own  passions  that  has  brought 
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your  order  into  contempt.  If  you  will  bring  down 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  Heaven  in  the  shape  of  a 
raven,  instead  of  that  of  a  dove,  you  must  not  won- 
der, if  all  impartial  men,  should  fray  it  away  in 
disgust  as  a  bird  of  prey. 

My  hearers,  I  repeat  it,  I  have  no  wish  to  de- 
fend any  thing  that  is  erroneous.  Clergymen  are 
men  ;  and  all  the  mistakes  and  infirmities  of  human 
nature  follow  the  good  man  until  death  is  lost  in 
glory.  It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  our  profession 
have  not  sometimes  carried  on  their  controversies 
with  a  very  wrong  spirit,  and  how  we  are  to  de- 
fend these  things  at  the  bar  of  God,  I  know  not. 
It  is  fearful  to  think  of  it.  But  at  your  bar,  I  ap- 
prehend, we  have  something  to  say.  For  as  Origen 
told  the  Pagans,  that  though  the  christian  assem- 
blies were  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  yet  they 
were  far  superior  to  theirs,  so  may  I  not  say  to  you 
that  no  religious  strife  has  borne  any  comparison  in 
violence  with  the  bitterness  of  political  strife.  You 
reproach  us  with  our  odium  theologicum.  But  do 
statesmen  always  love  one  another  ?  Do  you  find 
perfect  simplicity  in  the  halls  of  legislation  ?  Do 
you  know  nothing  of  the  fierce  conflict  of  opinions ; 
and  how  insensibly  a  man  loses  his  temper  while 
he  is  pursuing  his  end  ?  Have  you  never  seen  two 
honest  men  not  in  cassocks  disagree — and  loose  their 
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charitv  beoau<«  ther  could  not  see  with  each  others 
eve>  •  li  >reni>  to  me  there  are  some  examples 
even  in  fH-^liikvil  li-V.  ^^hioh  mi^ht  teach  us  serious 
le>>ou5  oi'  caiHiour  and  rorliearaDce.  Remember 
tcv»  :ho  >i!b^t»::>  on  wh:^.h  \ou  contend  are  trifles 
co:v.;>art-ii  w  ::h  ix:r>,  Thtv  ha^e  not  half  the  heart- 
stirriii::  .iixi  a":^«>o:vini:  ii-iirtsi — as  the  truths  which 
swiir*  *:y*\vt  otir  ^:sk*a  aad  oven*  helm  our  souls. 
Th^'  :vo:i  i:.,i^".:nvti::  :hv  :n:e-r>t.  the  harder  it  is 
to  l>  ca.:::.  \  v^::  t\::^>>  \ou:  ^c^aotr  that  cler- 
S\:v.r:i  vT.uuv:  li.rrVr  :::  :ht::  si-rcv/.ativas  ^^ithout  a 
br^\v;h  o:'  /r..*:':*.  We.. — -  "^  \\n>ni:.  But  vou 
rxf::>:::.'>'r  :>.-••■  wir:  :*\  .^  >-j:i  .::tn  as  Charl«*<  Fox 
ATxi  l.o:::i:::i!  iv.::l<e.  rh^)  wtre  iwoof  the  most 
eG:vrh:r::ev:  -f-  th^:  Kj-o:v  ev-r  saw.  And  yet, 
«^v::  :-^  -«  :  ^t,:  :v.::  =  vt  :  ■  i:rVr  f^riouslv 
in  y.:;.:;:i:  c:::  ::;.  :>:^  ;;,:  i  s:a::>:v  >r<eak  to 
cA-  ::r::.  W^,::  ,:;:  Wj:^  K;x  a  :^::  ^  Was 
Bjr^e  i<  r«.:  as  a  ;  tt^:--.-.-..-^  ■     V;..:  :t  :r:-r:r>=^r  that 
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lar  classes  of  men,  let  us  weep  over  human  nature ; 
— ^yes,  weep  that  the  highest  attainments,  and  the 
most  solemn  professions  have  been  too  impotent  to 
raise  it  above  the  passions  of  the  savage  and  the 
squabbles  of  the  child. 

The  world  scarcely  presents  a  sight  more  hum- 
bling than  a  great  man  with  great  errors.  A  high 
station  marred  and  corrupted  by  the  same  little 
vices  that  disgrace  the  meanest  of  our  race.  We 
look  up  to  such  a  man  as  to  a  burning  mountain,  ex- 
halted  on  high,  to  pour  out  his  fiery  streams ;  and 
to  be  a  more  conspicuous  spectacle  of  convulsion 
and  disgrace.  All  eyes  behold  him  ;  all  hearts  feel 
his  shame.  Such  sights  abate  that  envy  which  is 
incited  by  high  stations ;  and  lead  us  to  conclude, 
with  revelation,  that  verily  in  his  best  estate  man 
is  altogether  vanity. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject.  You  wonder  that 
theological  debates  should  be  pursued  with  such 
warmth  and  you  think  that  the  clergy  have  sunk 
their  own  profession  by  the  noise  and  violence  of 
religious  dispute.  It  may  be  so  ;  and  if  so,  I  la- 
ment it.  But  arc  you  not  aware  my  hearers,  that 
a  great  deal  of  noise  may  sometimes  be  made  by 
a  very  small  section  of  a  party  ;  and  these  not  the 
wisest  and  best  of  them  neither.  How  is  it  in  political 
life  ?  How  is  it  on  the  floor  of  your  own  legislature  ? 
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Do  you  find  that  the  wisest  men  always  speak 
most  ?  Do  wisdom  and  moderation  and  true  pat- 
riotism make  the  most  noise  in  a  debate  ?  Do  the 
most  efficient  men  raise  all  the  smoke  ;  and  does  a 
man's  discernment  always  hold  an  exact  proportion  to 
his  disposition  to  thrust  himself  forward  ?  The 
most  majestic  animals  of  the  forest  are  silent ;  and 
even  those  who  do  utter  a  voice  are  not  formidable 
in  their  cries  in  proportion  to  the  terrors  of  their 
strength.  No,  while  this  whole  land  has  been  dis- 
tracted by  religious  disputes ;  and  while  the  meek- 
ness of  Christianity  has  been  in  danger  of  being 
lost  in  the  chase  after  its  truths ;  amidst  all  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  the  strife,  hundreds,  and  I  might  almost 
say  thousands,  of  clergymen  have  been  attending  to  the 
silent  duties  of  their  profession,  and  have  taken  no 
part  in  these  works  of  violence.  They  lament  the 
agitation  of  the  unhappy  scene  and  mourn  over  the 
excesses  of  all  parties.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  great  se- 
cret ?  Very  much  of  the  violence  of  party  strife 
comes  from  a  source  which  is  the  constant  tempta- 
tion of  a  popular  man.  A  popular  man  loves  to 
strike  ;  he  unconsciously  gets  the  habit  of  raising 
the  commotion  that  he  may  ride  on  the  whirhvind 
and  direct  the  storm.  He  may  not  be  exactly  sen- 
sible of  this ;  but  it  operates  on  him  like  the  in- 
stincts of  nature,  when  he  wakes  or  sleeps.     He 
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loves  the  rattling  of  that  car  which  bears  him  on  to 
distinction ;  and  too  often  forgets  the  terrors  which 
its  sc^rthed  wheels  spread  among  the  crowd.  The 
man  thinks  he  is  serving  God.  But  the  snake  am- 
hition,  is  winding  beneath  the  flowers  of  a  fair  pro- 
fession and  secretly  nestles  in  his  heart.  I  am  speak- 
ing to  an  intelligent  assembly.  I  address  those 
who  know  the  complex  character  even  of  good 
men. 

But  you  will  say  there  is  another  cause  which 
has  depressed  the  clergy — and  that  is  a  constant 
propensity  to  meddle  in  politics.  If  your  cloth  will 
step  out  of  its  profession  and  talk  on  subjects  which 
it  does  not  understand  ;  and  with  which  it  has  no 
concern — what  can  it  expect  hut  repulsion  and  dis- 
grace ?  We  remember  the  time  when  preachers 
were  most  violent  in  the  political  strife.  We  re- 
member the  fast  day  sermons  and  thanksgiving  ser- 
mons ;  in  which,  instead  of  preaching  the  gospel 
of  peace,  they  dared  to  denounce  the  rulers  of  their 
country.  It  was  absolute  sedition — what  we  heard 
from  the  pulpit  ;  and  a  railing  accusation  was 
brought  against  those  fathers  of  our  country,  whom 
the  Bible  commands  us  explicitly  to  reverence  and 
obey.  HiTf  is  tlic  true  cause  of  clerical  contempt. 
If  a  lawyer  were  to  lay  aside  his  brief  and  books, 
bble  in  mfdiriue,  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
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spect  him  ;  and  if  a  minister,  with  equal  ignorance, 
will  preach  with  the  most  confidence  on  themes  on 
which  he  knows  the  least — let  him  not  be  surprised 
if  we  refuse  his  lessons.  Let  him  remember  the 
Sabbath  day  and  keep  it  holy — let  there  be  one  day 
in  the  week  in  which  there  is  "  a  truce  to  the  pas- 
sions and  animosities  of  mankind." 

Such  is  the  heavy  charge  ;  and  I  make  no  doubt 
you  have  already  whispered  to  yourselves — it  is  im- 
possible to  answer  it.  Answer  it  I  may  not ;  but 
let  us  view  it  in  ail  its  circumstances. 

When  New-England  was  settled,  it  was  the  man- 
ner of  the  age  to  make  the  pulpit  the  organ  of 
politics.  This  was  partly  owing  to  necessity — 
Newspapers  were  then  hardly  known,  at  least  very 
little  used  ;  and  no  town  had  a  common  mart  of 
intelligence,  like  the  ancient  forums,  where  the 
people  met  to  hear  the  public  news  and  consult  on 
public  measures.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  wished 
to  adopt  any  popular  measure  she  used  to  begin  by 
what  she  called  tuning  the  pulpits — that  is,  to  set 
every  courtly  chaplain  to  preaching  on  the  subject, 
as  the  most  effectual  way  to  prepare  the  peoples' 
minds  for  it.  In  Cromwell's  day,  it  is  well  know^n 
what  an  essential  organ  the  pulpit  was  ;  it  did  more 
for  that  artful  man  than  all  his  gunpowder  and  can- 
nons ;  and  when  he  aimed  at  arbitrary  power  it  was 


gers  of  the  imd  a^BMWwt^u  WV^  i^h^ 
our  fathers  casK  to  ^fv-EatE^amd.  anc 
a  peculiar  remsom  hen  m^  mt  pevsa^wr^ 
gfamce  at  pobfic  afiors — ior  ^itrt  watf  so  riiiitT 
of  reaching  the  people :  aad  t^er  w^-re  alzxKt  Tbe 
ooIt  educated  men  in  At  casnrT.  Tlsof  neSffion 
and  politics  were  twined  tosfetatr.  W!>^  the  rer- 
datioDarT  war  broke  om  :  h  wa$  of  tike  otiiKi^  hn- 
portance  to  brine  all  the  j^eopte  op  to  tJbe  ocinte-n. 
Oar  union  was  our  ftrenstiu  It  was  necessary 
that  CTerr  village  and  isaunlet  should  join  in  resist- 
ing the  aggressions  of  Great  Britain  :  and  fortunate 
was  it  for  the  cause  of  American  freedom  that  the 
clergy  entered  into  this  conten  with  such  united 
zeal.  Thev  addressed  a  class  of  men  which  the 
newspapers  did  not  reach,  and  their  hallowed  voices 
were  heard,  mingling  the  notes  of  religion  with  the 
thriUin^  songs  of  freedom.  No  complaint  was 
heard  then  of  clergymen,  for  preaching  politics. 
"  I  shall  alwavs  honor  the  Xew-England  clergv'' 
said  an  old  patriot  of  '76  once  to  me  "  for  thcv 
roused  the  people  to  the  cause  of  liberty.'^  Noth- 
ing could  exceed  the  praises  which  our  order  n*  • 
ceived  for  the  eloquence  they  exerted  in  the  cnusr 
of  their  country.  Hancock,  Adams,  Washinjuton, 
and  a  hundred  other  patriots,  felt  the  vahio  of  that 
moral  trumpet  which  sent  hosts  to  the    Imnner*  and 
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wealth  to  the  public  chest.  Indeed  my  hearers  I 
should  like  to  dwell  on  this  theme.  I  should  like 
to  trace  the  secret  influence  of  those  holy  men, 
whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  predecessors,  on  the 
bloody  fields  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Brandjrwine. 
There  walked  the  secret  spirit  of  your  clergymen,  to 
inspire  the  brave,  to  teach  men  how  to  live  and  how 
to  die,  to  sanctify  the  public  strife,  and  to  give 
victory  to  a  cause,  which  never  could  have  con- 
quered, had  it  not  been  good.  Some  of  them  did, 
in  fact,  enter  the  battle  and  pour  out  their  blood;  where 
it  mingled  with  that  of  other  patriots  and  went  up  as 
an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God.  When  the  revolu- 
tion was  finished,  you  well  know  that  all  the  ele- 
ments were  still  afloat ;  society  was  unsettled  ;  and 
nothing  saved  us  from  anarchy  but  the  remains  of 
our  old  religious  habits  and  manners.  Here  too  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  was  felt.  They  were  al- 
most to  a  man  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
You  chose  them  into  your  conventions,  your  asked 
their  opinions  ;  you  heard  their  speeches  ;  you  in- 
vited them  to  ratify  by  their  influence  the  govern- 
ment you  had  formed.  They  were  told  that  they 
were  freemen  like  others  ;  that  all  men  were  equal, 
and  that  they  were  as  deeply  interested  in  our  politi- 
cal happiness  as  any  class  of  men.  Was  it  won- 
derful then,  that  when  the  great  parties  were  formed 
under  Washington's  administration,  that  the  clergy 
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should  think  that  their  interposition  might  still  be  of 
service  ?  They  only  continued  in  the  path  in  which 
you  had  always  encouraged  them  to  walk.  They 
continued  to  perform  the  work  for  which  they  had 
been  abundantly  praised.  They  rallied  around  the 
father  of  their  country ;  and  though  they  may  some- 
times have  been  betrayed  into  bitterness,  something 
must  be  pardoned  to  the  force  of  those  circum- 
stances, which  make  men  wise,  and  sometimes  lead 
wise  men  astray.  They  were  warm  in  what  thou- 
sands believed  to  be  a  good  cause. 

Unfortunately  however  for  bands  and  surplices, 
federalism  went  dotvriy  and  almost  all  the  clergy 
happened  to  be  on  the  losing  side.  Here  was  the 
source  of  their  political  crimes.  Had  they  been 
found  in  different  ranks,  it  might  have  been  as  great 
a  merit  to  preach  politics  in  1 796  as  it  was  to  preach 
the  cause  of  liberty  in  1775.  But,  alas!  no  man 
forgives  an  error  which  leads  to  misfortune.  I  am 
not  so  unreasonable  as  to  ask  you  to  pardon  us  :  I 
only  wish  to  put  in  one  plea  in  abatement  of  dam- 
ages. Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  at  one  time  make  us 
subservient  to  your  purposes,  and  laud  us  to  the 
moon  for  our  works ;  and  then  condemn  us,  on  an- 
other occasion,  for  doing  precisely  the  same  thipgs 
with  equally  good  intentions. 

But  if  our  interference  was  a  crime,  let  us  at  least 
claim  some  merit  for  our  subsequent  forbearance. 
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While  the  clergy  saw  that  their  exertions  in  politics 
were  encouraged  by  the  people,  they  endeavored  to 
give  their  best  advice ;  and  now,  when  such  inter- 
ference offends  you,  behold  !  every  pulpit  is  silent. 

Government,  my  hearers,  is  a  restraint  on  human 
passions ;  and  in  this  respect  it  bears  a  close  affinity 
to  religion.  In  both  cases  it  is  implied  that  some- 
thing of  private  gratification  is  to  be  resigned  to  the 
general  good.  That  liberty  which  appears  so  glori- 
ous in  declamation — the  very  name  of  which  has 
called  forth  such  exertions,  and  kindled  such  rap- 
tures in  a  thousand  breasts,  is  one  of  the  maddest 
principles  imaginable,  when  carried  to  what  might 
seem  to  be  its  theoretic  perfection.  In  this  state  it 
exists  only  among  savages ;  it  roams  with  the  Arab 
over  his  sandy  deserts,  and  follows  the  inhabitant  of 
Afghaunistan  to  his  rocky  mountains.  It  is  passion 
let  loose  to  prey  on  human  happiness.  It  is  well 
described  in  holy  writ,  when  it  is  said,  in  those  days 
there  was  no  kiiig  in  Israel^  and  every  man  did  lohnt 
tvas  right  in  his  own  eyes.  It  is  a  rank,  luxurious 
soil,  untamed  and  uncultivated,  where  the  richest 
plants  and  the  vilest  weeds  grow  up  in  the  same 
green  abundance  ;  where  you  see  the  wheat  blade 
and  the  apple-tree,  mixed  in  with  the  Canada  this- 
tie,  the  dog-grass  and  the  deadly  nightshade  ;  and 
however  productive  this  state  may  be  of  real  mise- 
ries, it  has  its  charms  for  those  who  are  accustomed 
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to  it.     Government,  like  religion,  is  a  surrender  of 
some  immediate  gratification  for  some  sober  and 
lasting  good.     In  order,  then,  to  tame  man  to  its 
restraints,  you  want  the  cooperation  of  every  saluta- 
ry principle  that  can  make  him  a  thinking  being  and 
bear  on  his  voluntary  powers.     You  must  address 
his  conscience^,   his  interest,  his  reason  ;  you  must 
call   up  futurity  to  his  view,  and  teach  him  that 
when  he  resigns  his  passions'  food,  his  loss  is  infinite 
gain.     So  reluctant  is  the  heart  to  submit  to  re- 
straints, that  every  inducement  must  be  brought  up 
before  it ;    they  must  be  repeated  ;    line  must  be 
given  upon  line  and  precept  on  precept.     Some- 
times you  must  draw  your  motives  from  a  sense  of 
honor ;  sometimes  from  a  sense  of  interest ;  some- 
times from  a  sense  of  virtue,  and  sometimes  from 
religion  ; — and   all  these  will  be  too  weak  unless 
enforced  by  time.     Leave  out  one  of  the  great  in- 
ducements,   and   you   impede  the  progress  of  man 
towards  his  political  perfection.     Just  look  back  to 
history,  and  see  what  an  expense  of  time  and  means 
there  has  been  to  make  man  (and  very  imperfectly, 
too)  a  civil  being. 

It  was  the  policy  of  antiquity,  in  accomplishing 
this  work,  to  unite  all  the  engines  which  wisdom 
could  bring  to  bear  on  the  moral  powers.  All  the 
classes  of  thinking  men  combined  in  the  work. 
They  felt  there  must  be  no  division  in  the  intellectual 
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ranks.     The  warrior  and  the  statesman,  the  elo- 
quent orator  and  the  priest,  all  combined  to  persuade 
the  crowd  to  submit  to  a  social  state.     We  have  a 
beautiful  picture  of  this  struggle  in  the  poems  of 
Homer,  whose  works  give  us  some  of  the  finest  po- 
litical lessons.     There  is  a  quivering  crowd,  ready 
to  move,  according  to  the  poet's  own  comparison, 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea  in  crossing  winds.     By 
dint  of  exertion,  they  can  be  shown  their  interest, 
and,  in  some  degree,  made  to  pursue  it.     But  it  re- 
quires all  Agamemnon's  dignity,  and  Ulysses'  wis- 
dom, and  Calchas'  augury,  and  Achilles'  valor,  to 
control  them.     While  the  chiefs  are  united,  they 
can  control  them ;    but  when    they  contend,    the 
charm  is  broken.     I  have  often  thought,   that  the 
poet  has  given  us  a  beautiful  example  of  that  degree 
of  knowledge  which  the  mass  of  the  people  have  in 
political  concerns.     We  say  in  our  government  that 
the  people  are  their  own  rulers ;    the  will  of  the 
people  is  the  supreme  law ;    and  this  goes  on  the 
assumption  that  the  majority  are  the  best  judges  of 
their  own  interest,  and  are  wise  enough  to  pursue 
it.     But  here  comes  a  distressing  question.     Is  it  a 
fact  that  the  majority  have  this  discernment  ?    Look 
over  the  world,  and  see  what  an  excited  populace 
has  always  been.     See  the    deceptions  that   have 
been  practised  on  the  crowd.     Only  read  the  his- 
tory of  medicine,  and  remark  what  quacks  and  im- 
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postors  have  done,  who  have  slain  their  thousands. 
Remember  the  gross  delusions  which  have  prevailed 
under  the  name  of  religion.  Think  of  the  popish 
plot  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  and  of  the  harangues 
of  Robespierre.  In  a  word,  is  there  a  single  delu- 
sion, in  the  whole  catalogue  of  human  errors,  which 
has  been  too  gross  to  deceive  a  fascinated  multi- 
tude. Such  records  rather  shake  our  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  making  a  numerical  majority  wise 
enough  to  see  the  true  interest  of  government.  But 
here  is  the  true  secret.  Though  it  is  foolish  to  say 
that  people  in  the  mass  are  wise  enough  to  leeul  the 
way  in  complex  subjects,  yet  they  may  be  made 
wise  enough  to  follow,  when  these  subjects  are  de- 
bated faithfully  before  them.  Take  the  case  of  a 
jury  for  an  illustration.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  look 
over  the  sunburnt  faces  of  a  jury,  summoned  from 
the  shop  and  the  plough,  to  see  them  enter  a  court 
of  justice,  ignorant  of  its  very  forms,  and  not  know- 
ing the  legal  terms  that  are  sounding  in  their  ears, 
without  asking  the  question,  How  are  those  men 
ever  to  decide  the  point  ?  They  must  be  like  clay 
in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  And  yet,  when  that 
jury  have  heard  the  long  discussions  ;  when  they 
have  been  cautioned  against  prejudice  and  passion  ; 
when  eloquent  lawyers  have  addressed,  and  learned 
judges  have  charged  them,  they  become  tolerably 
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competent :  that  is,  their  attention  may  be  turned 
to  principles  which  they  could  nev^er  find  of  them- 
selves. Such,  I  apprehend,  is  always  the  degree  of 
popular  knowledge.  The  people  can  find  the  truth 
when  it  is  calmly  discussed  before  them  by  wiser  men. 
To  claim  for  them  more  than  this  is  delusive.  This 
must  be  the  basis  on  which  republicanism  is  built. 

This  is  the  exact  picture  which  has  been  given  to 
us  by  Homer  and  all  the  primitive  writers.  The 
chiefs  propose ;  the  people  decide.  It  is  remarkable 
that  some  of  the  wisest  institutions  of  government 
grew  up,  almost  spontaneously,  in  the  nascent  state. 
No  learned  philosopher  in  his  closet  has  ever  been 
able  to  rival  them  in  his  plans ;  and  therefore  these 
primitive  customs  are  well  worthy  of  attention  even 
in  an  enlightened  age.  We  find,  therefore,  in  these 
ages,  there  was  always  freedom, — a  wild  and  sav- 
age liberty ;  but  a  liberty  that  all  the  sagacious 
men  of  every  description,  the  priest  and  the  warrior, 
were  combining  to  control. 

This,  it  appears  to  me,  was  the  order  of  nature  : 

it  was  something  like  that  harmony  which  we  see 
in  our  own  bodies,  in  which  the  muscular  strens:th 

is  informed  by  the  intellectual  soul.     This  was  the 

exact  policy  which  our  fathers  followed,  when  they 

set  up  the  banner  of  freedom  on  these    desolate 

shores.     They  made  the  people  as  free  as  possible 

in  theory  and  in  law  ;  but  they  did  not  allow  igno- 
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ranee  to  usurp  the  place  of  knowledge ;  thej  set  up 
the  aristocracy  of  talent.  The  minister  and  the 
magistrate  felt  that  they  had  but  one  interest ;  they 
combined  to  form  society  in  one  beautiful  image  of 
order  and  proportion  ;  the  magistrate  brought  out 
his  laws,  and  the  preacher  his  religion.  They  left 
the  upper  ranks  open  for  any  mind  that  was  quali- 
fied to  rise  into  them.  The  child  of  the  humblest 
laborer,  if  blest  with  genius,  and  willing  to  pay  the 
price  of  knowledge,  might  rise  to  be  a  ruler  in  the 
land.  Still  all  the  thinkers  combined  to  control  the 
people  on  thinking  principles.  The  great  anomaly 
was  scarcely  known  of  telling  the  crowd  that  learn- 
ed men  could  disagree.  The  wise  uttered  one 
voice  ;  the  people  heard  them  ;  and  this  was  the 
secret  of  New  England's  former  happiness. 

It  is  really  laughable  to  see  the  benevolent  hy- 
pocrisy with  which  good  men,  in  that  age,  endeav- 
ored to  represent  the  union  of  the  wise  greater  than 
it  really  was.  Their  differences  were  kept  out  of 
sight,  and  their  agreements  were  brought  forward 
with  the  most  imposing  authority.  Thus  Baxter, 
in  his  Call  to  the  Unconverted,  tells  them  he  is  not 
addressing  them  on  points  on  which  one  learned 
man  differs  from  another,  but  on  common  ground^ 
on  which  all  Christians  agree.  In  tlie  first  edition 
of  his  Saints'  Rest,  he  put  Hampden  and  Pym  in 
heaven,   where    I    doubt  not  they  are.     President 
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Davies  brings  forward  the  authority  of  Young  and 
Addison,  in  support  of  his  fervent  religion.  He 
even  mentions  George  the  Second  as  a  great  saint, 
though  I  think  he  could  not  have  knoivn  the  story 
of  the  Countess  of  Suffolk.  He  mentions  Wash- 
ington under  the  name  of  an  heroic  youth ;  and  how 
often  have  I  heard  the  excellent  Dr.  Dwight  string 
together  the  names  of  Bacon,  and  Locke,  and  New- 
ton, and  Butler,  and  Edwards,  in  support  of  Chris- 
tianity, though  he  must  have  known  that  these  men 
differed  in  their  private  speculations,  and  belonged  to 
different  churches.  I  am  not  advocating  pious 
frauds  ;  I  am  only  showing  how  strongly  these  good 
men  felt,  that  the  authority  of  all  the  wise  was 
necessary  to  awe  the  popular  passions  to  subjection 
and  peace. 

But  alas  !  all  this  policy  is  now  changed.  Dis- 
cord has  entered  the  upper  camp.  Faction  has  torn 
those  asunder  whose  interest  is  one.  The  magis- 
trate and  the  preacher  pull  different  ways  ;  politi- 
cian rails  at  politician  ;  and  discord  has  entered  the 
house  of  God.  The  reverence  once  paid  to  wisdom 
and  learning  is  lost,  because  it  is  seen  that  these  at- 
tainments do  not  secure  men  from  the  fury  of  the 
wildest  passions  and  the  meanness  of  the  lowest 
vice.  A  mildew  has  fallen  on  the  very  flowers  of 
human  society ;  and  the  charm  of  voluntary  influ- 
ence is  broken  forever.     It  is  as  if  the  stars  in  their 
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peaceful  wbits  should  be  suddenly  seized  with  our 
passioDs,  and  reel  from  their  courses  in  a  maddening 
flight.  The  disorder  has  seized  the  very  brains  of 
the  body  politic.  We  destroy  each  other's  influ- 
ence ;  we  murder  each  other's  characters. 

If  I  wished  to  draw  a  picture  of  a  happy  precinct 
or  parish,  I  would  show  all  the  leading  men  united, 
so  far  as  to  exercise  a  wise  influence  over  the  whole. 
I  would  show  the  minister  and  the  representative, 
the  justice  of  the  peace  and  the  selectman,  so  far 
enlightened  as  to  know  that  in  many  things  the 
duty  of  man  was  one.  I  would  have  them  unite  in 
supporting  the  ordinances  of  religion,  in  hearing  the 
gospel,  and  in  executing  the  laws  of  their  country. 
I  would  have  them  feel,  if  they  parted  to  blow  up 
some  sectional  Are,  they  might  each  of  them  and  all 
of  them  perish  in  their  own  flames.  '  What  can  be 
more  terrible  to  any  well  educated  man  than  a  radi- 
cal spirit  ?  There  is  no  telling  where  it  will  stop. 
And  this  is  the  danger  of  a  free  government.  It  is 
as  sure  to  break  out  when  excitement  comes,  as  the 
waves  of  the  sea  are  to  rise  when  the  wind  blows. 
All  the  learned  professions  have  had  their  turns  of 
being  assailed.  In  Shays'  rebellion,  the  lawyers 
were  declared  useless ;  the  medical  faculty  have 
often  been  suspected ;  and  now  the  clergy  are  com- 
ing in  for  their  share.  There  are  times  of  convul- 
sion when  the  men  who  labor  as  much  as  others, 
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but  who  labor  in  thought,  are  in  danger  of  being 
cast  down.  But  surely,  if  they  aie  treacherous  to 
their  own  cause,  nothing  can  save  them. 

The  objection  which  will  occur  to  some  minds 
here  will  be  of  some  weight  to  limit,  but  by  no 
means  to  overthrow  what  I  have  said.  It  will  be 
said,  to  be  sure,  that  ^^  it  is  visionary  to  suppose,  in 
a  free  land  and  in  an  enlightened  age,  that  leading 
men  are  to  have  a  perfect  agreement  in  opinions. 
Your  advice  is  like  that  of  the  Roman  consul  to 
the  philosophers  of  Athens,  to  make  up  their  dis- 
putes, when  disputation  was  the  very  element  in 
which  they  lived.  Do  you  expect  that  dissenting 
politicians  will  not  appeal  to  the  people  ;  and  dis- 
senting religionists  not  attempt  to  form  parties. 
You  might  as  well  advise  the  air  of  the  upper  re- 
gions not  to  be  agitated  by  storms."  I  answer,  the 
foregoing  remarks  involve  no  such  supposition. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  decorous  con- 
flict of  opinions  ;  and  that  rash  and  radical  spirit, 
that  blows  like  a  whirlwind  over  the  surface  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  turns  from  the  bottom  the  discolored 
deep.  Some  measures  are  always  to  be  kept  with  our 
bitterest  adversaries  ;  and  there  are  certain  means  of 
pulling  down  their  interests  which  are  sure,  in  the 
end,  to  destroy  our  own.  Only  let  our  statesmen 
trace  the  progress  of  those  arts  by  which  office  has 
been  sought  in  this  country ;  and  let  them   say  if 
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any  man,  who  is  a  friend  to  decent  life,  has  not 
reason  to  fear  the  result.  So  let  our  religious  par- 
ties consider, whether  they  have  not  sometiines(uncon- 
sciously  I  hope)  resorted  to  measures,  which  shake 
the  very  ground  on  which  the  forms  of  religion 
stand.  Like  Milton's  Angels,  we  hurl  mountains 
at  each  other ;  and  the  only  effect  is  to  fill  all  Hea- 
ven with  the  common  tumult  and  distress.  No  vic- 
tory follows.  I  say  again,  in  the  face  of  this  objec- 
tion and  many  others  which  might  be  urged,  that  all 
those  characters  which  compose  the  mind  of  socie- 
ty, have,  in  many  things,  a  common  interest  to 
protect ;  and  if  they  disregard  it  in  their  disputes, 
they  will  be  as  sure  to  suffer  for  their  temerity  as 
the  laws  of  nature  are  uniform  or  as  a  God  is  just. 
My  respected  hearers,  I  have  endeavored  to 
speak  for  my  own  profession  ;  and  perhaps  you  will 
now  ask  me  what  does  your  order  want  ?  Do  they 
wish  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  for  their  legal 
support  and  establish  a  State  church  ?  No,  by  no 
means.  If  you  ask  us  what  you  shall  do  for  us, 
we  answer  you,  as  the  merchants  of  France  did 
Louis  XIV,  when  he  asked  them  what  he  should  do 
for  commerce — let  us  alone.  We  wish  for  your 
personal  esteem  but  not  for  your  legal  protection. 
We  do  not  even  ask  for  the  present  feeble  support 
of  religious  worship  which  now  blots  your  statute 
book.     If  religion  cannot  support  itself,  and  ^must 
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sink,  we  will  sink  with  it.  But  O  !  do  not  per- 
sonally trifle  with  what  God  holds  sacred  ;  do  not 
treat  us  and  our  cause  with  the  sneer  of  cold  coor 
tempt — do  not  forget  all  the  service  that  religioD 
has  done  for  your  country,  do  not  forget  the  past 
glory  of  New-England ;  do  not  trample  on  the  cross 
of  Christ. 

And  you  my  brethren  of  the   Christian  Ministry, 
I  now  turn   to  you — I  have   been  endeavoring  to 
apologize  for  you   before  these  legislators,  and  fa- 
thers of  our  State.     I  have  made  the  best  defence 
for  you  that  I  could.     And  now  I  charge  you  in  the 
name  of  that  God  whom  we  all  profess  to  serve,  to 
go  and  ratify  by  your  conduct  all  I  have  said.  If  you 
have  been  instrumental  in  throwing  fire  brands  into 
the   world  (however   unconsciously),  you  must  do 
so  no  more.     If  you  cherish  a  hostile  or  a  bitter  spir- 
it, still  it  will  be  impossible  hereafter  for  any  apol- 
ogist to  speak  in  your  defence — you  may  have  jour 
differences  :    vou    mav   contend    earnestly  for   the 
truth — But  remember  one  maxim  of  vour  Bibles — 
and  all  difficulties  will  cease.     The  ivenpons  of  our 
warfare  are  not  carnal ;  but  mighty  through    God  to 
the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds.     Most  of  the  evils 
in  religious  controversy    have  arisen,  not    because 
truth  is  not  to  be  earnestly  contended  for,  but   be- 
cause misjudging    men    have    used    unconsecrated 
weapons  in  that  holy  cause. 
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DISCOURSE. 


"TH£   powers  that   be,   ABE   OBDAINED   OF   GOD.''' 

Rom.  13th  Chapter,  part  of  the  1st  Verve. 

As  an  Ambassador  of  God,  St.  Paul  not  only 
sought  to  bring  his  fellow  men  to  the  obedience  of 
the  Gospel,  but  he  also  endeavored  to  induce  them 
to  a  cheerful  submission  to  order  and  civil  govern- 
ment. These  duties  he  urged,  by  motives  of  expe- 
diency and  of  religious  obligation,  on  the  grounds, 
that  both  religion  and  government  were  the  ordi- 
nances of  God,  designed  for  the  promotion  of  virtue 
and  happiness ;  having  appropriate  spheres  of  ope- 
ration and  influence,  and  the  highest  claims  upon 
Christians  for  their  faithful  observance ;  the  one  as 
the  special  guslrdian  of  their  temporal  and  secular 
interests,  and  the  other  of  their  spiritual  and  ever- 
lasting felicity.  This  view  of  the  subject  adds  a 
high  and  holy   sanction  to  the  authority  of  civil 


government,  and  jusdy  entides  Christianitj  to  the 
respect  and  love  of  the  human  race. 

To  express  this  respect,  and  gratefully  to  recog- 
nize Divine  Providence  in  the  conduct  and  desUny 
of  all  human  afiairs  and  governments,  we  are  now, 
after  the  example  of  pious  ancestors,  assembled  in 
this  consecrated  temple  to  present  thank-offerings 
for  his  abundant  mercies  to  our  land,  and  devoutly 
to  seek  his  aid  for  the  rulers  and  his  blessing  for  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  commencement  of  a  new  political  year,  when 
its  duties,  responsibilities,  and  untried  vicissitudes, 
lie  before  us,  seems  to  be  a  time  marked  by  nature 
and  set  apart  by  devotion,  to  pause  a  moment  from 
the  cares  of  oflSce  and  the  conflict  of  party  and 
worldly  feelings,  and  give  ourselves  to  serious  re- 
flection. Let  us,  therefore,  my  friends,  avail  our- 
selves of  this  favorable  season  to  inquire  into  the 
connection  which  should  be  preserved  between  reli- 
gion and  government,  and  to  consider  the  advanta- 
ges of  popular  governments  and  the  dangers  to 
which  they  are  exposed. 

Revealed  Religion  has  engaged  the  best  feelinsrs 
and  the  noblest  exertions  of  the  most  distinguished 
benefactors  of  the  world,  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  Holy  men  have  spoken  as  they  were  mov- 
ed   by    the    Divine    Spirit,    and    performed    works 


which  uone  others  could  accomplish,  in  confirma- 
tion of  its  truth  and  the  benignity  of  its  character. 
And  in  after  times  it  has  numbered  among  its  de- 
voted friends  the  immortal  names  of  a  Newton,  a 
Boyle,  a  Locke,  a  Hale,  an  Addison,  a  Milton  and 
a  Washington,  with  a  host  of  others,  who  have  shed 
a  lustre  on  the  ages  and  countries  that  gave  them 
birth.    Nor  has  civil  government  been  less  remark- 
able for  the  eminent  talents  devoted  to  its  investi- 
gation, and  the  exalted  patriotism  employed  in  its 
service.     Among   the   most  celebrated  of  ancient 
legislators  were  Moses,  of  the  Hebrews ;  Trisme- 
gistus,  of  the  Egyptians ;   Pythagoras,  of  the  Gre- 
cians; and  Solon,  of  the  Athenians  and  Romans; 
and  in  modern  times  the  most  illustrious  conquer- 
ors,  philosophers,   christians,   and    philanthropists, 
have  given  their  united  aid  to  the  support  of  civil 
government.      Notwithstanding   these    masters   of 
science,  these  ornaments  of  the  schools   have  so 
fully  established  the  authority  and  utility  of  religion 
and  government ;  yet  the  subject  of  their  connec- 
tion has  been  left  greatly  perplexed,  and  occasioned 
much  division  of  opinion.     Although  it  has  been 
generally  admitted,  that  there  should  be  a  political 
union  of  Church  and   State,  yet  it  has  not  been 
agreed,    whether    the     State    should    govern    the 
Church,  or  the  Church  rule  the  State. 
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Artful  and  ambitioas  men,  perceiving  that  reli- 
gion and  government  were  the  two  mighty  engines 
by  which  the  world  is  moved,  have  sought,  by  unit- 
ing their  potent  influence  to  exert  the  most  power- 
ful sway,  at  once,  over  the  minds  and  the  bodies  of 
their  fellow  men.  Most  of  the  governments  of  the 
East,  and  of  modem  Europe,  have  made  religion 
the  mere  handmaid  of  the  state,  assumed  the  prero- 
gative of  defining  its  doctrines,  dictating  its  forms, 
and  regulating  its  administrations — have  constituted 
the  Chief  Magistrate  the  «'  Head  of  the  Church," 
the  "  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  and  the  "  Vicegerant  of 
the  Majesty  of  Heaven;"  and  thus  employed  its 
benign  influence  over  the  consciences,  hopes,  and 
fears  of  men,  for  the  glory  of  their  thrones,  the 
splendor  of  their  courts,  the  wealth  of  their  £auni- 
lies,  and  the  enforcement  of  arbitrary  laws.  By 
this  unhallowed  prostitution  of  its  power,  this  most 
degrading  employment  of  its  influence,  the  holy, 
peaceful,  and  Heaven-descended  Religion  of  the 
Son  of  God  has  been  made  to  minister  at  the 
altars  of  pride,  ambition,  and  oppression ;  and  to 
sanction,  by  her  perverted  and  approving  voice,  the 
most  unholy  and  desolating  wars,  and  the  most 
cruel  and  bloody  persecutions. 

The  papal  power,  although   it  approved  of    the 
union,  reversed  the  order,  placing  the  church  at  the 


head,  and  making  the  state  subservient  to  her  will. 
Hence  the  popes,  when  at  the  zenith  of  their  power 
and  worldly  glory,  claimed  to  be  "  the  supreme  leg- 
islators of  the  church  universal,"  "  arbiters  of  the 
fate  of  kingdoms  and  empires,"  and  the  ^^  supreme 
rulers  of  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  earth."  Un- 
der this  order  of  things  the  noblest  patriotism,  the 
most  sacred  claims  of  justice,  the  glory  of  the  state, 
and  the  liberty  of  man,  were  sacrificed  at  the  shrine 
of  pontifical  supremacy  and  ecclesiastical  domina- 
tion ;  and  thus  government,  designed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  liberty  and  equal  rights,  was  made  the  in- 
strument of  the  most  degrading  and  oppressive  des- 
potism that  ever  scourged  human  society.  This  as- 
sumption of  the  church,  this  perversion  of  ecclesi- 
astical power,  this  fruitful  source  of  moral  and  po- 
litical evils  has  led  some  unreflecting  politicians  to 
discard  the  proper  and  legitimate  influence  of  reli- 
gion upon  the  civil  and  moral  interests  of  communi- 
ty. But  if  this  conclusion  be  just,  it  follows  that 
Christians  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  civil 
government ;  for  that  also  has  been  perverted  by 
ambitious  tyrants  ;  doctrines  which  if  adopted, 
would  cause  the  tide  of  civilization  to  roll  back 
upon  the  ages  of  barbarism ;  and  instead  of  the 
beautiful  temple  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  we 
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to  witness  the  change  of  empires,  the  passing  away 
of  the  earth  and  heavens,  and  the  unfolding  scenes 
of  eternity ;  there,  with  more  than  mortal  rapture, 
to  survey  the  exhibition  of  the  divine  perfections  in 
the  ever  mingling  joys  of  the  redeemed.  Such 
very  briefly  is  the  view  taken  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion ;  but  we  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  a 
moment's  reference  to  what  the  Grospel  has  already 
done  for  the  world.  Her  heavenly  presence  has 
banished  from  the  civilized  world  the  awful  specta- 
cle of  human  sacrifices,  and  forever  hushed  the  cries 
of  innocent  children  passing  through  the  fire  to  mo- 
lochs  of  cruelty  and  death.  Her  voice  has  sent  re- 
lease to  the  captive,  comfort  and  hope  to  the  pris- 
oner, and  aid  and  sympathy  to  the  poor,  sick  and 
dying  stranger  who,  in  the  best  days  of  heathenism, 
was  left  to  suffer,  despair,  and  die !  Her  benevo- 
lence has  extended  the  friendly  intercourse  of  na- 
tions, accelerated  the  progress  of  civilization,  and 
given  a  new  impulse  to  universal  improvement. 
Touched  by  her  own  spirit  her  followers  have  cher- 
ished the  warmest  personal  friendship,  and  the  most 
exalted  love  of  country,  in  noble  concert  with  the 
loftiest  good  will  to  the  human  race  ;  and  hence  en- 
lightened christians  have  ever  been  found  among 
the  most  constant  assertors  of  rational  liberty. 
Does  any  one  doubt  this  fact  ?     If  so,  he  is  referred 


%U[^licatuig  the  mercj  of  God  for  his 
-^vymen ;  to  the  hbtory  of  the  christians 
^-Ti  army ;  to  the  puritans  of  England  ; 
>»lgrims  of  our  own  countrj  ;  to  whose 
-ot  only  ourselves  but  the  world,  are 
ebted  for  the  past  and  present  triumphs 
Thus  does  christianilyf  in  eSectj  aid 
^f  civil  society  as  a  friendly  co-worker  ■ 
^er  by  virtue  of  any  political  alliance 
Ss  her  the  right  to  control  or  govern  the 

igiQ,  authority,  and  end  of  civil  govem- 
l  the  sphere  of  its  operations,  now  claim 
Some  writers  of  note  have  asserted  that 
nt  is  strictly  a  divine  institution  ;  that  its 
functions  are  prescribed  by  Deity ;  and, 
that  its  authority  is  never  to  he  resisted. 
;ain  consider  it  to  be  the  result  of  a  mere 
It  between  the  ruler  and  his  subjects  for 
being,  made  in  consequence  of  individual 
I  and  exposure,  and  for  mutual  safety,  which 
iolated  whenever  the  parties  please,  with 
innocence  as  it  was  made.  These  opin- 
extremes,  which  are  neither  supported  by 
nor  sound  reason.  The  scriptures  rec<^ize 
ence  of  government,  the  general  duties  of 
tes   and   citizens,  and   the  providence  of 
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God  over  them  ;  yet  they  leave  the  controversy 
about  its  origin  and  form  where  they  found  it 
While  the  benevolent  founder  of  Christianity  ac- 
knowledged the  right  of  the  Roman  Emperor  to  the 
civil  obedience  of  his  subjects,  by  directing  them  to 
"render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's," 
he  also  limited  his  power  by  saying  **  render  unto 
God  the  things  that  are  God's."  Jehovah  declares, 
"  by  me  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice ;" 
and  for  not  admitting  that  the  Most  High  ruled  in 
the  kingdoms  of  men,  and  set  up  over  them  whom- 
soever he  would,  the  proud  king  of  Babylon  was 
visited  with  the  loss  of  his  crown  and  kingdom,  and 
degraded  to  the  level  of  a  beast, — a  mirror  for  ty- 
rants. St.  Paul  exhorts  "  every  soul  to  be  subject 
to  the  higher  powers,  because  the  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God."  "  Whosoever,  therefore,  re- 
sisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God ; 
and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  condemnation. 
For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to 
the  evil."  And  another  of  the  inspired  penmen 
commands  that  we  "  submit  ourselves  to  every  or- 
dinance of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake  ;  whether  it  be 
to  the  king  as  supreme,  or  unto  governors  as  unto 
them  that  are  sent  by  him  for  the  punishment  of 
evil  doers,  and  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well." 
These  and  other  passages  which  might  be  quoted 


from  the  sacred  writings,  set  forth  the  authority 
and  design  of  government,  and  the  general  duty  of 
Christians  to  render  it  their  obedience,  especially 
under  the  circumstances  attending  the  disciples  of 
those  early  days,  when  thl^y  were  a  small  minority 
in  the  community,  and  unjustly  reproached  with 
being  enemies  to  order  and  their  civil  rulers. 

The  above,  and  other  Scriptures,  have  been 
strangely  employed  to  support  the  extravagant  pre- 
tensions of  the  ^^  divine  right  of  kings,"  and  to  en* 
force  the  justly  odious  doctrine  of  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance,  as  if  what  was  the  duty  of 
Christians,  while  they  were  only  a  handful  scatter^ 
ed  over  the  Roman  empire,  on  the  ground  of  expe- 
diency, would  be  their  duty,  as  a  matter  of  right 
and  the  decree  of  Heaven,  after  they  became  the 
great  majority  of  the  realm,  and  could  so  alter  the 
laws,  that  they  should  better  sustain  the  interests 
of  mankind.  In  reference  to  these  passages,  it  is 
proper  to  remark,  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  power  and  the  form  of  government ;  in  relation 
to  the  power,  it  is  called,  by  St.  Paul,  the  ordi* 
nance  of  God ;  and,  in  regard  to  its  modification, 
it  is  styled,  by  St.  Peter,  the  ordinance  of  man. 
He  that  ordained  the  existence  of  society,  has  also 
placed  in  it  a  supreme,  controlling,  and  irresistible 
power  ;    and  this  authority,  whether  exercised  by 
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tlie  whole  people,  or  by  them  rested  in  a  small 
nomber  or  a  single  individual,  is  the  same  power, 
and  required  bj  the  Deity  to  be  emjioyed  for  the 
same  ^ody  i.  e.,  the  public  good.  Whoever,  there- 
fore, is  clothed  with  the  power,  whether  he  be 
Christian  or  Pagan,  emperor,  king,  or  elective  re- 
presentative of  the  people,  while  so  invested,  and 
using  the  power  lawfully,  should  be  obeyed,  both 
for  the  sake  of  the  power,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
public,  for  whose  interest  it  is  employed.  To  infer 
from  the  above  passages  of  Scripture,  that  any  in- 
dividual, family,  or  class  of  mankind,  were  bom 
with  a  right  to  rule,  and  the  rest  bound  to  obey, 
would  be  the  height  of  absurdity,  as  it  would  es- 
tablish the  right  of  the  heathen  emperors  of  Rome 
to  have  forever  governed  the  Christians  of  that  em- 
pire by  their  successors  in  oflice,  than  which,  no- 
thing could  have  been  more  preposterous,  or  less 
conducive  to  the  progress  of  human  felicity. 

Exploding,  also,  the  opinions  of  those  who  place 
the  origin  of  civil  authority  in  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  people,  as^  in  most 
cases,  unfounded  in  fact,  and  of  dangerous  tenden- 
cy, we  accord  nnth  Paley  and  those  authois  who, 
with  better  reasons,  assign  it  to  the  "  will  of  God 
as  collected  from  expediency."  The  general  voice 
of  revelation,  and  the  benevolent  tendency  of  na- 
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tore,  unite  to  prove,  that  God  wills  the  greatest 
virtue  and  happiness  of  human  life ;  and  nothing 
can  be  better  attested  by  the  experience  of  ages, 
than  that  civil  society  conduces  to  that  end ;  and, 
therefore,  the  authority  of  government  originates  in 
the  will  of  God.  Though  the  Almighty  has  not 
designated  any  persons  for  rulers,  or  prescribed  any 
form  of  government,  yet,  in  his  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, he  has  conferred  on  the  people  the  right  of 
self-government  for  their  mutual  benefit.  Hence, 
the  people  are  the  fountain  of  power,  and  all 
right  to  make  or  administer  laws  for  them,  must 
be  delegated  by  them  for  that  purpose.  Thanks  to 
Heaven,  the  right  of  oppression  was  never  given ; 
the  tyran):  assumes  his  power,  that  he  may  be  the 
scourge  of  those  who  neglect  to  preserve  the  pre- 
cious gift  of  liberty.  If  liberty  be  once  lost,  or  in 
any  degree  diminished,  the  right  of  resistance  to 
the  powers  that  be,  however  oppressive,  is  one  of 
expediency  only,  proceeding  from  the  positive  claim 
of  the  people  to  be  free,  according  to  the  will  of 
God.  The  propriety  of  such  resistance,  therefore, 
must  always  depend  upon  the  capacity  to  efiect  its 
object  without  an  inconvenience  to  the  public  great- 
er than  that  already  felt  or  justly  apprehended.  To 
attempt  it  without  such  capacity,  would  only  in- 
crease the  evil  we  would  remedy,  and  so  be  rebel- 
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lion  against  the  will  of  Hearen ;  for  tlie  authority 
of  the  ruler,  and  the  obligation  of  the  subject,  de- 
pend alike  on  the  will  of  God,  or,  what  b  the  same 
thing,  the  public  good.  If  the  power  be  so  admin- 
istered, as,  all  things  considered,  to  promote  the 
public  welfare,  then  it  should  be  obeyed ;  and  if 
resistance  \i^ll  be  a  public  blessing,  then  that  be- 
comes a  duty,  but  not  otherwise.  Now,  if  it  be 
asked,  who  shall  be  the  judge  of  this  expediency, 
the  answer  is, — "  Every  man  for  himself." 

Among  the  most  essential  blessings  to  be  secured 
to  the  body  politic,  is  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  To  effect  this  in  a 
free  state,  the  power  and  wisdom  of  all  are  made 
to  protect  each  in  the  possession  of  all  his  rights  of 
person,  property,  and  promotion, — in  all  such  en- 
terprises, pursuits,  and  enjoyments,  as  are  not  in- 
compatible with  the  public  happiness,  and  especial- 
ly in  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  the  more  sacred 
rights  of  religion,  conscience,  private  judgment,  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  he  demeans  himself  as  a  good  citizen.  To  de- 
cide what  religion  is  true  or  what  false,  what  con- 
science should  approve  or  what  it  should  reprobate, 
what  opinions  should  be  cherished  or  abandoned,  is 
not  the  prerogative  of  government,  but  of  him  who 
jbiows  the  hearts  of  men,  and  the  secret  motives  of 
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their  actions.  Nor  may  it  attempt  to  judge  of  ac- 
tions in  any  other  light  than  that  in  which  they  af- 
fect the  temporal  and  political  interest  of  society. 
The  principal  means  by  which  government  may  ad- 
vance public  happiness,  are  the  encouragement  of 
intelligence,  industry,  mutual  respect,  and  love  of 
country,  among  all  ages,  conditions,  and  professions 
of  the  community,  and  the  suppression  of  idlenessi 
profligacy,  intemperance,  ambition,  and  revenge. 
These  measures  may  be  advanced  by  plans  of  gen- 
eral and  national  improvement,  by  the  enactment  of 
wise  and  salutary  laws,  and  the  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  justice  ;  and,  if  legislators  and  rulers  add 
to  these  the  commanding  influence  of  personal  ex- 
ample, they  will  indeed  be  a  ^^  terror  to  evil  doers, 
and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well,"  and  greatly 
promote  the  best  interest  of  the  public.  From  this 
imperfect  view  of  religion  and  civil  government,  in 
their  origin,  design,  and  sphere  of  action,  there  is 
manifestly  such  a  correspondence  between  them,  as 
qualifies  them,  in  their  independant  and  respective 
spheres,  to  co-operate  with  each  other  for  the  per- 
fect civilization,  refinement,  and  happiness  of  human 
society. 

The  spirit  of  the  Gospel  decidedly  favors  the 
popular  forms  of  government,  yet  she  has  never 
interposed  her  authority  on  that  subject;  but  ever 
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taoght  her  followers  to  be  good  and  faithfal  mem- 
bers of  ciril  society,  dwajs  preferrii^  eren  an  op- 
pressiTe  and  persecuting  goTemment  to  the  horrors 
of  anarchy. 

The  forms  of  gorenunent  hare  doabtless  grown 
out  of  the  character  and  genius  of  the  people.  The 
ancnhirated  and  barbarous,  hare  been  the  subjects 
for  despotism ;  the  more  enlightened,  hare  preferr- 
ed an  aristocracy,  while  the  still  mote  intelligent 
and  practicallj  rirtnous,  hare  adc^ed  the  pc^Milar 
form  as  most  iaroraMe  to  the  benevol^Bt  designs  of 
its  institution. 

From  these  general  speculations,  let  us  pass  to 
consider  our  own  firee  and  ha|^j  institutions,  theb 
advantages,  and  the  dangers  to  which  thej  are  ex- 
posed. Our  fathers,  who  originated  them,  emigrat- 
ed from  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe. 
Thej  brought  with  them  the  fruit  of  much  experi- 
ence. They  had  seen,  that  despotism  was  only  to 
be  preferred  to  anarchy  :  and  that  monarchy*  unre- 
strained by  any  thing,  saye  a  constitution  of  the 
monarch's  own  framing  and  giying,  was  to  be  re- 
garded chiefly  as  a  remedy  for  the  greater  eyil  of 
ciyil  discord.  They  had  beheld  ancient  republics 
torn  by  personal  ambition*  local  interest,  and  law- 
less factions ;  and  liberty  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
party    yiolence.      Painful    experience    had    shown 
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them  the  horrors  of  the  long,  cruel,  and  bloody 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  church  and  the 
state,  which  had  spread  desolation  over  some  of  the 
fairest  parts  of  the  world.  Their  eyes  had  beheld 
the  tyrant  boldly  mount  the  thrones  of  the  Caesars 
and  of  God,  fasten  his  chains  upon  the  hands,  the 
feet,  and  the  consciences  of  men,  and  place  his 
mark  in  the  hands  or  on  the  foreheads  of  the  high 
and  low,  the  rich  and  poor;  from  whose  bondage 
the  shock  of  the  reformation  had  but  partially  re-* 
leased  the  states  and  the  people  of  Europe.  With 
all  this  experience,  with  spirits  unbroken  by  oppress 
siont  and  souls  fired  with  the  Ioto  of  civil  and  relig- 
ious freedom,  they  left  their  homes  and  the  sepul-t 
chres  of  their  fathers,  took  their  wives  and  children 
and  fled,  like  the  patriarch  Abraham,  to  a  land  they 
had  never  seen. 

They  came  not  here  to  usurp  the  rights  of  con- 
science and  of  freemen;  no,  they  came  to  secure 
these  blessings  to  their  children.  They  came  not 
to  conquer  tyrants ;  it  was  to  plant  the  tree  and 
build  the  temple  of  liberty  for  their  descendants; 
and  to  train  up  their  sons  and  daughters  in  the  hab- 
its of  piety,  virtue,  subordination  and  self-govern- 
ment* They  stood  on  these  shores,  in  the  midst  of 
a  vast  wilderness,  the  sojourners  of  a  moment; 
while    their    descendants    were    to    remain    here 
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through  the  lapse  of  future  ages.  They  liTed  not 
for  themselves,  they  lived  for  their  children.  Un- 
dismayed by  danger,  unwearied  by  hardship,  and 
guided  by  a  peculiar  foresight,  they  laid  here  the 
broad  foundations  of  political  and  religious  liberty 
for  a  new  world. 

In  what  other  instance,  in  the  history  of  man, 
has  a  government  been  established  by  such  men? 
Men  of  such  intelligence  and  experience?  So  ex- 
empt from  all  motives  to  selfishness  and  ambition, 
as  were  the  founders  of  our  republic  ?  Or,  where 
else  can  we  look  for  a  government,  whose  checks, 
balances  and  provisions,  afford  such  security,  and  at 
the  same  time  such  freedom  to  the  citizen?  In  its 
adoption  and  construction,  their  piety,  patriotism, 
and  wisdom,  contemplated  the  following  advanta- 
ges, and  guarded  against  the  dangers  to  which  they 
foresaw  it  would  be  exposed  in  its  progress. 

They  believed  that  a  government,  where  the  su- 
preme power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  people ; 
where  the  interests  of  each  was  protected  by  the 
foresight  and  strength  of  all ;  and  where  the  laws 
were  framed  by  the  concentrated  wisdom,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  combined  virtue  of  the  whole  body 
politic,  would  be  most  conformed  to  the  Divine 
Will.  Of  this  fact  they  were  convinced,  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  Governor  of  the   Universe 
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had  actually  deposited  this  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  and  made  them  responsible  for  its  prop- 
er exefcise ;  so,  that  although  they  should  delegate 
the  power  to  others,  they  could  never,  with  it, 
transfer  their  responsibility.  Therefore  they  could 
not  doubt,  that  a  system  of  polity,  founded  on  these 
principles,  would  be  blessed  of  God.  In  their  esti- 
mation a  popular  government  was  not  more  in  unisk 
on  with  the  divine  pleasure,  than  it  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  human  happiness.  Is  it  not  most  evi- 
dent, that  an  enlightened  and  virtuous  people,  in 
making  laws  for  themselves,  will  consult  their  own 
safety  and  welfare  ?  And  that  those,  who  adminis- 
ter them,  being  their  immediate  and  responsible 
agents,  will  be  most  likely  to  mingle  clemency 
with  justice  in  their  administration?  Here  the 
magistrate  and  the  legislator  are  subjects  of  the 
laws  they  make  and  administer ;  which  leaves  little 
space  for  oppression,  and  offers  but  slender  induce- 
ment for  unlawful  ambition.  And  not  only  so,  but 
where  every  man  is  the  lawful  guardian  of  his  own 
and  the  public  welfare,  there  is  also  the  most  pow- 
erful inducements  for  the  developement  of  the  hu- 
man intellect,  the  love  of  country,  and  of  self-re- 
spect ;  there,  every  power  of  the  mind,  in  every 
man,  is  put  upon  its  utmost  stretch  to  promote  the 
public  weal,  by  which  alone  the  happiness  of  indi- 
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▼idoads  is  to  be  secured:  there,  in  the  conflict  of 
personal  and  local  interests  and  in  their  adjustment 
with  the  public  claims,  mind  meets  mind  in  amica- 
Me  and  unrestrained  effbit :  and  hence  that  expan- 
sion of  the  public  mind,  and  the  wide  range  of  im- 
provement, which  ever  mark  the  progress  of  liberty. 

Minds  thus  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  own 
energies,  will  also  be  prepared  for  the  most  du>- 
lough  cultivation  of  all  the  useful  arts  of  life.  For, 
being  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  the  government  of 
their  countrr,  thev  will  be  deeplv  interested  in  the 
cultivation  of  every  practical  science,  which  can  im- 
prove their  value  and  will  esteem  the  revenue  of  soch 
improvement  better  than  that  of  silver  and  gold.  With 
these  qualifications,  and  under  a  government,  which 
opens  to  each  citizen  all  the  avenues  to  preferment, 
wealth,  and  happiness :  every  Justifiable  enterprise 
will  be  resorted  to-  every  region  of  improvement 
explored,  every  source  of  comfon.  thrift  and  wealth, 
opened :  and  industry,  the  parent  of  virtue,  always 
meet  its  ample  reward. 

Another  very  important  source  of  human  felicity, 
the  natural  affections,  will  be  greatly  cherished  and 
extended,  by  a  republican  government.  From  its 
genius,  it  removes  all  distinction  between  the  oldest 
and  the  other  sons  of  the  family,  and  between  the 
sons  and  the  daughters,  making  them  all  equal  in- 
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heritors.  By  this  excellent  provision,  the  natural 
affections  of  the  parent  are  not  diverted  in  their 
course  from  any  of  his  offspring,  nor  their  affections 
towards  him  weakened  by  an  unequal  division  of 
property ;  and  also  a  very  fruitful  cause  of  jealousy 
between  the  members  of  the  same  family,  is  forever 
removed,  and  the  filial  gratitude  of  the  youthful 
mind  excited  and  cherished.  Thus,  every  well 
regulated  family  becomes  what  it  should  be,  a 
little,  but  genuine  republic  in  principle,  a  school 
for  moralists,  and  a  nursery  for  patriots.  And  ia 
these  native  and  genuine  affections  of  the  heart, 
properly  directed,  will  be  found  the  origin  of  do- 
mestic happiness  and  of  national  glory.  It  more- 
over generates  an  enlightened  and  expansive  hu- 
manity. Where  there  are  no  distinct  and  privileged 
classes  acknowledged  by  the  laws,  and  no  entailed 
estates;  where  all  are  equal  in  their  rights,  and 
equally  liable  to  misfortune ;  there,  every  member 
of  society  must  naturally  feel  an  interest  in  all  suit- 
able provisions  for  the  exercise  of  humanity  and  the 
generous  sympathies  of  the  heart. 

Such  a  people  will  cherish  and  support  charita- 
ble institutions,  spread  over  their  statute-books  the 
spirit  of  humanity  and  clemency,  and  exercise  a 
diffusive  benevolence  to  their  fellow-men  of  every 

nation  and  kindred  ;    thus,  giving  to   the    world  a 
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practical  illustration  of  the  happy  influeace  exerted 
on  society,  by  the  exalted  sentiment,  that  all  men 
are  brethren.  Thus  does  our  praiseworthy  govern- 
ment tend  to  perfect  the  social  principle,  and  to 
secure  the  greatest  happiness  of  society.  For, 
while  it  imposes  equal  burthens  and  gives  equal 
privileges  to  the  citizens,  it  also  requires  all  contro- 
versies to  be  settled  by  appeals  to  right,  and  not  to 
strength.  Men  will  yield  to  its  authority,  because 
it  is  of  God  ;  and  submit  to  its  requisitions,  because 
they  tend  to  their  own  and  the  public  welfare. 
They  will  delight  to  honor  those  who  administer  it, 
because  they  are  their  brethren,  selected  for  their 
distinguished  virtue,  talents  and  patriotism.  And, 
as  it  prevails  through  the  earth,  it  will  prove  the 
successful  antidote  against  all  persecution  and  op- 
pression; chains  and  fetters  will  fall  off  at  its 
approach,  and  the  sufferings  of  humanity  be  re- 
dressed. And  thus  will  free  government  prove 
itself  an  efficient  auxiliarv  to  the  benign  reliffion 
of  the  Gospel,  which  seeks  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
salvation  of  the  world. 

Here  let  us  pause,  to  notice  the  dangers  to  which 
this  best  of  governments  is  exposed. — Startle  not, 
my  friends,  at  the  mention  of  dangers  :  to  appre- 
hend ihem  is  often  to  be  secure.  Do  voa  ask  vhat 
those  dangers  are  r  this  is  ihe  answer.     The  great 
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danger  is,  that^  from  the  imperfection  of  our  nature, 
we  shall  depart  from  its  spirit  and  simplicity,  as  we 
advance  in  wealth  and  power.     On  the  one  hand, 
this  may  be  done  (God  grant  it  never  may  be)  by 
the  union  of  "  church  and  state,"  from  motives  of 
ambition,  that  we  may  have  a  powerful  government 
for  war,  and    an    imposing    religion    to    gratify  a 
national   vanity.     On    the  other,  from  motives   of 
licentiousness,  the  people  may  give  themselves  up 
to  infidelity,  and,  forgetting  that  ^*  the  powers  that 
be  are  ordained  of  God,''  make  shipwreck  of  their 
liberty.     Hence,  religion  and  government  must  be 
supported,  but  not  politically  united  ;  for  they  origi- 
nated in  the  benevolence  of  Deity,  and  have  their 
appropriate  and  independent  spheres  of  influence. 
The  one  regards  human  actions  principally  in  rela- 
tion to  their  tendency  and  effect  upon  society — the 
other  with  reference  to  the  motives  or  principles 
from  which  they  proceed  ;  the  one  rewards  virtue 
and  punishes  vice  only  in  this  life  and  in  relation  to 
the  body — the  other  extends  them  to  the  soul  and 
to  futurity. 

It  is  in  vain  to  reason,  that  selfishness  in  one 
man  will  check  the  selfishness  of  another;  that 
the  conflicting  interests  of  different  sections  of  the 
country  will  always  successfully  balance  each  oth- 
er, and  the  ambition  and  violence  of  one  party,  by 
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the  ambition  and  violence  of  another,  be  made  to 
subserve  the  interest  of  community.  Never,  yet, 
has  a  nation,  governed  by  policy,  without  principle, 
and  a  high  sense  of  responsibleness  to  God  for  their 
religious,  moral,  and  political  conduct,  been  long 
free ;  for,  nothing  but  the  fear  of  God,  strengthen- 
ing the  sanctions  of  the  law,  can  tame  those  violent 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  which  have  so  often 
shaken  the  most  extensive  kingdoms  to  their  cen- 
tre, and  overturned  the  most  powerful  empires. 
Let  us,  therefore,  as  republicans,  remember,  that 
as  the  rain  and  the  sunshine  of  heaven  are  necessa- 
ry to  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  so  are  religion  and 
order  to  the  prosperity  of  the  republic. 

Another  danger,  to  vvhich  liberty  is  exposed  in  a 
great  community,  is  the  neglect  of  the  means  of 
general  intelligence  among  the  people.  Although 
this  danger  is  far  distant,  yet  it  should  be  guarded 
against  by  a  regular  support  of  our  universities,  col- 
leges, academies,  lyceums  and  public  schools,  espe- 
cially our  public  schools,  the  pride  and  ornament  of 
New  England.  For,  there  have  not  been  wanting 
examples  of  the  loss  of  liberty  in  nations  having 
richly  endowed  universities,  learned  philosophers, 
poets,  orators,  and  statesmen.  It  will  not  have 
escaped  your  notice,  that,  with  the  density  of  popu- 
lation, the  consequent  division  of  labor,  the  inrrejis- 
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ed  facility  for  amusements,  and  those  extensive 
plans  of  enterprize,  which  will  be  resorted  to  hy 
certain  gifted  minds,  there  will  naturally  be  a  ten- 
dency, on  the  part  of  many,  to  neglect  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children ;  and  on  the  part  of  others,  to 
monopolize  it,  as  the  means  of  conferring,  on  their 
offspring,  a  desirable  distinction.  Against  this  ten- 
dency, we  are  admonished  to  provide  a  remedy  in 
the  laws,  the  customs,  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
people.  Again,  freedom  is  menaced  by  a  lax  and 
loose  state  of  the  public  morals.  The  very  life- 
blood  of  a  republic  is  virtue,  private  and  public  vir- 
tue, practised  by  the  aged  and  the  young,  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  On  this  all-important  subject,  the 
laws  should  have  a  constant  bearing,  and  the  public 
mind  be  kept  alive  to  its  vital  importance. 

Another  enemy  is  party  violence.  Among  a  free 
people  there  will  necessarily  be  parties,  from  an 
honest  difference  of  opinion  on  subjects  of  great 
national  interests,  and  these  parties  while  properly 
governed  will  be  the  watchful  guardians  of  liberty ; 
but  when  they  become  violent  and  lose  sight  of  the 
public  weal  in  the  pursuit  of  party  advancement, 
then  the  republic  is  in  danger.  These  differences 
should  always  be  investigated  in  the  spirit 
of  amity,  and  adjusted  by  a  feir  and  honor- 
able   compromise.     All    parties    should    acknowl- 
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edge  the  people  as  umpire,  and  trast  that  when  en- 
lightened they  will  equitably  decide  between  them ; 
and  therefore  all  menace  should  be  seriously  repro- 
bated as  tending  to  bring  society  back  to  a  state  of 
barbarism.  The  genius  of  a  popular  gOFemment 
requires  of  individuals  and  parties  that  they  care- 
fiiUy  avoid  a  selfish  and  narrow  spirit,  lay  aside  lo- 
cal and  sectional  prejudices,  and  be  governed  at  the 
polls  and  in  the  halls  of  legblation  by  a  liberal,  con- 
ciliatory and  patriotic  policy ;  and  that  those  who 
are  elevated  to  office  should  be  distinguished  for 
their  capacity,  integrity,  and  the  love  of  their 
"whole  country." 

The  last  and  greatest  of  the  evils  which  demand 
our  consideration,  is  a  desire  for  innovation  so  com- 
mon to  free  and  prosperous  communities.  Though 
in  defective  governments  the  work  of  reform  may 
be  very  desirable,  yet  in  ours  it  seems,  in  a  good 
degree  to  be  one  of  supererogation.  Wise  men 
will  judge  whether  in  this  age  of  ^^  nullification," 
of  ^'  meetings  and  conventions,"  and  of  appeals  to 
the  '^  ballot  boxes ;"  the  most  alarming  sign  of 
"  the  times,"  be  not  this  very  inordinate  thirst  for 
innovation  ?  The  genius  of  restlessness  which  has 
hitherto  walked  in  darkness,  now  shows  itself  at 
noon  day,  and  under  the  pretence  of  improvement 
threatens  our  fairest  institutions.     The  militia,  ouce 
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the  pride  and  boast  of  the  nation,  must  now  be 
abolished  ;  the  whole  system  of  debt  and  credit  by 
which  the  commerce  of  the  world  is  carried  on,  an- 
nulled ;  the  constitution  itself  subjected  to  essential 
alterations,  so  as  to  conform  to  the  present  state  of 
society.  Ancient  doctrines  must  be  rejected  and 
like  ^^  old  leaven  "  purged  away.  Such  has  been  the 
"  developement  of  intellect "  that  fractions  have  be- 
come *<  units"  and  parties  divided  into  parties ;  per- 
sons of  confirmed  habits  of  idleness  become  cham- 
pions of  <^  working  men,"  and  rapacious  aspirants 
clamorous  for  retrenchment.  Let  this  thirst  for  im- 
provement go  on,  let  knowledge  advance  with  such 
rapid  strides  for  a  generation  more,  and  our  most 
valued  institutions  would  wither  as  before  the 
noxious  sirocco  from  the  burning  desert.  This 
"  advance  of  philosophy,"  this  '*  march  of  mind" 
continued,  would  soon  conduct  us  to  the  brink  of 
ruin.  Does  not  this  restless  spirit  merit  the  rebuke 
of  public  opinion  ?  Does  not  our  safety  most  man- 
ifestly lie  in  a  firm  adherence  to  venerable  usages 
and  tried  laws,  and  in  clinging  to  our  excellent  con- 
stitution, rather  than  its  improvement  ? 

We  should  not  be  unreasonably  attached  to  what 
is  ancient ;  yet  we  should  certainly  adhere  to  well 
proved  institutions  until  we  have  the  strongest  evi- 
dence that  better  ones  can  be  substituted.     It  is 
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readily  and  cheerfully  granted  that  there  hare,  during 
the  last  half  century,  been  great  advances  made  in 
science  and  the  arts.     Nevertheless  does  not  every 
man  know  that  the  greatest  performances  have  in 
no  small  degree  grown  out  of   the   spirit  of  the 
times  in  which  they  were  performed.     Inspired  by 
the   spirit  of   his   times,   Homer   composed   those 
poems  which  have  continued  the  admiration  of  the 
world.     Inspired  by  their  times,  Demosthenes  and 
Tully  displayed  an  eloquence  at  which  noodern  ora- 
tors have  aspired  in  vain.     Jefferson   penned  the 
declaration  of  independence,  yet  that  immortal  per- 
formance owes  much  of  its  merit  to  the  occasion 
which  calltxi  it  forth.     Our  fathers  framed  our  ad- 
mirable oo!)stitutions  and  republican  forms  of   gov- 
rninioiu.  under  the  influence  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stnnces  whK^h  markeil  their  dav,     Ther  were  bred 
in  the  sohiV^l  v^f  (politics.     The  science  of   govem- 
meni  wus  the  all  absorbing  theme  of  their   times, 
the  tojMo  of  the  agt\!  and  the  youn? :  in  private  cir- 
cles, in  publto  me^^tin^*  iukI  in  the  halls  of  leaisla- 
tn^iK  h  Tvv>k  the  lead.     With  them,  government  and 
iNMist  itu:K^:^.!  lair,  uert^  ihm   the   mere  dreams  of 
tht^  eKx^et :  ther  we:^^  sub;ecis  of  the  jravest  atten- 
iKmi  ,r.u?  KV»*.sk?eratro:i :  saSwts  cv^    which  depend- 
<^<  xSe^r  .?e,xr\-st  tuTc  :x  s:s  ,r.x?  iwxKiest  hfS>es- 

i\r  -X  n\VtK>tur\  >m:x-  ,\;i:vr>  S\jr  :h^  marks  of 
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giant  intellect,  made  familiar  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  liberty.  These  master  spirits  of  free- 
dom, were  the  men,  whose  patriotism,  valor,  and 
wisdom,  led  our  ancient  Commonwealth  to  indepen- 
dence, and  bequeathed  us  our  free  and  happy  insti- 
tutions of  government,  literature,  and  religion,  pol- 
ished .after  the  similitude  of  a  palace ;  and  respect 
for  their  memories,  and  a  religious  concern  for  the 
freedom  and  prosperity  of  our  country,  warn  us  to 
beware  how  we  mar  those  models,  given  us  for  the 
imitation  of  the  world.  Were  it  necessary  to  en- 
force the  admonition  to  guard  against  the  dangers 
to  which  free  governments  are  exposed,  you  might» 
my  friends,  be  cited  to  the  ruin  of  ancient  republics^ 
the  convulsion  of  modern  and  sister  states^  and  the 
recent  but  ineffectual  struggles  in  Europe  to  regain 
the  freedom  once  lost. 

Brethren,  although  we  "  thus  speak,"  yet  we 
hope  **  better  things  of  you," — things,  that  accom- 
pany the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  beloved  Com- 
monwealth and  country.  Faith  looks  through  the 
vista  of  future  ages,  and  beholds  the  long  line  of 
successive  generations  coming  up  to  follow  the 
footsteps  of  their  early  and  patriotic  sires ;  to  cultir 
vate  the  spirit  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  and  vigilantly  to  watch  and  de- 
fend their  altars  and  their  firesides.     She  views,  in 
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gion  can,  without  the  aid  of  the  civil  arm,  preserve, 
in  the  community,  a  sense  of  devotion,  without 
which  the  people  can  neither  be  truly  free  nor  truly 
happy.  The  result,  under  God,  depends  greatly 
upon  you.  Banish,  therefore,  from  your  minds, 
every  sectarian  feeling,  overcome  error  by  the  per- 
suasive power  of  divine  truth,  and  the  prejudice  of 
the  world  by  your  example.  The  eyes  of  all  are 
upon  you,  and  may  they  be  constrained  to  say, 
^*  these  are  the  men,  that  show  us  ^  the  way  of 
salvation.' " 
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SERMON. 


'<  THE  CHIEF  CAPTAIN  ANSWERED,  WITH  A  GREAT  BUM  OBTAINED  I  THIS 
FREEDOM  i  AND  PAUL  SAID,  BUT  I  WAS  FREE  BORN/' 

Acta,  S9d  chip.  SSth  T«rM. 

Though  the  Roman  state,  at  this  timei  retained 
no  vestige  of  its  fojmer  liberty,  it  was  still  the  boast 
of  the  Roman  citizen,  that  he  was  born  free.  He 
was  envied  and  respected  by  those  who  had  never 
possessed  this  freedom  as  a  birthright,  and  by  those 
who  had  bought  it  with  a  price.  As  soon  as  St. 
Paul  declares  that  he  had  inherited  this  distinction, 
the  very  sound  of  the  word  fills  the  soldiers  and  their 
tribune  with  dread.  They  unclench  their  grasp: 
they  unbind  his  chains :  their  manner  changes  at 
once  from  the  insolence  of  tyrants  to  the  humility 
of  slaves.  But  this  privilege,  so  longed  for  by  those 
who  do  not  possess  it,  is  too  often  under-estimated 
by  those  who  were  born  free.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  apostle  undervalued  it :  he  was  not  the 
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whole  depend  upon  the  conduct  of  the  people,  and 
held  every  one  directly  accountable  to  God.  It  is 
true,  that  the  system  was  imperfect ;  as  our  Savioar 
says,  much  was  allowed  them  on  account  of  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  forbidden  ;  but  every  thing  about  it  was 
preparatory  and  prophetic  ;  it  was  meant  to  lead  to 
something  better ;  and  it  was,  in  truth,  compared 
with  any  thing  else  which  then  existed,  a  light 
shining  in  a  dark  place^  till  the  day  should  dawn 
and  the  day-star  rise.  Whoever  will  consider  the 
Hebrew  constitution, — how  it  declared  that  the  pros- 
perity of  a  nation  consisted  not  in  the  grandeur  of 
its  monuments,  the  splendor  of  its  victories,  nor  the 
sweep  of  its  bounds; — how  it  provided  for  education, 
improvement,  and  the  arts  of  peace; — how  it  insisted 
on  a  sense  of  duty  in  every  man,  every  woman, 
every  family  and  every  tribe,  as  essential  to  the 
general  welfare,  will  admire  the  divine  wisdom  with 
which  the  foundations  of  that  state  were  laid,  and 
will  confess,  that  for  the  first  suggestion  of  a  free 
state,  we  are  indebted  to  religion. 

The  system,  of  which  we  see  the  cold  dawning 
in  the  Hebrew  state,  was  expanded  by  Christianity 
into  the  perfect  day.  Slowly,  however ;  for  though 
our  religion  contains  and  teaches  all  the  principles 
of  freedom,  it  was  long  before  its  moral  influences 


could  reach  the  hearts  of  men.  There  is  no  doubt, 
that  the  Christian  religion  has  always  been  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  an  equality  of  civil  rights.  When  it 
taught  men  that  kings  were  but  the  vassals  of  a 
mightier  power ;  when  it  taught  them  to  bow  the 
knee  to  God,  and  to  Him  alone ;  when  it  directed 
every  man  to  do  to  others  as  he  would  have  others 
do  to  him ;  it  was  teaching,  all  the  while,  the  les- 
sons of  freedom.  It  did  not  tell  its  disciples  to  with-* 
stand  oppressors,  because  it  removes  all  evils  by 
general  improvement,  not  by  direct  resistance ;  it 
did  not  show  them  how  to  exercise  civil  rights,  be- 
cause  they  did  not  possess  them.  Still,  ever  since 
the  star  in  the  east  first  rose,  the  vallies  have  been 
rising  and  the  mountains  sinking  low ;  every  man 
learns  that  he  is  his  own  master,  and  that  his  first 
allegiance  is  due  to  God :  those  who  have  this  feel- 
ing, and  power  to  act  upon  it,  will  call  no  man  mas- 
ter, and  are  at  once  substantially  free ;  and  our  re- 
ligion, by  teaching  this  truth,  has  sown  the  seed, 
which  is  ripening  into  a  harvest-home  of  liberty,  hu- 
manity, and  happiness  to  men. 

Neither  can  any  free  state  subsist  in  its  freedom, 
without  religion.  I  do  not  mean  religious  estab- 
lishments  and  forms.  By  religion,  I  understand  a 
knowledge  of  our  duty,  both  to  God  and  man ;  and 

since  Christianity  has  made  that  duty  plainer,  and 
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man  to  forget  or  abandon  hb  own  rights :  he  lennH 
ed  a  different  lesson  from  his  Master,  who,  when 
'Pilate  said  to  him  in  derision,  Wkai!  areyauakkigf 
then  ?  replied  with  unequalled  majesty,  Fes,  I  am  a 
king ! 

Those  who  are  bom  in  a  land  of  liberty,  regard 
freedom  as  a  very  simple  thing.  It  seems  to  them 
the  easiest  suggestion  of  nature,  the  first  dictate  of 
a  nation's  heart :  and  jret,  in  practice,  we  see,  that 
so  far  from  beiug  a  simple  attainment,  it  is  the  very 
last  result  at  which  ci?il  experience  arrives.  Noth- 
ing can  be  clearer  than  the  truth,  that  man  has  a  rij 
to  be  free ;  but  to  recx>ncile  liberty  with  order,- 
define  the  provinces  of  freedom  and  submission^ — ^to 
bring  a  million  different  wills  to  choose  the  one  right 
way  ; — how  to  do  this,  is  a  problem,  which  cannot  be 
solved  without  ages  of  time  and  hosts  of  intellectual 
power.  Wc  boast  that  we  have  solved  it  here ;  if 
so,  it  is  not  our  own  happy  discovery ;  it  is  the  result 
of  a  thousand  endeavors;  it  is  wrought  out  by  the 
efforts  of  all  generations ;  it  is  the  last  of  a  bright 
chain  of  experiments ;  and  there  are  almost  as  many 
steps  in  the  demonstration,  as  there  are  years  in  the 
age  of  the  world. 

It  is,  then,  not  an  easy  thing,  nor  a  trifling  privi- 
lege, to  be  free.  What  is  a  free  state  ?  It  is  one 
which  lives  under  the  government  of  laws  and  not 


of  men ;  it  is  one  in  which  all  are  equal,  as  respects 
their  civil  rights ;  it  is  one,  in  which  the  liberty  of 
each  is  abridged  as  little  as  possible,  and  his  respon- 
sibility extended  as  far  as  possible  ;  it  is  one,  which 
gives  the  widest  range  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
powers,  while  it  restrains  and  governs  injurious  pas- 
sions ;  it  is  one,  in  which  the  prosperity  of  the  state 
depends  upon  the  conduct  and  character  of  its  indi- 
vidual members,  and  therefore  each  is  held  directly 
responsible  to  the  Most  High.    The  materials  whichr 
form  the  fabric  of  a  free  state,  are  not  bound  to- 
gether by  external  force  ;  they  are  built  in  an  arch, 
where  every  stone  bears  its  part  of  the  burden,  and 
is  essential  to  the  firmness  of  the  whole.    While  each 
retains  its  place,  any  pressure  can  be  borne,  and  any 
shock  resisted ;  but  the  failure  of  any  affects  the 
stability  of  all :  let  any  one  be  un^und,  highest  or 
lowest,  key -stone  or  any  other,  it  loses  something 
of  its  power  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  elements 
and  the  waste  of  time. 

Now,  for  the  first  suggestion  of  such  a  state,  we 
are  indebted  to  religion.  The  Hebrew  common- 
wealth stands  alone  in  the  ancient  history  of  man. 
It  contained  some  of  the  essential  elements  of  a  free 
state ;  it  distributed  civil  rights  in  as  just  propor- 
tions as  it  then  could ;  it  allowed  no  one  to  injure 
or  oppress  another ;  it  made  the  prosperity  of  the 
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But  mow,  when  churches  regaid  themselTes  as  oor- 
porate  bodies,  with  chartered  rights,  and  with  intw- 
ests  distinct  from  those  of  other  men, — now,  when 
to  be  a  member  of  a  chnrch,  is  not  necossarilj  the 
same  thing  with  being  a  oonscientioiis  and  nai 
Christian, — now,  soch  an  union  wouM  be  death  to 
freedom,  and  must  be  firmly  resisted  bj  the  free. 
Draw,  then,  the  line,  broad  and  deep»  between 
Christianity  and  Christians;  between  Christianitj 
as  you  find  it  in  the  gospel,  and  Christianity  as  yea 
Vnd  it  in  die  conduct  and  lives  of  Christiaiis.  Dis- 
arm all  sects— our  own,  and  all  others— of  civil  pow- 
er as  sects,  for  it  cannot  be  trusted  in  our  hands ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  let  the  influence  of  Christ- 
ianity in  the  state— that  is,  in  the  men  who  are  the 
slate,— 4m  entire,  unresisted  and  almighty. 

I  have  said  so  much  of  religion,  because  I  propose 
to  speak  of  the  duties  and  dangers  of  those  who  are 
bom  free,  and  because  it  should  be  understood,  that 
all  our  duties  are  duties  of  religion.  In  our  civil 
and  public,  as  well  as  our  domestic  and  personal 
relations,  Christianity  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty,  and  reminds  him  that  he  must  answer  to 
God. 

First :  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  are  bom  firee, 
to  leam  the  worth  of  freedom.  We  undervalue  every 
privilege  which  we  possess ;  we  cannot  tell  how  to 
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estimate  it|  without  such  attentioii  as  many  will  not 
give^  or  such  hardship  and  privation  as  they  may 
never  know.  Freedom  is  to  the  spirit,  like  health 
to  the  frame;  no  other  blessing  can  be  enjoyed 
without  it.  When  the  sick  is  imprisoned  in  his 
chamber,  the  fool  says  in  his  heart,  <<  He  has 
attentions  and  a  luxurious  bed ;  what  can  he 
for  more  ?"  and  yet  every  breeze  whispers  to  him, 
what  a  privilege  it  is  to  be  abroad  in  the  open  fields 
of  nature :  every  waving  bough  beckons  him  out  to 
see  the^  glorious  world,  and  breathe  the  free  air  of 
heaven;  but  there  he  must  remain,  bound  to  his 
bed  of  torture,  constantly  reminded  of  blessings 
which  he  may  never  again  enjoy.  Have  we  never 
expressed  similar  surprise,  that  nations  should  rise 
against  oppression  ?  have  we  never  said  of  any  peo- 
ple, **  they  have  peace  and  plenty,  what  can  they 
wish  for  more  ?"  They  answer,  as  with  the  voice 
of  many  waters,  that  they  wish  for  that  liberty 
which  God  and  nature  gave  them  :  while  they  long 
for  it  without  hope,  or  while  they  are  sick  at  heart 
with  the  hope  deferred,  the  world  seems  to  them 
like  a  dungeon :  and  they  are  ready  to  be  baptized 
with  blood,  if  they  can  but  bear  the  name  of  free. 

If  our  fathers  understood  its  value  better  than  we, 
the  reason  was,  that  they  bought  it  with  a  great 
price.     When  they  left  the  house  of  bondage,  they 
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had  not  where  to  lay  their  head.  They  wore  com- 
pelled to  count  the  cost  of  freedom, — ^to  say  what 
they  would  give  in  exchange  for  it ;  they  bought  it 
with  exile  and  sorrow ;  tlicy  afterwards  redeemed  it 
with  blood ;  and  they  never  repented  their  choice, 
for  they  set  its  value  so  high,  that  they  determined 
within  themselves  that  it  was  better  to  sleep  under 
the  straw-built  shed — better  even  to  sleep  in  the 
dust,  than  not  to  be  free.  Thus  their  attachment 
to  liberty  became  a  deep  and  burning  passion ;  it 
^rcw  ardent,  strong,  and  almost  fierce  as  the  young 
eagle,  in  his  high  and  dreary  dwelling  among  the 
storms.  Is  it  so  at  the  present  day  r  This  attach- 
ment is  not  proved  by  the  dashing  of  bonfires,  nor 
the  glancing  of  b;inners;  the  bell  may  be  swung 
and  the  cannon  thunder,  long  after  there  has  ceased 
to  be  auv  mt-auin^  in  the  sounds  :  ihe  crowd,  with 
its  acclamatious.  niav  be  as  iudinerent  to  real  liber- 
ty,  a?(  the  child  u  ho  Ih.\u>  h;>  iiiile  drum.  For  free- 
dom is  indejviHicp.co  of  soul ;  it  is  an  intellectoai 
spirit  :  i;  is  at  aii  iiiue>  :§oivam  ^nd  thoughtful : 
wht^n  ch.uUnu:t\i.  it  is  st^rra  ano  hi^h  :  it  is  a  spirit, 
lh*"rt*UM\\  i;u  UKMre  likciv  lo  t^  icund  in  those  who 
arv  Ke.ui!UE  i:s  crv^^  and  tUihuri:  its  csiiues^  than  in 
^h^xse  who  eiiro\    tic   \K"t.v*,  ^xuxai  fc<  inem  in 
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If  liberty  were  license — if  freedom  were  the  ab-^ 
sence  of  restraint,  it  would  not  have  any  value ;  if 
would  not  be  an  object  of  desire,  but  of  dread.  But, 
so  far  from  this,  it  is  the  right  to  restrain  ourselves : 
it  is  the  right  to  do  what  we  believe  is  right ;  so  far 
from  releasing  us  from  obligation,  it  breaks  down 
every  power  that  stands  between  us  and  heaven; 
and  prevents  our  feeling  a  direct  responsibility  to 
God.  So  that  it  is  a  trust  rather  than  a  possession ; 
a  blessing  to  be  answered  for,  as  well  as  enjoyei^ 
And,  if  man  can  never  learn  its  importance,  till  he 
has  held  his  Kfe  and  fortune  at  the  pleasure  of  anotb* 
er — till  his  conscience  has  been,  as  far  as  it  can  be, 
under  the  direction  of  another's  will,  those  who  be* 
come  insensible  to  its  value,  must  not  complain,  if 
they  are  driven  through  the  same  stern  discipline 
again ;  for  they  will  need  and  deserve  to  be  worn  by 
the  continual  stroke  of  oppression^  drained  by  the 
demands  of  powerful  extortion,  and  trampled  under 
the  bloodshod  march  of  glory. 

The  second  duty  of  those  who  are  born  free,  is  to 
remember  their  responsibility  to  God.  Reason  and 
religion  both  say,  that  to  whom  much  is  given,  of  him 
shall  much  be  required.  Whatever  the  privilege 
may  be,  it  is  a  trust  confided  to  our  hands.  It  is  not 
ours;  it  is  given  with  conditions  and  directions, 
with  which  we  must  comply  :  our  obligation  enlarg- 
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es  with  our  power ;  the  owner  of  a  thomaad  taloBts 
has  a  thousand  times  as  much  to  answer  for  as  the 
owner  of  one.  In  lands,  where  the  private  man  has 
no  civil  influence, — ^where  he  cannot  make  his  voice 
heard  in  public  deliberations, — ^where  he  can  only 
bear  the  results,  and  not  direct  the  movements  of 
the  system,  he  is  no  more  responsible  for  the  action 
of  government  than  for  the  march  of  the  hosts  of 
heaven.  He  may  be  forgiven,  if  he  folds  his  hands 
and  acquiesces  in  what  he  cannot  alter.  But  it  is 
not  so  with  you.  Here,  every  man  is  responsible 
for  the  character  of  rulers  ;  for  the  effect  of  poblic 
measures;  for  the  actions  of  his  government;  for 
all  these  things  are  expressions  of  the  popular  will. 
It  is  not  enough  for  you  to  form  sentiments,  wishes, 
and  opinions ;  each  one  is  bound  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  affect  the  public  mind,  and  secure  the  pub- 
lic welfare ;  for  this,  like  all  other  duties  of  religion, 
is  an  active  dutv. 

But,  we  arc  too  ready  to  adopt  the  feeling,  if  not 
the  language  of  other  countries,  and  to  speak  of  our 
rulers  as  responsible  for  the  sute,  that  is.  as  respon- 
sible for  ourselves.  The  truth  is  directlv  the  re- 
verse;  we  are  ivs(x>nsiUe  for  tbem.  What  are 
your  rulers?  they  ar^  men — honored  men — whom 
you  entrust,  for  a  season,  with  the  exervise  of  vour 
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power.     They  do  u^n  go%  em  \  on ;    the v  are  the 
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means  by  which  you  govern  yourselves:  they 
breathe  your  spirit ;  they  do  your  pleasure ;  they 
cease  to  exist,  the  moment  your  verdict  is  against 
them.  Where,  then,  should  the  responsibility  rest  ? 
with  those  who  possess  a  delegated  power,  or  with 
those  who  possess  the  sovereign  power?  However 
wise  and  faithful  the  rulers  may  be,  the  people  have 
power  to  undo  all  that  they  have  done;  however 
excellent  the  measures  they  propose,  they  cannot 
take  effect,  till  they  bear  the  sign  manual  of  the 
sovereign.  You  have  power  to  affirm  or  reverse  their 
decisions ;  so  that  you  are  respohsible  for  your  ac- 
tions and  theirs  also,  and  they,  as  rulers,  only  for 
their  own. 

Is  it  well,  tlien — is  it  right,  to  show  the  indiffer- 
ence which  many  do  ?  is  it  not  their  duty  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  subject  of  public  men  and  measures—- 
to  ponder  well,  before  they  select  the  one,  or  set 
their  seal  upon  the  other  ?  When  acts  aie  passed, 
which  they  do  not  approve,  it  is  their  duty  to  sub- 
mit ;  when  men,  whom  they  do  not  approve,  are  set 
over  them,  it  is  their  duty  to  make  no  factious  op- 
position, but  to  support  them,  wherever  their  coo* 
science  will  allow.  But,  there  are  some,  who  say, 
that  they  care  not  for  these  things,  for  such  is  the 
excellence  of  our  system,  that  a  few  injudicious 
measures,  and  a  few  unworthy  men,  can  do  no  seri- 
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dos  harm.  What  do  fhcy  nitain,  by  tayfng^,  fl»t 
the  state  does  not  depend  on  men  ?  the  state  con- 
sists of  men ; — it  depends  wholly  on  men,  who  hoM 
their  destinies  in  their  own  bands.  It  is  true  that 
the  people  hold  (heir  rulers  responsible,  and  may 
rail  them  to  account  whenever  they  will  :  bat  if 
they  care  not  what  rulers  they  choose,  will  that  ac- 
count ever  be  exacted  ?  No  :  they  leave  too  mneh 
in  the  hands  of  their  rulers,  rather  than  too  little  ; 
and  if  these  are  unfit  men,  the  vessel  of  state  is  left 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves.  It  cannot 
drift  to  its  harbour  :  it  cannot  tell  its  own  bear- 
ings ;  it  cannot  find  its  own  way  throogh  the 
stormv  ocean  :  a  child  mav  guide  it  in  the  trade 
winds  :  but  when  the  sodden  tempest  rises,  unless 
the  best  hands  are  ready  at  the  helm,  it  will  founder 
in  the  heart  of  the  seas. 

The  third  important  duty  of  each  member  of  the 
State  is  to  remember  his  own  power :  to  remember 
how  much  he  can  do — how-  much  be  can  do,  as  an 
indiridual— to  affirct  the  public  wci£ure :  for  all  that 
he  can  do.  he  is  bound  to  do :  bis  respoosibaity  is 
measurrd  by  his  pi^irer.  But  how  does  it  happen, 
that  whenever  duty  i$  naned.  we  begin  to  bear  of 
the  weakness  oi  human  nature  r    That  same  natmr. 

wbieb  outruns  the  whiilirM  in  xae  chase  of  saoi. 

^^5ch  rasrn  like  a  saaMic  at  the  ffumiwt-i^U  of 
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glory,--^bicli  laughs  dagger  aud  doatk  to  ftconii 
when  its  least  passion  is  awakened, — becomes  weak 
as  childhood)  when  reminded  of  the  claims  of  dutjf 
Remind  man  that  he  has  power  to  do  something  for 
bis  country,  and  he  answers  that  the  reach  of  his 
arm  is  small ;  that  his  voice  cannot  be  heard  far ; 
that  he  can  make  no  wide  and  deep  impression  upoa 
his  fellow  men.  But  there  is  power  somewhere ; 
men  cannot  have  it  when  united,  if  they  have  it  not 
when  apart:  the  cords  which  compose  the  sheet-an- 
chor cabley  are  not  singly  as  frail  as  tlie  silkworm's 
thread.  Where  each  has  bis  portion  of  sovereignty, 
and  where  there  is  but  one  Power  above  him,  let  nq 
man  disclaim  his  duty. 

So  far  from  its  boing  difficult  for  an  individual  to 
exert  power  in  a  free  country,  it  is  the  greatest  dan-i 
ger  of  such  countries,  that  individuals  can  so  easily 
gain  power.  The  very  indifference  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  all  who  endeavor 
to  obtain  it.  If  they  are  ambitious,  they  will  flatter 
suspicion  to  sleep ;  they  will  secure  the  confidence 
of  the  people  by  wearing  a  disguise ;  and  when  they 
are  once  trusted,  they  will  make  the  state  neglect 
its  interests,  till  tbey  have  advanced  their  own. 
Whoever  desires  this  power  can  have  it.  It  requires 
not  talent,  but  address — a  kind  of  self«seeking  in- 
stinct,  like  that  which  belongs  to  some  of  the 


meanest  animals  in  natore.  What  story  does  tlie 
history  of  all  nations  tell  ?  it  assures  us,  that  while 
the  many  were  inattentive  to  their  rights  and  dotieSt 
their  power  was  gradually  made  over  to  the  hands 
of  one.  It  is  true  that  the  ambitious  do  not  always 
succeed ;  but  the  reason  is,  not  that  they  6nd  any 
difficulty  in  gaining  power,  but  that,  in  playing  their 
desperate  game,  they  sometimes  risk  it  on  the  chance 
of  a  single  throw,  and  thus  it  is  lost  forever. 

Can  it  be  that,  if  the  selfish  and  unprincipled  are 
uniformly  successful,  those  who  really  desire  the 
welfare  of  their  country  can  gain  no  power  ?    No ! 
such  is  not  the  order  of  nature.     They  may  not  be 
so  conscious  of  the  result  of  their  exertions,  because 
they  do  not  wish  to  bring  ail  those  results  home  to 
themselves :  liecause  thev  do  not  labor  for  them- 
seh'es.     StilL  evrry  good  man  exerts  a  power  on 
others^  the  extent  aud  importance  of  which,  he  does 
not  know.     There  have  been  more  instances  than 
one*  where  a  just  and  maiily  sentiment,  expressed 
with  ihe  energy  of  conTiction.  has  produced  a  wide 
and  uoop  cncct.    Thckse  n  ho  heard  it  hare  toid  it  to 
their  chiidrcn.  aixi  thev  ac>ia  to  theirs:  and  thus, 
woius  uiKch  }\a!S$e\i  ai  lao  same  oKNneni  from  the 
li^V!^  and  fxoni   the  msnd  of  his  who  spoke  them, 
iMi^e  ^>iie  di^^^u  iu:o  ihc  h<^rt5  oi  iSoosonds.  all  of 
nbivu  hji^v  Krea  Mrvick  w::.'^  irsc.r  imtli.  aa-l  have 
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made  them  a  maxim  of  their  lives.  No !  theie  it 
ample  power ;  confidence  alone  is  wanting ;  and 
yet  why  should  that  be  wanting,  when  we  know 
that  they  who  put  their  heart  into  any  exertioni 
always  carry  it  triumphantly  through. 

I  was  next  to  speak  of  the  dangers  of  those  who 
are  born  free.  I  might  say  at  once,  that  they  arise 
from  neglecting  these  duties.  Freedom  implies 
duties  as  well  as  blessings ;  and  they  who  neglect 
the  one,  cannot  long  enjoy  the  other. 

One  great  danger  is  that  of  indifference  to  our 
free  institutions.  It  is  evident,  that  some  of  our 
best  men  hold  themselves  apart  from  all  share  in  our 
civil  concerns.  I  do  not  refer  to  their  declining 
office ;  for,  whatever  may  be  the  courtly  language 
with  which  the  servants  of  the  people  address  their 
sovereign,  no  man  is  obliged  to  accept  an  office, 
when  its  duties  can  be  as  well  performed  by  another. 
I  refer  to  duties  which  no  one  can  discharge  by  dep- 
uty. Such  is  the  duty  of  sovereignty,  and  those  who 
retreat  from  all  interest  in  this,  are  doubtless  false 
to  their  trust.  For  by  so  doing,  they  leave  the  field 
open  to  the  ambitious  and  unworthy :  they  leave 
not  only  the  action  of  government,  but  all  institutions 
of  social  life,  at  the  mercy  of  others ;  they  surrender 
ail  their  establishments  of  benevolence,  charity,  and 
reform,  to  the  hands  most  likely  to  destroy  or  abuse 
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thMi ;  they  tee  stretmt  of  fiibe  and  depravuig 
timent  flowing  every  wheret  wilbout  making  a  single 
efibrt  to  heal  the  bitterness  of  thnir  waters ;  they 
see  a  power  constantly  growing  up  behind  the  thrane 
of  the  people's  sovereignty»  greater  than  the  throne 
itself,  and  yet  they  stand  apart,  looking  on  with  in- 
difierenco  or  disdain.  Perhaps  they  eren  advise 
others  whom  they  can  influence,  to  be  equally  for- 
getful of  their  duty. 

Do  they  say  that  by  taking  an  interest  in  such 
things  they  lose  their  serenity  ?  that  they  are  excited 
by  opposition,  and  depressed  by  seeing  the  success 
of  the  undeserving  ?  let  them  remember,  that  there 
never  yet  was  a  duty  of  any  importance,  which  could 
be  dischaiged  ivitbout  sacrifice,  self-denial,  and 
exertion.  But  it  is  only  when  men  engage  in  tiiese 
things  from  passion,  and  not  from  principle,  that 
they  are  thus  painfully  excited.  The  right  discha^ 
of  e%*erv  dutv  brinss  with  it  rest  to  the  soul ;  rest-^ 
not  resemblio^ir  the  repose  of  stagnation,  but  the 
calm,  self-purifying  action  of  living  waters.  But 
when  men  enter  upon  these  sul»iects  with  the  vio- 
lence of  passicHi :  when  they  consent  to  enlist  in  the 
rank  and  tile  of  party :  vi  hen  they  think  only  of 
party  oJjject*.  uiid  i'onset  their  dutr  as  chrtstans  and 
as  men,  then  taev  des^rvt^  to  suaifr :  and  their  in- 
junrd  c\^a5cjeiicc  a^imsv^  it>  own   i»n«£5.  M  kind- 


IiAg  thQM  fim  of  pmbm  wlwli  bwMM  ili«  slow 
torture  of  tlmr  souls* 

It  is  tniot  that  etery  womm  wiio  does  Im  dinj  is 
liable  to  be  slaadered ;  and  sock  attacks  are  paiafolt 
however  despicable  tbe  source  from  whidi  tbej 
proceed.  Bat  be^  who,  whea  oa  eartb,  endursd  all 
kinds  of  reTilingy  saidt  The  ihimgs  wkkk  proued  mU 
rfthe  wuntikj  they  defle  ike  nm.  A  man  cannot  he 
permaneotlj  injored,  hot  by  what  proceeds  from  bis 
own  moQth  and  his  own  hearu  For  your  slanderer 
depends  on  you,  to  make  good  his  chafes ;  unless 
you  choose  to  give  evidence  by  your  conduct  against 
yourself,  he  cannot  sustain  his  charges ;  they  may 
deceire  for  a  little  while,  but  they  will  pass  away. 
There  have  been  those  who  were  injured  by  slan-^ 
der ;  but  they  were  tliose  who  broke  out  into  uur 
governable  passion,  and  whose  passion  settled  down 
at  last  into  sullen  disdain  ;  they  have  been  injured, 
indeed;  but  they  have  done  against  themselves 
what  no  one  could  have  done  against  them.  There 
is  nothing  more  lofty,  than  the  native  independence 
of  the  human  soul.  No  man  has  any  power  over 
your  character  or  happiness,  except  what  you  choose 
to  give  him.  The  soul  may  be  lord  of  its  own 
castle,  if  it  will ;  it  can  look  down  with  calm  defir 
ance  on  all  the  enemies  that  surround  it :  unless  it 
will  descend  to  combat  with  them,  it  is  immeasura- 
blv  above  their  reach. 
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The  ascendancy  of  party  is  another  danger  of 
those  who  are  boru  free.  If  a  party  were  nothing 
but  an  association  naturally  formed  by  sympathy 
among  those  who  agree  in  opinion,  and  who  unite, 
in  order  to  spread  their  sentiments  by  free  and  fair 
discussion,  it  would  be  easier  than  it  is  now,  to  be- 
lieve all  that  we  hear  of  the  benefits  and  blessings 
of  party.  Such  parties  may  have  existed,  and  so 
long  as  the  good  of  the  country  is  their  chief  ol^ect 
of  desire,  their  results  may  be  harmless  and  happy. 
But  1  would  ask,  is  not  something  more  meant  by 
the  name,  party  ?  Do  you  not  understand  by  it  a 
combination  of  men,  who  are  marshalled  with  the 
discipline  of  an  army — trained  to  move  with  the 
submission  of  machines — and  kept  within  their 
ranks»  by  an  influence  equal  iu  power  and  soverity 
to  martial  law  ?  Do  those  who  are  thus  enlisted 
dare,  or  even  desire  to  think  for  themselves  ;  and  if 
any  one,  in  the  manly  exercise  of  his  duty,  forms  a 
sentiment  adverse  to  that  of  his  party,  will  he  be 
praised  lor  his  independence,  or  shot  as  a  deserter  ? 
If  ihen«  {>arty  may  be  an  engine  by  which  private 
judgment  is  prevented,  and  individual  energy  broken 
down:  if  the  whole  mass  may  receive  an  impulse 
from  a  single  {xiwerful  hand,  should  not  the  Iree  be 
t^^^r  u^ton  their  giiaiti,  that  the  interests  of  the  sute 
may  Uf>i  be  su^llowTd  in  tho«e  of  a  party  r     The 
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Roman  emperors  were  nothing  but  the  heads  of 
parties.  Their  subjects  did  not  feel  their  chains, 
because  they  gave  their  suffrages  as  in  better  days  ; 
and  being  permitted  thus  to  retain  the  forms  of 
freedom,  they  regarded  it  as  a  relief  to  pass  from 
under  the  tyranny  of  millions,  and  submit  to  the 
tyranny  of  one. 

I  know  that  parties  always  have  existed  and  al- 
ways will  exist  in  a  free  country.  But  must  men 
therefore  be  slaves  to  them  ?  can  they  not  answer 
every  good  purpose,  without  abridging  the  freedom 
of  individual  thought  and  action  ?  is  there  any  need 
of  their  alienating  those  whom  God  and  nature  had 
united,  so  that  they  stand  asunder  in  hopeless  dis- 
union, like  fragments  of  the  divided  rock  ?  is  it 
worth  while,  to  surrender  heart  and  hand,  mind  and 
soul,  to  the  dictation  of  party,  when  each  must 
answer  for  himself  to  God  ?  Let  us  use  them  as 
instruments  merely,  and  never  serve  them  as  mas- 
ters ;  for  voluntary  bondage  is  the  most  degrading 
that  man  can  endure.     Let  our  political  parties  con- 
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sist  of  those  who  agree  in  desiring  the  good  of.  the 

country,  and  simply  differ  as  to  the  means  by  which 

its  welfare  may  be  secured  ;  far  different  this  from 

the  party,  which  is  an  army  in  all  but  its  arms.   And 

let  us  hope  that  the  time  will  come,  when  we  shall 

no  longer  hear  the  sacred  name  of  religion  taken  in 
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vain,  by  connecting  it  with  the  name  df  party.  There 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  religions  partj.  It  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms :  just  as  far  as  partj  spirit 
spreads  in  our  hearts,  does  the  gentleness  of  Chris- 
tianity forsake  them.  Let  ns  hope  that  the  time 
will  come,  when,  as  one  offers  the  hand  of  fellowship, 
the  other  will  not  turn  coldly  away ;  but  maj  the 
great  divisions  of  the  religious  world  take  example 
from  the  two  great  rivers  of  our  country,  which  run 
side  by  side  in  the  same  channel ;  for  a  time,  each 
keeps  its  own  current,  its  color  and  its  boands ; 
but  at  last  they  unite  their  waters,  and  flow  on  in  a 
single  tide  to  the  deep. 

Another  danger  is,  that  those  who  are  bom  free 
will  vr^oki  confidence  in  their  free  institations. — 
There  will  be  violence  at  times  in  free  states  as  in 
all  others.  There  is  no  ma^^ic  in  the  name  of  free- 
dom.  to  disarm  the  passions  of  men  :  thev  do  not 
change  their  nature,  when  ther  become  free  :  and 
if  any  are  visionarr  enough  lo  expect  that  free 
states  shall  never  be  agitated,  the  natural  result 
will  be,  that  if  a  threatening  of  danger  comes,  it 
will  fill  them  with  dismav.  Manr  of  the  best 
friends  of  our  STsiem  doubt  its  self-snstamb^  pow- 
er. But  if  ihej  sar.  that  our  ^Ternmcnt  is  not 
•troog  enough.  let  tJien  kvi  rvxiud  ur<.n  the  kh^- 
dwiw  of  the  wv>f«.  And  sar  w  •..»•.  .vher  is  ^troaser. 
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We  hare  passed  more  thao  a  generation  under  our 
glorious  and  happy  constitutioni  and  meantime  all 
the  governments  of  the  old  world  have  been  shaken^ 
and  some  of  them  have  fallen.  Does  this  prove 
that  thej  are  stronger  ?  Ours  too  has  had  its 
trials ;  they  have  come  over  it  heavy,  dark,  and 
frowning  ;  but  in  the  hour  and  power  of  darkness^ 
there  was  present  a  redeeming  spirit  ;  and  we  have 
seen  the  rainbow  upon  them,  as  they  rolled  harm- 
lessly away.  Do  you  say  that  ours  is  only  a  gov- 
ernment of  opinion,  and  does  this  prove  that  others 
are  stronger  ?  there  is  not  a  government  on  earth, 
Barbarian  or  Scythian,  bond  or  free,  which  could 
exist  one  hour,  if  the  popular  opinion  rose  with  one 
voice  a^inst  it.  I  know  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  see 
the  spirit  of  discontent  and  disunion  spread  ;  to  see 
those,  who  have  fought  side  by  side  the  battles  of 
freedom,  preparing,  with  desperate  insanity,  to  shed 
each  other's  blood  ;  but  every  man  must  do  his  duty, 
and  none  grow  pale  at  the  prospect,  till  the  danger 
is  even  at  the  doors  :  for  if  other  hope  should  fail 
us,  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigns  ! — He  orders 
the  destinies  of  nations  and  of  men  :  none  are  be- 
neath his  kindness,    and  none  beyond  his  power 

But  while  we  should  maintain  our  confidence  in 
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those  institutions,  which  have  brought  us  thus  far 
in  a  path  of  light  and  happiness,  which  makes  the 
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heart  of  the  historian  burn  within  him  as  he  writes 
it  down,  let  us  not  be  insensible  to  our  dangers. — 
There  is  danger  !  the  faithful  watchmen  have  seen 
the  sword  coming  upon  the  land  !  they  have  blown 
the  trumpet,  and  given  the  alarm  from  their  towers ! 
Let  no  one  deceive  himself ;  if  one  state  proves 
entirely  false  to  the  union,  that  union  is  gone  for- 
ever. If  one  of  those  beautiful  planets,  now  seen 
in  the  evening  sky,  should  dart  ^^madlj  from  its 
sphere,^'  can  you  believe  that  the  same  attraction 
would  uphold  the  rest  in  their  order,  magnificence, 
said  glory  ?  no  !  and  the  moral  sentiment,  which 
holds  the  states  of  our  Union  in  their  system,  can 
never  retain  the  many,  after  it  has  failed  to  retain 
the  one.  But  our  destiny  is  in  our  own  hands  as  a 
people  ;  if  our  state  should  perish,  let  us  not  charge 
Divine  Providence  with  its  ruin  ;  the  blessing  of 
God  has  never  been  wanting  ;  it  dies  by  suicide,  if 
it  dies  at  all.  And  if  it  must  indeed  be  so  ;  if  our 
fathers  and  the  prophets,  who  sat  by  its  cradle,  must 
be  called  to  follow  it  to  the  grave,  there  never  was, 
in  all  the  dispensations  of  God,  a  more  righteous 
retribution,  than  that  which  will  fall  upon  our  coun- 
try ;  and  the  cry  of  its  death-bed  repentance  will 
rise  to  heaven,  but  too  late  to  save  it  from  despair. 
Up  to  this  time,  our  nation  has  been  as  a  build- 
ing fitly  fi'amed  ;  beautiful  for  situation^  the  joy  of 
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the  whbU  earth  hath  it  been.  Many  a  stranger  hath 
gone  round  it,  considering  its  bulwarks,  and  nuoi* 
bering  its  towers,  with  feelings  of  admiration  and 
despair :  the  eye  of  the  angel  may  have  kindled  as 
he  looked  down  upon  it,  believing  that  there  his 
prayers  for  the  happiness  of  the  race  of  man,  were 
answered  at  last.  But  now — before  the  storms 
have  risen  or  the  floods  have  come — before  the 
weather-stains  have  been  seen  upon  its  walls — ^now-** 
they  say  that  there  are  seams  opening  in  its  sides, 
and  that  a  low  and  deep  sound  has  been  heard 
within  it,  as  if  its  foundations  were  giving  way.-^ 
If  it  is  indeed  to  fall — God  grant  that  it  may  not 
be  ! — but  if  it  is  indeed  to  fall — its  ruins  will  be 
stones  of  stumbling  and  rocks  of  offence,  to  all  the 
friends  of  freedom,  so  long  as  the  world  endures. 
But  there  can  be  no  fears  for  the  cause  of  free* 
dom  in  the  world.  It  will  go  on ;  it  must  go'  on  ; 
though  the  failure  of  our  experiment  should  put 
back  its  rising  sun  for  ages,  the  world  will  rejoice 
in  its  light  at  last.  If  our  nation  should  share  the 
fate  of  all  that  have  gone  before  it,  some  other  race 
will  at  length  possess  the  land,  more  enlightened 
and  free  than  ours.  But  even  if  the  order  of  na- 
ture should  be  suspended  here  ;  if  the  ancient 
woods  and  waters  reclaim  their  own  again  ;  if  th0 
wild  bird's  scream  and  the  beast's  howl  should  bq 
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heud  when  our  villages  we  AQWr  totf  the  tmveller 
come  to  search  in  vain  for  the  spot  wheve  our  cities 
stoodi  man  will  endure  and  improve  ;  the  light  and 
libertj  of  our  nation  will  no  more  be  missedl,  than 
that  star  of  the  seveU}  which  has  been  for  ages, 
blotted  from  the  sky.  Do  you  sigh  for  your  own 
insignificance-— for  the  unimportance  of  your  counr 
try  ?  No  !  be  grateful  to  your  Godr-be  gr^tefiil 
to^Him,  who  has  kindled  in  you  the  inspiring,  hppot 
that  you  may  behold  these  changes  ffom  the  many : 
xMnsions  on  high.  There,  when  this  world  riillsi  like 
the  small  globe  of  the  cabinet,  far  beneath  you,  you 
will  see  the  holy  and  the  free  in  all  nations,  hpw- 
ever  separated  fay  distance,  language,  or  opinioot. 
moving  on  with  even  files  in  their  march  from  glory 
to  glory.  Never  despair  then  of  the  grei^t  cause ;  it 
is  safe  and  sure  ;  the  everlasting  arm  is  engaged  to 
sustain  it ;  it  will  go  on,  as  surely  as 

Our  King  forever  reigns, 
Our  God  ibrever  lives ! 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  discharge  the  prescrip- 
tive duty  of  this  occasion^  and  to  welcome  you. 
Fathers  and  Guardians  of  the  State,  to  your  high 
deliberations  again.  We  welcome  a  Chief  Magis- 
trate, whose  generous  self-devotion  to  the  duties  of 
hii»  great  office,  even  party  spirit  does  not  deny,  and 
the  people  acknowledge  with  cheerful  and    will- 
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ing  praise.     We  welcome  to  the  second  trust,  a 
respectable  citizen,  whose  character  in   private  life 
is   a  full   assurance  that  he   will  be  faithful   in  a 
high  public  duty.      We   regret   that  he  who   has 
long   held   the  same  place  in  our  councils,   is   to 
retire  from  that  dignified  station.    We  thank  him  for 
his  public  services,  and  our  respect  and  honor  shall 
go  with  him  into  the  retirement  of  his  choice.     We 
welcome   the   Councillors  and  Legislators  to   the 
place,  where  their  fidelity  and  wisdom  has  main- 
tained our  State  in  a   prosperity  which  has  never 
been  exceeded.      Permit  me,    with    the    respect 
which  belongs  to  you,  but  with  that  freedom  which 
belongs  to  the  house  of  God,  to  remind  you,  that  the 
blessing  of  freedom  consists  in  our  direct  responsibili- 
ty to  heaven.     If  your  presence  here  has  served  ta 
impress  this  feeling  more  deeply  upon  your  hearts,, 
you  will  not  regret  that  you  have  borne  a  part  in 
the   duties   and   devotions  of  the   day.     May   the 
blessing  of  God  rest  on  you  and  the  State  whose 
welfare  depends  so  much  upon  you  :  and  may  we 
say,  with  the  confidence  of  the  royal  prophet.  Thou 
blessestf  oh  God  !  and  it  shall  he  blessed  forever. 
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SERMON 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  LEVI  LINCOLN, 

GOVERNOR, 

HIS  HONOR  SAMUEL  T.  ARMSTRONG, 


MBnntirAifT 


THE  HONORABLE  COUNCIL, 


THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  UABBACHUSETT8, 


ANNUAL    ELECTION, 


JANUARY  1,  1834. 


BY  JOHN  W.  YEOMANS, 


SoBton : 

SiiTTOR  AHD  wxmwoKim,  painxeM  to  ths  state. 
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Coiiimoiibealt)  •(  JVsssaclmsftti. 


House  or  RxpaxsxMTATiTXSy  Jahuart  t,  1834. 

Ordered,  That  Messrs.  McKat  ofPittsfield,  Swift  of  Nantucket,  and  Piercx 
of  Stoogfaton,  be  a  Committee  to  wait  on  the  Rev.  Johh  W.  Yxom ahs,  and  thank 
him  in  the  name  of  the  House,  for  the  Sermon  delivered  by  him  yesterday  before 
the  Governor,  the  Council,  and  the  two  branches  of  the  General  Court,  and  to 
request  a  copy  thereof  for  the  press.  Attest 

L.  S.  CUSHING,  CUrk,  * 


SERMON. 


SEEK  FI118T  THE  KINGDOM  OF  OOD  AND  HIS  RIGHTEOUSNESS,  AND  ALL 
THESE  THINGS  SHALL  BE  ADDED  UNTO  TOU. 

Matthew,  6:  33. 

The  custom  which  annually  convenes  the  Rulers 
and  the  Legislators  of  this  Commonwealth  for  reli- 
gious worship,  derives  its  proprie^  from  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Christian  religion.  Whatever  we 
are  bound  to  do  at  all,  we  are  bound  to  do  religious* 
ly ;  and  while,  as  individuals,  we  render  our  respec- 
tive acts  of  worship  and  obedience,  it  becomes  us,  as 
a  people,  to  express,  by  our  rulers  and  representatives, 
our  united  reverence  for  the  institutions  of  religion. 
We  are  assembled,  in  the  name  of  the  State,  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  God ;  to  recognize 
Him  as  the  object  of  worship,  the  source  of  prosper- 
ity, and  the  judge  of  moral  conduct ;  to  appeal  to 
His  word  as  the  foundation  of  our  laws,  and  to  im- 
plore  His  protection  and  aid  in  the  use  and  defence 
of  our  freedom. 


Religion,  as  it  respects  the  supreme  God,  ought 
itself  to  be  a  supreme  principle  in  man.  It  respects 
a  Being  who  exercises  a  particular  and  universal 
providence  over  the  world,  by  whom  we  live,  and  by 
whom  our  future  destinies  will  be  determined.  It 
ought  therefore  to  be  cherished  as  a  principle  of  su- 
preme importance,  and  of  universal  application  to  the 
affairs  of  human  life.  It  accords  with  the  plainest 
dictates  of  propriety,  that  we  assemble,  on  an  occa- 
sion like  this,  to  pay  an  act  of  homage  to  the  King 
of  Kings. 

The  text  which  I  have  chosen,  is  one  which  the 
occasion  itself  might  recommend.  It  demands  that 
precedence  for  religion  which  we  here  publicly  con- 
cede. With  this  demand,  it  presents  the  assurance 
that  a  supreme  regard  for  religion  will  secure  the 
good  for  which  we  live  and  labor.  The  precept  and 
the  promise  will  lead  us  to  contemplate  the  union  of 
true  prosperity  with  true  religion. 

We  are  invited  to  such  contemplations  by  the  voice 
of  God.  The  kingdom  commended  to  our  supreme 
regard,  is  peculiarly  the  kingdom  of  God,  exalted 
over  all.  Its  laws  overrule  all  other  laws  ;  its  sanc- 
tions, all  other  sanctions.  It  is  that  moral  government 
which  is  administered  in  the  world  by  the  laws  and 
sanctions  of  the  Bible.  It  is  called  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.     Heaven  is  its  seat  of  power,  the  throne  of 


its  King,  the  condensed  centre  of  its  glory.  It  is  a 
spiritual  kingdom ;  distinguished  by  its  spiritual  at* 
tributes  from  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and 
rendered  consistent  with  all  that  are  administered  in 
righteousness.  Could  one  command  of  God  be  sacred 
above  all  others  in  his  own  esteem,  it  would  be  that 
which  calls  the  attention  of  men  to  His  moral  king* 
dom. 

We  are  inyited  to  such  reflections  by  the  voice  of 
our  own  interest.  We  might  find  entertainment  in 
discussing  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
abstract.  But  our  interest  requires  us  to  consider 
the  relations  of  this  kingdom  to  ourselves.  The 
success  of  moral  discipline  depends  on  man's  con- 
sciousness of  personal  concern  with  God.  The 
demonstrations  of  abstract  truth  may  discipline  the 
understanding  ;  but  a  perception  of  the  relations  of 
the  truth  to  our  highest  interest,  is  requisite  to  disci- 
pline the  heart.  The  kingdom  of  God  sustains  a 
solemn  relation  to  ourselves  ;  urges  broad  and  impe- 
rious claims  upon  us  ;  and  determines  our  everlasting 
destiny.  It  involves  our  highest  prosperity;  not 
indeed  the  gratification  of  every  desire,  or  the  success 
of  every  scheme  of  earthly  advancement ;  but  our 
success  in  exalting  all  that  merits  exaltation  in  our 
nature,  and  in  acquiring  all  that  is  worth  acquiring 
in  our  life. 
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The  kingdom  of  God  denotes  the  epiritoal  a^nin- 
istraticm  of  God  in  the  world ;  and  the  righteoumen 
of  that  kingdom,  the  character  of  its  loyal  sulgects. 
To  seek  first  that  kingdom,  is  to  make  the  coltivatkui 
of  the  righteousness  which  it  inculcates,  the  primary 
object  of  our  life.  It  is  to  cultivate  true  religion ;  to 
cherish  right  affections  towards  God  and  man;  to 
form  correct  views  of  ourselves  and  our  various  rela- 
tions, and  to  obey  the  precepts  of  the  divine  word. 

In  such  a  course  we  are  assured  of  prosperity,  bif 
the  plain  declarations  of  God.  The  assurance  i$ 
given  in  the  text  of  this  discourse :  Seek  first  the 
kingdom  <^  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you.  It  is  given  in  the 
promises  of  compensation  for  sacrifices  to  religion : 
He  that  forsakes  all  for  the  gospel's  sake,  shall  re- 
ceive manifold  more  in  this  present  time,  and  in  the 
world  to  come,  life  everlasting.  It  is  given  in  the 
Apostle's  assertion,  that  godliness  is  profitable  unto 
all  things ;  having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come.  It  is  given  in  the 
assurance,  that  all  things  work  together  for  good,  to 
them  that  love  God.  These  are  assertions  of  the 
word  of  God.  They  constitute  a  promise  and  pledge 
on  the  veracity  of  God,  that  true  prosperity  and  true 
religion,  shall  ever  be  united. 

But  1  am  aware  that  implicit  and  pjractical  faith 


in  the  word  of  God,  is  yielded  by  the  miyority  of 
mankind  with  extreme  reluctance.  The  hopes  of 
man  have  this  alteraatire :  to  rest  on  the  word  of 
God,  or  on  the  laws  of  nature.  Faith  is  often  tried 
by  the  apparent  contradiction  between  the  word  of 
God,  and  the  course  of  human  affairs ;  and  in  such 
trials  the  mmd  is  swayed  rather  by  the  latter,  than 
the  former.  We  walk  rather  by  sight  than  by  faith. 
The  statesman  looks  into  futurity,  not  through  divine 
promises  and  predictions,  but  through  principles  of 
human  nature,  which  are  qierating  before  his  eyes. 
For  an  indefinite  future,  he  forebodes  evil  or  antici- 
pates good,  as  visible  occurrences  are  adverse  at 
auspicious.  His  expectations  seem  to  rest  on  the 
{^resumption  that  he  discerns  all  the  causes  that  can 
effect  their  fulfilment.  Yet  he  knows  and  acknowl- 
edges the  mysteries  which  hang  around  the  laws  of 
nature;  the  mutual  conflict  which  attends  their 
operation ;  how  often  they  thwart  each  other,  and 
how  often  they  mock  our  most  deliberate  hopes. 

You  look  along  the  train  of  nature's  operations  for 
prosperity;  you  confide  in  the  uniformity  of  some 
established  law,  while  other  laws,  which  act  unseen, 
with  equal,  perhaps  superior  efficiency,  may  reveal 
themselves ;  first,  in  your  disappointment,  you  lay 
hold  on  the  chain  of  causes  in  the  middle,  where  you 

grasp  but  a  part  of  the  complicated  links — where  you 
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feel  the  action  of  the  links  upon  each  other,  and 
where  you  constantly  vibrate  between  extremes  of 
uncertainty.  Why  not  rather  take  hold  upon  the 
hand  in  which  the  chain  originates,  and  in  wluch  its 
vast  circuit  shall  eiid.  Admit  all  that  you  dare  pre- 
sume of  the  uniformity  of  nature's  laws — admit  ail 
that  human  foresight  through  visible  causes  can  dis- 
cem — ^you  must  still  admit  that  invisible  causes  may 
attend  the  visible,  and  infect,  with  contingency,  your 
surest  prospects.  With  all  your  foresight,  jou  know 
not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  You  may  know 
enough  to  entertain  yourself  with  the  order  and  har- 
mony of  the  creation-enough  to  admire  the  wisdom 
of  the  Creator— enough  to  tempt  your  temerity  in 
forgetting  God,  and  in  trusting  to  your  own  under- 
standing— ^but,  beyond  the  reach  of  your  foresight, 
are  "  times  which  the  Father  hath  kept  in  his  own 
power."  It  refreshes  hope  to  perceive,  in  addition 
to  a  divine  promise,  the  favorable  direction  of  actual 
events  to  fulfil  our  desires ;  but  this  favorable  pro- 
gress of  actual  events  alone  leaves  ample  place  for 
fear.  The  apprehension  of  disappointment  may 
destroy  the  comfort  of  the  hope.  The  laws  of  nature, 
which  seem  to  direct  the  course  of  events,  are  subor- 
dinate to  a  higher  power — a  power  that  may  vary 
their  combinations,  supersede  their  agency,  change 
their  nature,  or  terminate  then'  existence.      They 
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are  designed,  as  far  as  their  agency  extends,  as  the 

medium  through  which  our  being  shall  derive  its 

support;   they  are  made  essential  to  our  life  and 

enjoyment  on  earth ;   but  were  never  intended  to 

intercept  our  views  of  the  Great  First  Cause. 

It  behooves  man  to  take  the  word  of  God  as  the 

basis  of  his  hope.     By  that  word  the  world,  with  all 

its  laws,  was  created.     All  the  changes  of  the  world 

are  to  be  regulated  by  it ;  and  heaven  and  earth  shall 

sooner  pass  away  than  one  jot  or  tittle  of  it  shall  fail. 

By  that  word  man's  true  prosperity  is  joined  with 

true  religion.      What,  therefore,  God  hath  joined 

together,  let  not  man  put  asunder. 

* 

The  connexion  between  religion  and  prosperity  is 

intimated  by  the  nature  of  the  object  which  religion 
respects.  This  object  is  God,  the  Author  of  our 
being,  and  the  source  of  our  bliss ;  who  made  the 
world  for  himself,  and  directs  its  changes  to  the 
fulfilment  of  his  own  designs.  It  is  reasonable  to 
presume  that  man  will  be  most  sure  of  success  in  his 
plans,  when  those  plans  have  respect  to  the  will  of 
God.  The  religion  of  the  gospel  causes  the  pursuits 
of  life  to  converge  towards  Him  on  whom  their  re- 
sults depend ;  associates  them  with  those  principles 
of  righteousness  by  which  the  world  is  governed, 
and  renders  them  channels  through  which  the  bles- 
sings of  heaven  may  flow  in  upon  us. 
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All  analogy  would  oontiadict  the  dodriBe  tkal 
man  may  enjoy  his  highest  proqperiqr  legaidless  of 
God.  He  has  capacities  of  lewetence  for  infinite 
majesty— of  giatitode  for  infinite  fiaiTor— of  knre  for 
infinite  ezcell^Ke— -of  latioaal  sobmisnon  to  infinite 
authority— of  admiration  for  the  works  of  infinite 
power.  These  capacities  are  inlets  of  eigoymeni  to 
the  soul.  Their  minrnproFement  incurs  primtiQii, 
and  fiirfeits  a  pcnrtion — no  small  portion— of  the 
haqppiness  designed  for  man.  Now  it  is  essential  to 
the  full  prosperity  of  any  being,  that  all  his  powers 
should  be  productively  employed.  This  pnncq[de 
applies  in  all  its  fcnrce,  to  man.  How  can  the  otgect 
of  his  creation  be  otherwise  fully  attained  ?  How 
otherwise  can  all  his  capacities  of  enjoyment  be 
fiUed? 

On  what  principle  does  freedom  contribute  to  die 
happiness  of  man  ?  Not  merely  by  funushing  am- 
pler luxury  for  appetite,  better  education,  kinder  or 
more  numerous  friends.  Though  these  might  all  be 
actual  concomitants  of  freedom,  yet  bestow  them 
without  measure  on  the  slave — give  him  every  thing 
but  liberty — and  you  leave  him  still  in  privation  ; — 
and  for  a  glorious  reason :  he  was  made  to  be  firee, 
and  bondage  galls  his  constitution  ;  and  although  his 
mental  darkness  hide  his  chains,  and  his  callous  arm 
grow  insensible  to  them,  and  his  collapsed   spirit 
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iieave  no  rfgh  for  liberty)  jet  who  deaies  him  the 
capacity  for  the  enjojrment  of  freedom  ?  or  mdio  will 
hence  deny  that  liberty  is  part  of  life  ?  So  man  wai 
made  to  be  religious.  He  has  a  sool  of  vast  capacitiei 
for  the  enjoyment  of  devotion ;  sensitive  in  every 
fibre  to  the  touch  of  God.  He  may  eat  and  drink 
with  spiritual  delight— enrich  his  social  enjoymontt 
with  spiritual  conversation — ^beguile  his  cares,  and 
pains,  and  death  itself,  with  spiritual  meditations. 
How,  without  religion,  can  such  a  being  truly  (Nros- 
per  ?  And  although  his  irreligion  be  such  a  death 
in  trespasses  and  sins  that  he  feels  not  his  soul's 
privations,  and  hungers  not  nor  thirsts  after  right* 
eousness,  yet  who  can  hence  infer  that  religion  is 
not  needful  for  man  ?  What  is  irreligious  proiqmity, 
but  embellbhed  adversity?  The  want  of  religion 
produces  a  deficiency  in  every  part  of  life.  Although 
in  itself  one  thing,  it  is  to  constitute  a  part-^^e 
better  part— of  every  thing.  What  innocent  enjoy- 
ment of  human  life  is  not  capable  of  exaltation,  by 
imion  with  religion  ?  All  these  pleasures  are,  in  the 
spirit  of  our  text,  to  be  added  to  religion ;  and  with- 
out religion  you  have  its  intended  appendages  only, 
and  separate  from  that  which  can  give  them  real 
value.  The  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body 
than  raiment. 

Religion  draws  men  towards  God,  the  gtorkmi 
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centre  of  die  moral  system,  and  letsins  them  widua 
tlie  inflnence  of  His  attractions  and  light.  It  fur- 
nishes motives  to  virtue,  which  will  act  on  the  mind 
through  all  the  changes  of  his  being,  and  keep  him 
ever  sensible  of  the  presence  of  God.  It  is  only  the 
light  of  the  countenance  of  God  that  man  can  truly 
flourish.  His  enjoyments,  wherever  else  he  may 
attempt  to  rear  them,  will  grow  like  plants  in  the 
shade,  with  bulk,  perhaps  excessive,  but  frail,  taste- 
less, and  fruitless. 

The  connexicm  of  religicm  with  the  pursuits  of  life 
indicates  its  union  with  true  prosperity*  Christianity 
is  not  a  fiMrm,  nor  a  coUection  of  forms;  but  a 
spiritual  principle,  to  be  embodied  in  all  the  forms  of 
human  action.  It  is  not  to  exist  as  a  separate  thing; 
but  to  be  in  the  moral  world  the  soul  of  all  things. 
The  lawful  pursuits  of  life  are  not  onlv  consistent 
with  it,  but  indispensable  to  its  existence  and  (^ra- 
tions in  the  worid.  Throosh  them  it  acts.  Discon- 
nected  from  them  our  religion  has  no  substance.  It 
becomes  a  jnetr,  without  a  moralitr — life,  without 
actmn — a  form  of  godliness,  without  the  power. 
Our  prayers,  our  study  of  the  scriptures,  our  Sabbath 
worship,  our  religioiKs  meditatktts.  are  rather  our  spir- 
itual sttstenanre  than  our  rt^%iixts  duties.  Throosh 
Ae«  our  ^liritual  system  aa|uires  the  strens^  which 
it  it  to  Mnploj  in  the  dades  of  our  cvtUr  r^bitiDas. 
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We  may  safely  adopt  the  inspired  definition  of  para 
and  undefiled  religion :  To  visit  the  fatherless  and 
widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  un- 
spotted from  the  world. 

Religion  forms  the  characteri  by  combining  with 
the  lawful  occupations  of  the  world.  Its  power,  so 
far  as  it  depends  on  man,  is  exerted  through  their 
agency.  Religious  emotions  alone  are  of  smaH 
account  in  the  kingdom  of  God;  their  sincerity, 
while  they  remain  alone,  is  more  than  suspicious. 
The  first  and  highest  proof  of  their  purity,  is  their 
affinity  for  the  duties  of  life. 

In  the  proper  employments  of  life,  a  pure  heart 
finds  refreshment  and  support.      All  things  were 
made  for  Christ.      All,  therefore,  may  conduce  to 
the  advancement  of  his  spiritual  work.     The  world, 
with  all  its  furniture,  and  all  its  employments,  if 
properly  used,  may  contribute  to  the  health  and  vigor 
of  the  human  soul,  sustain,  and  regulate,  and  enrich 
the  religious  emotions,  and  furnish  topics  for  religious 
meditation.     The  forms  of  business,  the  discoveries 
of  science,  and  the  processes  of  art,  are  fruitful  of 
analogies  to  illustrate  moral  truth ;  and  the  mind  of 
true  devotion,  finds  rich  instruction  in  the  labor  of 
the  hands. 

And  will  not  religion  facilitate  those  pursuits  which 
may  contribute  in  return  so  largely  to  its  own  pros- 
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perity?  The  AutlicHr  of  Chrisliaiiity  hit  decreed 
its  unirerial  propagaticm ;  and  everj  year  increaaet 
proof  that  the  gospel  is  to  be  wafted  abroad  on  the 
gale  of  the  world's  prosperity.  It  shall  fly  with  the 
wings  of  a  prosperous  commerce — glide  along  the 
lines  of  internal  improvement— establish  itself  in  the 
thickets  of  thriving  industry,  and  shine  forth  from 
the  magnificent  seats  of  political  power.  Intima- 
tions, not  obscure,  abound  in  the  Bible,  that  they 
who  will  use  the  world  in  the  service  of  religion, 
shall  have  the  world  to  use.  To  him  that  hath,  shall 
be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  in  abundance ;  but 
from  him  that  hath  not,  shall  be  taken  away  even 
that  which  he  hath. 

It  is  the  proper  tendency  of  Christianity  to  secure 
the  highest  prosperity  of  man.    The  state  of  pros- 
perity, is  the  state  of  unperverted  nature.     It  is  a 
celebrated  aigument  of  Paley,  for  the  benevolence  of 
God,  that  evil  is  never,  as  we  can  perceive,  the  ob- 
ject of  cantri\*ance.    This  truth  has  brilliant  illustra- 
tion here.    There  are  no  intended  causes  of  adversiQr. 
The  ills  of  our  present  state,  result  from  the  abuse, 
derangement,  or  excessive  action  of  principles  which, 
in  their  proper  application,  are  essential  to  Ufe.    As 
extract  from  the  staff  of  life,  is  made  fuel  for  intem- 
peiance.     The  severest  pains  of  the  b<^^,  V^**^ 
frontke  deimgeiel  of 
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our  health  and  comfort*  The  hurricane  is  the  motion 
of  the  same  air  that  constitutes  the  breath  of  animal 
life. 

We  expect  not  exemption  in  this  life  from  all  in- 
conveniences ;  but  we  expect  that  those  which  we 
suffer  willi  by  their  connexion  with  religion,  be  ren- 
dered beneficial.  On  account  of  the  fallen  condition 
of  mankind,  the  dispensations  of  heaven,  must,  in 
this  world,  be  remedial.  We  call  that  good,  which 
is  but  relatively  so.  It  is  good,  because  better  than 
that  for  which  it  is  substituted.  Absolute  evil  may 
often  be  relative  good.  We  prove  the  utility  of 
religion  to  the  interests  of  man,  if  we  show  that  it 
turns  to  good  account  those  evils  which  it  does  not 
avert 

Imagine  the  happiness  of  a  community  where 
every  member  enjoys  the  blessedness  of  pure  religion 
— ^where  every  one  delights  in  the  character  and 
government  of  God,  and  cherishes  universal  benevo- 
lence towards  his  fellow  men — where  envy,  covet- 
ousness,  ambition,  sensuality,  are  unknown — where 
each  member  of  the  community,  with  a  conscientious 
regard  for  the  law  of  God,  and  a  generous  devotion 
to  the  common  welfare,  becomes  a  happy  contributor 
&om  his  own  prosperity  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
world.  Let  the  skepticism  that  deprecates  the 
HfV^^mn  of  Christianity  point  at  one  of  its  principles 
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that  would,  in  unireraal  prevalence,  be  impropitioiis 
to  the  mterests  of  the  human  race. 

The  gospel  mdicates  by  its  precepts^  its  tendency 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  man.  The  very  sources 
of  adversity  it  prohibits  by  the  most  avrful  sanctions. 
Let  these  precepts,  w^ith  their  sanctions  and  the 
Spirit  who  attends  them,  do  their  perfect  work  upon 
the  heart,  and  their  effects  cannot  be  mistaken.  As 
incitements  to  a  life  of  virtue,  what  can  surpass  the 
rewards  and  penalties  proclaimed  in  the  Bible  ? 
Observe  their  effects  in  cases  where,  after  other 
sanctions  have  fruitlessly  spent  their  force,  the  reli* 
gion  of  the  gospel  has  presented  a  radical  reformation 
of  the  character.  Observe  other  cases  where  all 
sanctions  are  forgotten  in  the  Godlike  sensibility  to 
the  pleasures  of  virtue.  With  such  a  power  do  the 
precepts  of  Christianity  work  in  man  the  preparation 
to  secure  and  enjoy  prosperity.  Every  motive  that 
can  affect  a  moral  being — even  a  being  of  perfect 
virtue, — is  comprehended  in  the  Christian  religion. 
By  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  its  precepts,  it  requires 
men  to  be  perfect ;  and  through  every  stage  of  their 
progress  towards  perfection,  and  after  they  reach  it, 
will  these  motives  press  them.  So  long  as  imper- 
fection remains  upon  the  character,  the  gospel  applies 
to  it  the  instruments  and  the  motives  to  reformation. 
It  resists  that  practical  atheism  which  excludes  God 
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from  all  the  thoughts;  breaks  up  that  oblivion  of 
moral  obligation  which  gives  the  rein  to  depravity, 
and  renders  man  to  every  good  work  reprobate ;  and 
prevents  the  sacrifice  of  human  interests  on  the  altar 
of  a  ruling  propensity  to  evil. 

We  here  present  Christianity  in  its  sphere  of  ac- 
tion on  individual  minds ;  its  only  appropriate  sphere. 
Here  its  work  must  begin  and  end.  It  regards  men 
in  neither  the  abstract  nor  the  aggregate.  It  demands 
the  personal  attention  of  each  member  of  the  human 
family.  In  this  high  and  solemn  character,  it  ad- 
dresses man  as  an  apostate  from  God,  and  lost  to 
purity  and  happiness ;  and  proceeds  to  the  work  of 
reformation  and  redemption.  It  speaks  not  as  giving 
rules  to  a  world  that  walketh  in  righteousness,  but 
as  prescribing  restoratives  to  a  world  that  lieth  in 
wickedness ;  beginning  with  the  call  to  repentance, 
from  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  in  the  person  of  an 
atoning  Saviour,  and  pronouncing  all  morality  discon- 
nected from  repentance  for  sin,  and  faith  in  that 
Saviour,  incompetent  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 

With  the  word  of  God  before  us,  and  in  view  pf 
the  nature  of  the  object  which  religion  respects,  its 
relation  to  the  pursuits  of  life,  and  its  legitimate 
tendency,  we  assert  the  inviolable  union  of  religion 
with  man's  highest  prosperity.  Seek  what  you  may 
that  will  conduce  to  your  reial  and  ultimate  good, 
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yog  have  here  the  sorest  process  of  atftiininmt.  Seek 
first  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
there  shall  be  added  onto  joa,  all  things  which  can 
increase  the  sum  of  yoor  enjoyment,— all,  which  can 
adapt  the  world  to  yoor  ccmvenience  and  improFe* 
ment,  enlarge  yoar  capacities  for  happiness,  exalt 
your  character,  and  purify  your  heart. 

The  occasion  invites  us  to  cc»sider  the  relation  of 
the  Christian  religion  to  communities  in  their  collec- 
tive capacity,  and  their  apfdicaticm  of  religion  to 
systems  of  educaticm  and  government. 

Educaticm  is  included  in  the  process  of  man's  for- 
maticm.  The  act  of  creation  produces  only  the  de- 
ments of  the  human  ooostitiitiQn ;  these  are  to  be 
wrought  by  educaticm  into  dieir  proper  fonns,  and 
fitted  fw  their  sphere  in  life.  The  highest  endow- 
ments of  nature,  without  education,  have  never  raised 
a  man  above  the  savage  state.  I  wage  no  controversy 
here  with  the  advocates  of  the  greatest  divositv  of 
natural  endowments  amone  ma"^™i :  but  the  asser- 
tion  will  not  be  deemed  e3ctravagant,  that  education 
does  moie  than  creation  in  fonnine  the  character :  bv 
moulding  the  thoushts  and  the  feelines  asreeablv  to 
the  will  of  the  presidiiKr  spirit  of  the  svstem. 

Among  a  people  who  seel  first  the  righteousness 
of  the  kinsdom  of  God«  ChrtstiaBitv  will  have  con- 
stam  access  lo  tfe  Iwwts  ol  tW  touwt.     Sbe  will 
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stand  at  every  avenue  to  the  mind,  directing  each 
article  of  knowledge  to  the  seat  of  the  moral  affec-* 
tioDS.  The  powers  of  thought  and  of  emotion,  will 
be  viewed  in  their  true  relations  as  made  for  each 
other,  and  having  exact  mutual  adaptation.  The 
susceptibilities  of  the  heart  correspond  minutely  with 
those  of  the  understanding.  The  heart  may  receive 
an  impression  from  every  impulse  that  moves  an 
intellectual  power. 

It  is  a  false  and  perilous  presumption,  that  the 
understanding  can,  for  purposes  of  cultivation,  be 
dissected  from  the  heart.  Their  union  is  not  mere 
juxtaposition,  but  a  mutual  and  eissential  combination. 
They  pervade  each  other,  and  the  same  system  of 
discipline  must  act  upon  both.  I  here  allude  to  an 
error  which  is  not  imaginary,  nor  merely  theoretical. 
It  is  one  that  has  a  real  and  practical  existence. 
Observe  the  indications  of  its  insidious  prevalence  in 
the  custom  which  sends  many  of  our  youth  to  one 
place  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  and  to  another 
for  instruction  in  religion ;  in  an  extensive  disrelish 
for  a  scientific  theology  which  diffuses  science  and 
religion  through  each  other ;  in  the  dislike  of  many 
friends  of  religion,  for  exercises  which  task  the 
reasoning  powers  upon  religious  truth ;  in  the  fre- 
quent efforts  to  impress  the  heart,  without  the  action 
of  the  intellect ;  and  in  the  indifference  of  multitndet 
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to  the  moral  discipliiie  of  their  children,  during 
course  of  education.  Correct  education  takes  the 
moral  and  mtellectual  faculties  together;  each,  as 
indispensable  to  the  other's  freest  operation  and 
highest  improvement.  The  purest  and  strongest 
devotion  must  discern  its  object  through  the  Intel- 
lectual  eye,  and  the  understanding  can  reach  its 
highest  improvement  only  under  the  direction  of  a 
devout  and  holy  heart.  We  hail  then,  as  Christians, 
the  progress  of  general  education.  It  expands  those 
minds  on  which  we  pour  the  light  of  moral  truth ; 
enlarges  the  capacity  for  light ;  prepares  the  mind  to 
receive  it  in  its  natural  radiations  from  the  Infinite 
Orb ;  and  saves  from  the  necessity  of  collecting  the 
nys  into  a  blazing  focus,  upon  ignorance,  which 

foels  onlv  when  it  bums. 

«■ 

No  system  of  education  that  excludes  the  direct 
and  ctmstaut  aeencv  of  religious  truth,  can  effect  a 
compkne  discipline  of  the  human  mind.  Let  us  not 
o%\vrlook  the  tact,  that  knowledge  alone  does  not 
IHirily  the  heart.  I  call  it  a  fact,  because  the  scrip- 
lUK^  ascribe  the  n^no^ation  of  the  heart  to  the  spirit 
ol  in)d ;  hecau:;^  i^wvance,  though  a  nurse  of  de- 
|wa\  it  \ « i$  ae^  er  ix^mt^d  the  paivnt  ol^  it :  because  men 
^M  ihf^  iiK^e^t  cAtrttsi^^  int«liisifiK>^«  ar&  often  reeard- 
kM»  \xi^  tnftr  ivii<k>a.  llie  pKiMuidest  learning  of 
iW  wwR  kis.  at  tiw^  Wmi  anar^  arab-it  Chrtt- 
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tianity.  Deprive  science  of  all  allusdons  to  God, 
and  to  the  fallen  condition  of  man,  and  what  povrer 
can  it  exert  over  a  mind  of  natural  degeneracy  and 
alienation  from  God.  From  such  means,  to  expect 
a  moral  reformatibn,  were  to  look  for  an  effect 
without  a  cause. 

Nor  would  we  overlook  the  difficulty  of  reformation 
in  a  mind  that  has  gone  through  its  course  of  irreli* 
gious  disciplme.  Let  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin, 
and  the  leopard  his  spots.  The  motives  of  religion 
are  often  resisted  by  the  unarmed  d^ravity  of  child- 
hood ;  much  more  will  they  be  resisted  by  that  de* 
pravity  which  is  clad  in  the  armor  of  perverted 
science,  and  defended  by  elaborate  argument  and 
the  pride  of  learning. 

The  connexion  between  religion  and  education, 
must  be  coextensive  with  education  itself.  Religion 
is  to  be  incorporated  with  the  powers  of  thought  and 
feeling, — it  is  to  become  one  of  the  properties  of  the 
soul,  and,  like  the  amiable  temper,  or  the  tender  sen- 
sibility, it  must  impart,  of  its  own  nature,  to  every 
principle  and  every  act.  The  system  of  education, 
therefore,  which  accords  with  the  spirit  of  my  text, 
will  begin,  continue,  and  end  with  religion.  Every 
step  in  its  progress  will  increase  religious  knowledge 
and  promote  religious  feeling.  The  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity will  be  diffused  through  the  whole  fiekl  of 
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intellectual  exerciM ;  pervade  all  the  intercourse 
between  the  teacher  and  the  taught ;  speak  in  every 
word  of  counsel  or  reproof,  of  censure  or  of  com- 
mendation. Every  movement  of  the  understanding 
will  "be  employed  to  awaken  a  purifjring  action  in  the 
heart.  A  sincere  and  tender  regard  for  religion  will 
be  deemed  requisite  to  fit  an  instructor  for  his  office ; 
and  at  every  point  the  growing  mind  will  be  guarded 
against  the  temptation^  and  the  corruptions  of  vice. 
Who  could  foretell  the  effi^ts  of  a  thorough  com- 
bination of  science  with  religion,  through  the  process 
of  education?  With  such  a  plan  the  Holy  Spirit 
may  be  expected  to  co-operate.  It  would  be  teach- 
ing religion  diligently  to  our  children ;  obeying  a 
divine  command,  which  is  made  the  condition  of  a 
divine  and  gracious  promise.  It  would  be  training 
up  our  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord — in  the  way  they  should  go ;  and  we  have  strong 
ground  of  hope  that  when  they  are  old,  they  will  not 
depart  from  it.  We  exceed  not  the  truth  when  we 
say  that  education  may  give  universal  prevalence  to 
true  religion.  There  is  no  principle  in  the  adminb- 
tration  of  God,  incompatible  with  the  uniform  success 
of  a  correct  system  of  religious  education.  The 
Spirit  who  renews  the  heart,  attends  upon  those 
means  of  his  own  appointment.  And  our  assurance 
is  strengthened  by  the  nature  of  the  case.     Taking 
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possessioD  of  the  mind  io  its  early  susceptibilitiesi 
pre-occupying  positions  which  would  otherwise  be^ 
come  the  holds  of  depravity,  and  throwing  upon  all 
things  the  light  of  the  sun  of  righteousness,  religkn^ 
would  fill  the  world  with  its  glory ;  the  term  would 
again,  as  in  ancient  days,  become  synonymous  with 
knowledge.  Christianity  would  shine  forth  from 
her  throne  in  every  heart,  and  her  splendours  woul4 
be  reflected  by  a  brilliant  world  of  prosperity  and  joy. 

An  unquestionaUe  obligation  devolves  upon  the 
friends  of  education  in  relation  to  the  Jungdom  of 
God.  In  all  our  systems  of  instruction,  religion 
ciidms  its  place.  We  are  bound  to  present  tba  Cre- 
ator in  the  midst  of  his  works  before  our  children ; 
to  make  him  the  object  of  all  those  emotions  which 
his  works  excite  |  and  avail  ourselves  of  our  chilr 
dren's  veneration  for  glorious  majesty  in  training 
tuMnUe  gratitude  for  redeeming  love. 

On  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  civil  government, 
the  principles  of  this  discourse  will  lead  us,  by  a  brief 
process,  to  an  obvious  conclusion. 

Christianity  performs  its  work  upon  the  heart.    It 

reforms  the  exterior  of  life  by  r^rming  the  moral 

affections.     Having  achieved  the  inward  revolution, 

it  submits  the  remainder  of  the  process  to  the  entire 

control  of  circumstances.     It  gives  no  directions  in 

relation  to  the  outward  forms  of  life.     It  demands 
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only  in  general  terms  a  proper  correspondence  of  the 
outward  deportment  with  the  parity  within.  A 
sense  of  general  propriety  b  presumed  to  accompany 
the  pure  heart ;  and  to  that,  the  exterior  of  life  is 
submitted  for  its  regulation.  The  gospel  prescribes 
directly,  not  eren  the  forms  of  its  own  ordinances. 
From  such  a  religion  we  expect  no  directions  rekting 
to  forms  of  cirU  government. 

The  point  of  contact  between  a  free  government 
and  religion,  is  in  the  heart  of  the  citizen.  The 
government  is  only  an  instrument  by  which  the 
peqple  act  upon  themselves.  The  power  proceeds 
from  the  peoplci  and  in  its  action  returns  to  them 
again.  The  constituents  of  the  government  are  the 
constituents  of  the  state ;  and  the  religion  that  per- 
tains to  them  in  one  capacity,  pertains  to  them  in  the 
other.  If  the  people  are  true  to  themselves,  the 
religious  character  of  the  government  will  always 
correspond  with  that  of  the  people.  But  it  will 
never  go  beyond  the  popular  standard.  The  stream 
can  never  rise  higher,  or  be  purer  than  its  source. 
And  this  unvarying  level  of  religious  character  vnH 
ever  maintain  a  quiescent  equilibrium  of  moral  force 
between  the  government  and  the  people.  Nothing 
permanent  can  be  done  by  the  government  which 
the  people  of  themselves  are  unwilling  to  do. 

Civil  government  has   no  power  to  reform  the 
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heart.  Its  influence  is  superficial.  Its  rewards 
induce,  or  its  penalties  suppress  the  outward  act,  but 
change  not  the  inward  intent.  And  the  array  of 
civil  power  in  support  of  religicm,  may  embarrass 
her  own  energies,  and  obscure  those  motives  on 
which  she  relies  for  her  success.  Clothed  with 
ecclesiastical  authority,  the  ruler  of  state  proclaims 
revirards  and  penalties  which  will  be  disregarded  in 
direct  proportion  as  they  are  needed;  and  as  the 
people  turn  their  eyes  towards  the  source  of  spiritual 
power,  the  government  becomes  an  opake  intercip- 
ient  of  their  vision.  A  free  government  then,  can 
have  no  more  religion  than  the  people  give  it ;  the 
people  will  jdeld  to  no  power  but  such  as  they  them- 
selves have  created ;  the  government  cannot  reform 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  all  its  authority  b 
interposed  between  the  people  and  God.  From  all 
this,  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable,  that  civil  govern- 
ment in  a  land  of  freedom,  can  do  little  for  religion. 
But  from  the  chair  of  state,  and  from  the  hall  of 
legislation,  great  power  may  be  exerted  in  behalf  of 
religion, — the  power  of  a  religious  example;  the 
same  in  kind  with  that  which  acts  in  the  walks  of 
private  life.  In  kind,  it  is  the  same ;  but  not  in 
degree.  A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill,  cannot  be  hid. 
Light  from  high  stations  shines  afar ;  and  the  light 
of  a  religious  example  exerts  a  degree  of  power  over 
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each  mind,  proportioDed  to  the  number  on  which  it 
shines.  Great  responsibility,  therefore,  rests  on  the 
place  of  civil  power  ;  responsibility,  not  <rf  the  gov- 
ernment, but  of  the  men. 

A  free  people,  seeking  first  the  righteousness  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  will  create,  not  a  governmental 
religion,  but  a  religious  government.  They  will  form 
a  government  which  they  can  employ  at  their  pleas- 
ure, to  do  whatever  cannot  be  otherwise  done  better 
for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  world.  It  cannot  now 
be  known  to  what  extent  in  a  foture  and  a  purer  age, 
the  civil  and  religious  interests  of  men  may  be  prac- 
tically blended ;  nor  to  what  extent  the  civil  organi- 
zation may  be  found  convenient,  in  conducting  the 
religious  operations  of  the  world.  But  it  will  hoiA 
invariably  true,  that  the  people,  and  not  the  govern- 
ment, will  be  the  master. 

As  far  as  right  moral  affections  in  rulers  and  people 
will  affect  the  form  of  civil  government,  so  far  will 
that  form  be  modified  by  the  Christian  religion.  The 
genius  of  Christianity  is  incompatible  with  oppres- 
sion. It  indirectly  revolutionizes  the  imperfect 
governments  of  the  world,  and  while  dictating  no 
form  of  government,  commending  none,  condemning 
none,  reduces  all  into  conformity  with  right  and 
freedom.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  political  ten- 
dencies of  Christianity  are  often  said  to  be  republic 
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c^  ;  and  not  perhaps  iiii[Nr(^rly.  If  it  iavor 
repubUcaniam  to  extenninate  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings, — to  teach  mankind  their  natural 
dignity  and  natural  rights,-— to  inspire  them  with 
lore  of  freedom,  and  hatred  of  opjuression,— *to  dis- 
seminate that  knowledge,  and  incuka^te  that  virtue 
which  prepare  a  people  to  assert  and  defend  their 
rights,  then  is  Christianity  pre-eminently  a  republican 
religion.  And  then,  too,  let  republicans  glory  in 
such  a  proof  of  their  political  orthodoxy.  Christianity 
is  to  be  the  religion  of  the  world ;  and  if  republicanism 
best  comports  with  Christianity,  that,  also»  shall  be 
universal.  A  perfect  human  government  must  be 
such  an  one  as  Christianity  tends  to  produce*  On 
this  principle,  we  rest  the  hope,  that  if  we  cherish 
as  a  people,  the  religion  of  the  gospel,  our  form  of 
government  under  some  modification  compatible  with 
its  identity,  will  prosper  to  the  end  of  time ;  that  it 
will  live  to  see  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  conformed 
to  its  image,  and  to  merge  itself  with  them  into  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  and  his  associates 
in  executive  authority,  and  to  the  Honorable  Legis* 
lature  of  this  Commonwealth,  I  am  happy  to  c(mi<* 
mend  the  subject  of  this  discourse.  It  falls  to  my 
lot  to  take  leave  of  one  who  now,  in  pursuance  of 
his  own  choice,  retires  from  the  chair  of  state.     He 
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carries  with  him  the  gratifying  testimoniab  of  his 
official  fidelity,  which  have  accumulated  in  nine 
successive  expressions  of  the  people's  confidence 
and  esteem.  May  he  be  followed  in  those  stations 
of  influence  and  honor  which  may  yet  await  him,  by 
those  rich  and  abundant  blessings  which  have  been 
implored  upon  him  as  our  Honored  Magistate.  To 
His  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  the  Honor- 
able Council,  we  tender  cordial  congratulations  in 
view  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  our  beloved 
Commonwealth,  and  of  the  prospect  that  in  connexion 
with  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  established  among 
us,  the  blessings  of  a  free  government  may  be  per- 
petuated to  our  latest  posterity.  To  the  Legislature 
now  convened  to  transact  the  business  of  the  year, 
what  subject  will  admit  of  more  earnest  commenda- 
tion, than  the  one  which  has  now  been  presented  ? 
Governed  by  the  laws  of  that  kingdom  which  has 
been  here  commended  to  your  regard,  thousands  will 
pray  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  your  deliberations, 
and  look  to  your  prudent  and  righteous  enactments, 
if  not  for  the  support  of  our  religious  prosperity,  at 
least  for  the  indications  of  the  power  of  religion  in 
the  state. 
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UfflOnALITY  OF  INDIVIDUAL  WEALTH  THB  ORDINANCE   OF   FEOVI- 
DINCB,  AND  BBBKNTIAL  TO  CIVILIZATION. 


SERMON 


PRSACHSD  BSrORS 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  JOHN  DAVIS, 


GOVERNOR, 


HIS  HONOR  SAMUEL  T.  ARMSTRONG, 


LIECTXHANT  aOVXKirOR, 


THE  HONORABLE  COUNCIL, 
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THE   LEGISLATURE   OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 


ON  THE 


ANNUAL    ELECTION, 


JANUARY  7,  1835. 


BY  JONATHAN  M.  WAIN  WRIGHT,  D.  D. 

Rector  of  Trinity  Ctiurcli,  Boston. 


33o0ton : 

DUTTON   AND    WEWTWORTH,  PRINTERS    TO   THE    STASS. 

1835. 


Commimtoealtli  oC  .fftowsclmf etUr. 


I5  SsvATS,  Javuaht  8Ui,  18S6. 

Ordered,  That  Messrs.  Willard,  Gray,  aod  G.  Bliss,  be  a  Commitlee  to 
wait  on  the  Rev.  Jo5athah  M.  Wainwright,  and  present  him  the  thanks  of 
the  Senate,  for  the  diseoorse  delivered  by  him  yesterday,  before  the  Government 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  request  a  copy  thereof  for  the  press. 

Attest, 

CHARLES  CALHOUN,  CUrk. 


^/^Umiy/  7i>  (J^fct/  f  ^yjf^ 


InequaHty  of  individual  wealth  the  ordinance  of  Providencey 

and  essential  to  cioilization. 


SERMON. 

DaaUronomjr,  xt.  11. 
THB  POOR  SHALL  NEVER  CEASE  OUT  OF  THE  LAND. 

From  these  words  we  must  of  necessity  infer  that 
there  existed  amongst  the  Jews  a  marked  inequality 
in  the  distribution  of  wealth ;  and  moreover,  that 
this  condition  of  things  was  not  accidental  or  tem- 
porary, but  was  to  be  regarded  by  them  as  perpetu- 
al.    The  same  prominent  feature  being  equally  dis- 
cernible in  our  own  and  in  all  other  communities  of 
civilized  men,  two  questions  obviously  claim  our  at- 
tention.    First,  is  this  distinction  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  essential  to  the  improvement  and  hap- 
piness of  man,  or  may  we  anticipate  its  removal  at 
some  future  period,  and  under  some  more  favorable 
combination  of  the  elements  of  the  social  compact? 
And  again,  if  we  cannot  reasonably  look  forward  to 
its  removal,  but  are  constrained  to  believe  that  it  is 
a  distinction  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  man  and  the 
present  order  of  God's  providence,  can  such  a  con- 


elusion  be  adduced  as  an  argument  against  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  that  great  Being  who  created 
man,  and  hath  determined  the  bounds  of  his  habitation* 
Thus  a  very  important  and  interesting  subject  of  dis- 
course is  suggested  to  us  by  the  text,  and  one  which 
I  trust  will  not  be  deemed  inappropriate  to  the  pres- 
ent occasion. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  one 
to  treat  of,  and  also  that  it  may  require  the  intro- 
duction of  topics  not  generally  regarded  as  within 
the  province  of  preachers  of  the  gospel,  [a]  f  As, 
however,  the  civil  authorities  of  the  State  must  be 
supposed  to  acknowledge  the  truth  and  excellency  of 
religion,  when  they  come  up  to  the  house  of  God  an- 
nually, in  solemn  form,  as  the  opening  act  of  their  ses- 
sion, it  would  seem  to  be  a  fit  opportunity  to  exhibit 
religion  in  what  may  be  called  its  temporal  aspect, 
as  advancing  and  sustaining  principles  essential  to 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  civil  society.  This  I 
conceive  it  does,  when  it  recognizes  and  sanctions 
the  principle  of  inequality  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth  amongst  men ;  and  when  it  declares,  both  in 
express  terms,  and  by  the  particular  duties  it  en- 
joins on  the  rich  and  on  the  poor,  that  this  is  to  be 
acquiesced  in  as  a  permanent  condition  of  society. 
But  it  may  be  said,  that  religion  recognizes   and 

•  Acla,  xvii.  26.  f  See  AppentUx. 


sanctions  many  other  things,  which,  m  the  present 
advanced  state  of  knowledge  and  morals,  are  either 
not  essential  to  the  welfare  of  civil  society,  or  else 
are  absolutely  detrimental  to  its  true  interests ;  as, 
for  example,  a  kingly  government,  and  the  condition 
of  slavery.  It  is  incumbent  therefore  upon  the  ad- 
vocate of  religion,  who  believes  that  the  declaration 
of  the  text  will  remain  true  while  this  state  of  pro- 
bation lasts,  to  vindicate  the  Divine  Benevolence  in 
this  respect ;  and  to  show,  that  if  it  is  ordained  that 
the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  landj  it  is  so  or- 
dained because  such  an  appointment  is  essential  to 
the  true  happiness  and  progressive  improvement  of 
the  human  family.  This  will  be  the  object  of  my 
discourse,  and  I  respectfully  request  for  it  the  can- 
did and  patient  attention  of  this  distinguished  audi- 
ence. 

In  pursuing  my  design,  I  shall,  in  the  first 
PLACE,  interpret  the  broad  assertion  contained  in 
my  text,  and  suggest  some  important  limitations  that 
may  be  reasonably  prescribed  to  it. 

Secondly,  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  that  the  in- 
equality of  condition,  which  it  implies,  is  essential  to 
the  political,  the  intellectual,  and  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious improvement  of  the  human  race,  and. 

Lastly,  I  shall  point  out  how  the  more  grievous 
and  repulsive  circimistances  attending  upon  this  con- 
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stitution  of  the  social  state,  may  be  meliorated,  if 
not  entirely  removed. 

I.  The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  (f  the  land.  Is 
this  declaration  of  the  inspired  law-giver,  to  be  re- 
garded as  exclusively  applicable  to  his  own  comitry 
and  people,  or  must  it  be  extended  to  all  nations, 
and  to  all  future  periods  of  time?  We  know  that 
up  to  the  present  moment  these  words  have  been 
most  truly  prophetic  of  the  condition  of  civilized 
man.  Under  every  form  of  government,  and  in  ev- 
ery varied  state  of  society,  distinctions,  caused  by 
the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  have  existed. 
Notwithstanding  they  have  been  often  denounced  as 
unjust  and  injurious,  and  efforts  have  repeatedly  been 
made,  both  by  legislative  interference,  and  during 
the  excitement  of  political  commotions,  to  remove 
them ;  yet  all  has  been  unavailing.  Nor  have  we 
any  reason  to  believe  that  this  condition  of  our  being 
can  be  altered  by  any  exertions  of  man,  his  own 
nature  remaining  what  it  is,  and  the  arrangements 
of  Divine  Providence,  in  relation  to  him,  continuing 
unchanged.  Whilst  one  man  is  weak  of  body,  and 
another  possesses  athletic  strength  ;  while  the  intel- 
lect of  one  is  dull  and  inactive,  and  that  of  another 
bright  and  vigorous  ;  while  the  energies  of  one  are 
paralized  by  frequent  and  long  continued  sickness, 
and  another  is  incited  to  constant  activity  by  unin- 


terrupted  and  elastic  health — so  long  will  ths  tick 
and  poor  meet  together*  in  human  society ;  and  so 
long  must  we  acknowledge  that  the  Lord  is  the  maker 
of  them  all.  * 

These  are  causes  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect, 
setting  aside  those  that  originate  in  the  vices  of 
men,  as  dissipated  living,  prodigality,  improvidence, 
contrasted  with  the  virtues  of  temperance,  frugality 
and  prudence.  But  notwithstanding  the  clearest  in- 
dications that  such  is  the  ordinance  of  an  overruling 
Providence,  yet  there  have  never  been  wanting 
those  who  have  inveighed  against  it,  and  have  thus 
either  openly  or  by  inference,  charged  God  foolishly.^ 
Some  taking  counsel  of  their  own  benevolent  but  vis- 
ionary feelings,  and  wishing  to  distribute  happiness 
more  equally  amongst  men,  have  thought  that  this 
could  be  done  by  more  nearly  equalizing  their  out- 
ward condition ;  others  have  been  incited  by  a  rest- 
less impatience  imder  their  comparative  inferiority, 
and  have  hoped  to  extend  their  own  boundaries  by 
removing  the  ancient  landmarks ;l  others,  again,  im- 
pelled by  inordinate  and  unprincipled  ambition,  have 
been  ever  eager  to  catch  the  ear  and  secure  the  fa- 
vor of  the  unthinking  multitude,  by  flattering  their 
ignorant  prejudices,  and  inflaming  their  unhappy 
jealousies  against  those  they  esteem  more  favored  by 

•  Proverbs,  xxii.  2.        f  Job,  i.  22.        \  Proverbs,  xxii.  28.    Deat.,  xxvii.  17. 
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fortune  than  themselves.  We  need  not  look  to  past 
ages,  nor  to  transatlantic  countries,  for  such  exam- 
ples of  enthusiastic  and  shortsighted  benevolence  on 
the  one  hand,  or  reckless  and  unprincipled  avarice 
and  ambition  on  the  other.  I  do  not  think  that  in  a 
community  as  intelligent  as  our  own,  and  as  well 
grounded  in  the  great  principles  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious obligation,  we  are  to  apprehend  any  great 
danger  from  the  prevalence  of  such  false  and  per- 
nicious doctrines.  Still  they  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  pass  unnoticed.  They  should  occasionally  be 
brought  forward  to  keep  in  general  circulation  the 
important  considerations  by  which  they  are  refuted ; 
and  they  should  uniformly  be  reprobated,  not  simply 
because  they  are  speculatively  untrue,  but  because 
they  are  at  war  with  the  permanent  interests  and  the 
true  happiness  of  society.  This  point  I  shall  pres- 
ently have  occasion  to  notice  and  illustrate.  In  the 
mean  time  it  is  necessary  to  state  more  distinctly 
what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  assertion  that  tk 
poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land. 

Is  the  human  race  then  doomed  forever  to  groan 
under  the  load  of  evils  and  miseries  heaped  upon 
society  in  consequence  of  exorbitant,  heartless,  and 
luxurious  wealth,  on  the  one  hand,  and  abject  and 
squalid  poverty,  on  the  other  ?  Is  the  picture  of 
the  rich  man  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  who 
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Josrtd  sumphiously  every  day^  and  the  beggary  Lazams^ 
laid  at  his  gate^  full  (f  soresy  and  des^iring  to  be  fed 
with  the  crun^  which  fell  from  the  rich  man*$  table* — is 
this  picture  destined  to  find  its  prototype  sooner  or 
later  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions? Grod  forbid  !  I  would  not  by  such  an  ad- 
missicm,  imply  a  heavy  suspicion  against  the  doctrine 
of  a  wise  and  merciful  superintending  Providence, 
I  draw  a  fiur  different  inference  fi^m  the  actual  ope- 
rations of  this  Providence,  as  we  read  them  in  the 
past  history  and  present  condition  of  the  human  race. 

I  exult  in  the  conviction  that  the  whole  tendency 
of  civilized  society  is  to  improvement  in  knowledge, 
virtue  and  happiness.  I  see  the  elements  in  vigo- 
rous activity,  that  are  producing  this  effect,  in  the 
spread  of  the  Grospel,  the  multiplication  of  the  Bible, 
the  difiusion  of  education,  the  progress  of  the  tem- 
perance reformation,  the  prevailing  conviction  that 
f)eace  is  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings  to  nations, 
and  last  of  all,  but  by  no  means  the  least  of  all,  in 
the  increasing  attention  paid  to  that  valuable  sci- 
ence which  is  yet  destined  to  shed  innumerable  bles- 
sings upon  the  family  of  man.  Political  Economy,  [b] 

While  many  other  evils  attendant  upon  the  social 
state  are  thus  to  be  gradually  meliorated,  if  not  en- 
tirely removed,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  great  and 

•Luke,  xvi.  19. 
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obvioiis  one  now  under  consideration,  will  remain 
untouched.  We  know  that  at  present  there  exists  a 
vast  difference  between  nations,  in  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  wealth  amongst  their  respective  in- 
habitants. Compare  the  condition  of  the  humbler 
classes  of  society  in  Italy  or  Ireland,  with  that  of 
the  same  classes  in  England,  France  or  Holland  ; 
and  then  again,  compare  the  proportions  of  the  rich 
and  poor,  and  the  number  of  degrees  between  their 
relative  situations  in  these  countries,  and  in  our  own 
fiivored  and  happy  land.  The  contrast  is  mani- 
fest, and  it  is  produced  by  causes  which  men  begin 
to  trace  out  and  understand.  This  knowledge  will 
be  constantly  increased  by  awakened  interest  and 
close  observation ;  it  will  be  disseminated  by  intelli- 
gent and  philanthropic  minds,  and  it  will  be  applied 
more  and  more  by  individuals  and  by  corporate  and 
legislative  bodies,  to  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  pau- 
perism and  to  removing  altogether  the  evils  of  a 
tolerated  mendicity.  The  poor  man  will  indeed 
still  be  found  in  every  commimity,  because  riches 
and  poverty  are  relative  terms  and  indicate  no  abso- 
lute condition.  We  may  reasonably  hope,  however, 
that  at  some  future  period  in  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  the  human  race,  such  a  state  as  suffer- 
ing indigence  will  be  unknown.  "  These  conditions, 
it  has  been  well  observed,  are  essentially  distinct  and 
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separate.  Poverty  is  often  both  honorable  and  com* 
fortable  ;  but  indigence  can  only  be  pitiable,  and  is 
usually  contemptible.  Poverty  is  not  only  the  natu- 
ral  lot  of  many  in  a  well  constituted  society,  but  is 
necessary  in  order  that  a  society  may  be  well  consti- 
tuted. Indigence  on  the  contrary  is  seldom  the  natu* 
ral  lot  of  any,  but  is  commonly  the  state  into  which 
intemperance  and  want  of  prudent  foresight  push 
poverty ;  the  punishment  which  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God  inflicts  in  this  world  upon  thoughtless- 
ness and  guilty  extravagance."* 

Why  may  we  not  with  joyful  hope  Icyok  forward, 
to  a  state  of  far  greater  and  far  more  diffused  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  than  the  present,  in  reserve  for 
our  children's  children,  if  not  for  ourselves  or  our 
immediate  offspring  ?  Why  may  we  not  even  in- 
dulge a  confident  belief  that  they  will  find  them- 
selves in  a  community  where  depraved  and  reck- 
less indigence  will  be  unknown,  or  where  if  ob- 
served it  will  be  regarded  as  a  crime  against  society, 
and  where  neither  suffering  nor  disgrace,  nor  any 
idea  of  unworthy  inferiority  will  be  attached  to  pov- 
erty— a  community  in  which  a  man  will  be  called 
poor,  not  because  he  is  destitute  of  the  means  of  a 
comfortable  subsistence — not  because  rare  and  far 
distant  opportimities  are  afforded  him  of  relaxation 

*  Bishop  Sumner's  Records  of  the  Creatron. 
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from  severe  toil  for  the  purpose  of  bodily  health, 
rational  enjoyment  or  mental  cultivation — ^not  be- 
cause he  is  deprived  of  the  means  of  giving  to  his 
ofl&pring  every  advantage  for  education  which  the 
development  of  their  faculties  may  render  desirable — 
but  poor  simply  by  contrast  with  his  neighbor  who 
has  been  endued  with  firmer  health,  or  a  more  ac- 
tive and  enterprising  mind,  or  who  has  enjoyed 
more  favorable  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  his 
powers,  or  because  these  blessings  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  his  parents,  and  he  has  justly  inherited 
the  fruits  of  their  successful  labors,  or  because  God 
by  the  inscrutable  workings  of  his  providence  and 
for  reasons  wise  and  benevolent,  though  not  obvious 
to  the  limited  sight  of  man,  has  cast  down  one  and 
lifted  up  another.     For  after  all  we  must  acknowl- 
edge that  it  is  he,  the  author  of  our  being  and  the 
ruler  of  our  destinies,  that  permits  or  produces  the 
variety  of  condition,  as  well  intellectually  and  physi- 
cally as  in  outward  circumstances,  that  exists  amongst 
men.     He  raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the  dust,  and  lif- 
teth  the  needy  out  of  the  dunghill,  that  he  may  set  him 
with  princes,  even  with  the  princes  of  his  people.* 

Both  riches  and  honor  come  of  thee  and  thou  reignest  over 
all ;  and  in  thine  hand,  is  power  and  might;  and  in  thine 
hand  it  is  to  make  great  and  to  give  strength  unto  aZ/.f 

•  Pjalm  cxiii.  7.  f  I.  Chron.  xxix.  12. 
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The  power  of  God  then  acknowledged,  we  rely 
upon  his  goodness,  justice  and  benevolence,  to  bring 
to  pass  in  his  own  time,  and  by  his  own  wise  ordi- 
nances, the  desirable  changes  in  the  social  state  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded.  But  are  we  led 
astray  by  a  vain  delusion,  when  we  anticipate  such 
results  ?  Is  imagmation  suggesting  some  idle  dream 
of  perfectibility  which  shall  never  be  realized  in  the 
waking  existence  of  man  ?  We  believe  not.  We 
may  express  our  assurance  in  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist  when  he  says,  the  needy  shall  not  always  be 
forgotten  ;  the  expectation  of  the  poor  shall  not  perish 
for  ever*  We  find  ample  encouragement  also  for 
our  anticipations  in  such  descriptions  as  that  of  the 
evangelical  prophet  when,  foretelling  the  universal 
peace,  prosperity  and  happiness,  that  shall  be  real- 
ized upon  the  earth  during  the  progress  of  the  reign 
of  King  Messiah.  With  righteousness  shall  he  judge 
the  poor  and  reprove  with  equity  for  the  meek  of  the  earth  ; 
and  he  shall  smite  the  earth  vnth  the  rod  of  his  mouthy 
and  with  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked. 
And  righteousness  shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and 
faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his  reins.\  And  the  effect  of 
this  equitable  and  merciful  administration  of  the  laws 
by  the  rulers  of  the  earth  under  the  spiritual  influ- 
ence of  the  Prince  of*  Peace,  will  be  as  represented 

*  Psalm  ix.  18.  t  Isaiah  xi.  4.  aod  5. 
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in  the  bold  figurative  language  of  prophecy,  that 
the  wdf  shall  dwell  vnth  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall 
He  dotm  with  the  kid  ;  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lien 
and  the  falling  together,  and  a  little  child  shall  had 
them.*  And  they  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  the 
holy  mountain  (f  the  Lord  ;  for  the  earth  shaU  be  full 
ffthe  knowledge  of  the  Lord ,  as  the  waters  cocer  the  sm.^ 

In  such  a  state  of  society  there  will  be  heard  no  re- 
pining of  the  poor  at  the  better  success  of  the  rich — 
no  secret  and  corrodmg  envyings  will  be  pent  up  in 
their  breasts — no  outbreaking  of  mad  and  unprinci- 
pled efforts  to  reduce  all  to  their  own  condition  ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  there  will  be  no  glorying  in 
the  distinction  that  wealth  confers,  no  hoarding  it 
up  for  selfish  gratification ;  but  all  the  members  of 
society  feeling  that  its  laws  and  regulations  have 
been  just,  and  have  given  to  each,  as  &r  as  was 
practicable,  equal  opportunities  of  success,  they  will 
know  that  their  respective  conditions  have  been  in- 
fluencevl  by  the  providence  ol"  Gvxi;  and  the  ten- 
dency of  this  conviction  will  be  to  render  the  poor 
man  |x%tieui  and  contented «  the  rich  humble*  chari- 
table and  public  spirited. 

But  here  it  may  be  demanded  if  such  a  change  as 
this  can  bo  offectevi  in  the  existing  n?la:ioas  b^iween 
the  rich  and  the  p^VH",  anvi  ir"  we  may  reasonably 
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look  for  it  as  resulting  from  the  progress  of  christian 
knowledge  and  virtue,  why  may  not  a  still  greater 
improvement  be  effected,  why  may  not  all  inequali- 
ties amongst  men  as  to  outward  condition  be  re- 
moved, and  as  we  are  all  the  oflFspring  of  one  com- 
mon parent,  why  may  we  not  hope  that  the  human 
race  will  in  process  of  time  be  prepared  for  an 
equal  distribution  of  wealth,  and  that  this  consum- 
mation, so  devoutly  wished  for  by  many,  will  be  actu- 
ally realized  at  the  auspicious  opening  of  some  mil- 
lenial  age  ?  Why  ?  Because  we  believe  that  con- 
stituted as  the  world  is,  such  a  modification  of  the 
social  relations  would  not  be  practicable,  nor  if  prac- 
ticable would  it  conduce  to  the  virtue  and  happiness 
of  men  as  individuals,  or  to  the  progress  of  society 
at  large.  Moreover,  as  far  as  we  can  infer  the  de- 
signs of  the  Creator  from  the  moral  and  physical 
capacities  he  has  given  to  man,  and  from  the  thea- 
tre on  which  they  are  to  be  exercised,  such  was 
never  his  intention.  If  it  be  farther  demanded,  why 
in  forming  the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  did  he  ex- 
pose them  to  such  pitiable  and  unequal  conditions, 
and  make  it  necessary  to  their  happiness  and  im- 
provement that  they  should  appear  to  be  treated  by 
their  common  Father  with  such  striking  partiality  ? 
To  this  objection  we  shall  be  ready  to  reply,  when 
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any  one  will  instruct  U0  to  account  satis&ctorily  for 
the  existence  of  physical  and  moral  evil. 

Here  let  me  adopt  the  sentiments  of  a  distinguish- 
ed author  of  the  present  day  :  "I  do  not  profess  to 
explain  why  things  were  so  ordered,  that  any  ad- 
vancement at  all  should  be  needful ;  why  mankind 
were  not  placed  at  once  in  a  state  of  society  as  high- 
ly civilized  as  it  was  destined  ever  to  be.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  probably  unfathomable  by  us  in 

■ 

this  world.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose, 
merely  to  remark  the  fact,  that  the  apparent  design 
of  Providence  evidently  is,  the  advancement  of  man- 
kind, not  only  as  individuals,  but  as  communities. 
Nor  again  do  I  profess  to  explain,  why,  in  so  many 
particular  instances,  causes  have  been  permitted  to 
oi>erate,  more  or  less,  towards  the  firustration  of 
this  general  design^  and  the  retardation,  or  even  re- 
versaK  of  the  a^urse  of  improvement.  The  difficul- 
ty in  foot  is  one  which  belongs,  not  to  this  alone, 
but  to  every  branch  of  Natural  Theologj\  In  every 
jvirt  of  the  universe  we  see  marks  of  wise  and  be- 
nexolent  desiajm  ;  and  vet  we  see  in  manv  instances 
^pjv^rtMU  trust  rat  k>ns  of  this  design  ;  we  see  the 
^y^v^\Kni^e«es^^  i>i*  the  earth  interrupted  by  un&vor- 
»bK^  st\i:!vH\s — the  structure  iM  the  animal  frame 
euKvM<\i  Attvi  i:s  funotkws  in;^\aired  by  disease — 
;i^)U  xAs;  r.u;l«;;;x:<^  k\s'  inini:  Sewings  exposed^  from 
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various  causes,  to  suffering  and  to  premature  de- 
struction. In  the  moral  and  political  world,  wars, 
and  civil  dissentions — t}nrannical  governments,  un- 
wise laws,  and  all  evils  of  this  class,  correspond 
to  the  inundations — the  droughts — the  tornadoes, 
and  the  earthquakes  of  the  natural  world.  We  can- 
not give  a  satisfetctory  account  of  either ;  we  cannot, 
in  short,  explain  the  great  difficulty,  which,  in  pro- 
portion as  we  reflect  attentively,  we  shall  more  and 
more  perceive  to  be  the  ordy  difficulty  in  theology, 
the  existence  of  evil  in  the  universe." 

"  But  two  things  we  can  accomplish,  which  are  very 
important,  and  which  are  probably  all  that  our 
present  faculties  and  extent  of  knowledge  can  attain 
to.  One  is,  to  perceive  clearly  that  the  difficulty  in 
question  is  of  no  unequal  pressure,  but  bears  equally 
heavy  on  Deism  and  on  Christianity,  and  on  the 
various  different  interpretations  of  the  Christian 
scheme ;  and  consequently  can  furnish  no  valid  ob- 
jection to  any  one  scheme  of  religion  in  particular. 
Even  Atheism  does  not  lessen  our  difficulty;  it  only 
alters  the  character  of  it.  For  as  the  believer  in  a 
God  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  existence  of  eml^ 
the  believer  in  no  God,  is  equally  unable  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  good  ;  or  indeed  of  any  thing  at 
all  that  bears  marks  o{ design.''* 


*  Arebbiffaop  Wbately. 
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Our  subsequent  reasonings  then,  are  all  to  be 
grounded  upon  the  nature  of  man  and  his  present 
condition  as  we  find  them.  Assuming  these  posi- 
tions and  also  the  great  and  important  one,  that  the 
present  is  only  a  state  of  probation,  the  future  life 
one  of  retribution,  all  material  difficulties  are  re- 
moved ;  and  we  are  prepared  to  contend,  that  the 
wise  and  benevolent  designs  of  Providence  in  mak- 
ing our  probation  a  moral  discipline,  are  accom- 
plished by  creating  those  distinctions  between  men 
that  are  now  imder  consideration. 

2.  I  am  thus  lead  to  the  second  part  of  my 
subject  in  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove,  that 
inequality  of  condition  amongst  men  in  relation  to 
wealth,  is  essential  to  the  political,  the  intellectual, 
and  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the 
human  race. 

Be  it  sjHHMally  observed,  that  my  argument  is 
foundeil  upon  the  fact  of  the  race  of  men  being 
bnnight  into  the  world  with- the  greatest  possible 
ditfonMice  in  their  physical  and  intellectual  endow- 
ments, and  their  existing  in  a  state  where  both  physi- 
cal and  mom  I  evil  are  experienced.  Upon  such 
priMuisos  I  contend,  that  the  unequal  distribution  ot 
weahh  is  not  oulv  a  necessarv  and  unavoidable  con- 
s^Hluouiw  but  that  ii  is  essential  to  ptoducuig  the 
gn^it^t  amount  oi*  knowledge,  virtue  axi^^V?^^^' 
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1.  We  will  first  examine  into  the  eflfect  of  this 
principle  upon  the  political  condition  of  man.  By 
political  condition,  I  mean  the  relations  in  which  he 
is  placed  as  a  social  being.  Men  have  heretofore 
lived,  and,  in  some  remote  and  barbarous  situations, 
do  at  present  live  tc^ether  without  any  experience 
of  the  distinctions  created  by  wealth.  We  also 
have  some  knowledge  of  communities  where  these 
distinctions  have  been  removed  by  legislative  inter- 
ference. But  no  one  conversant  with  this  page  in 
the  history  of  our  race,  would  venture  to  draw  fi-om 
thence  an  illustration  of  the  benefits  of  a  system  of 
equalized  property,  except  under  the  influence  of 
wild  romance,  or  of  blind  devotion  to  a  theory.* 

Let  us  however  for  a  moment  direct  our  attention 
to  two  opposite  states  of  society,  one  probably  the 
most  enlightened,  in  which  the  principle  of  equaliza- 
tion was  ever  deliberately,  and  for  any  continued 
period  of  time  put  to  the  test ;  the  other  approach- 
ing as  near  as  possible  to  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  state  of  nature.  Let  us  glance  at  the  social  re- 
lations as  they  existed  in  the  republic  of  Lacedae- 
mon,  and  as  they  now  exist  amongst  the  native 
tribes  of  our  own  country. 

Who  would  consent  to  place  himself  under  the 

*  Roosseaa,  Godwio  and  all  this  raee  of  writen  fall  and«r  one  or  other  of  tboM 
aonditioDt. 
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laws  of  Lycui^UB,  and  to-  the  sake  of  the  equal  dis- 
tribution of  property  which  he  effected,  expose  him- 
self and  his  ofispring  to  a  destitution  of  domestic 
comforts,  intellectual  refinement,  and  all  that  softens, 
mtpands,  gladdens  and  elevates  the  human  heart,  such 
as  Sparta  was  subject  to  at  its  best  estate?  True  the 
sons  of  Lacedsemon  were  brave  and  hardy,  and  no- 
bly for  a  time  did  they  maintain  the  freedom  of  their 
land,  for  to  this  object  and  diis  alone,  all  thetr 
physical  and  moral  education  was  directed,  and  in 
reference  to  this  and  this  alone  the  whole  system  of 
their  policy  was  constructed.  But  it  was  only  free- 
dom from  a  foreign  yoke  that  they  enjoyed,  their  in- 
ternal bondage  was  cruel  in  the  extreme.  It  kept 
in  chains,  and  beneath  an  iron  sceptre,  the  noblest 
faculties  and  affections  of  the  soul.  And,  moreover, 
in  order  to  secure  their  own  selfish  independence, 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  false  and  forced 
principle  that  their  misguided  legislator  introduced, 
they  kept  in  the  most  abject  slavery  thousands  of 
tht'ir  fellow  beings.  To  perform  the  various  offices 
necessary  to  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  man,  and 
such  as  are  accomplished  easily,  naturally  and  hu- 
manely, through  the  operation  of  the  varied  condi- 
tions of  society  that  civilization  encourages  and  de- 
mands, the  forty  thousand  Spartans  were  obliged  to 
hold  in  subjection,  and  live  in  the  dread  of  tour  bun- 
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dred  thousand  slayes.**  So  much  for  an  equal  divis- 
ion of  property  amongst  what  is  called  a  civilized 
I>eople. 

But  this  principle  is  illustrated  in  another  manner 
as  operating  freely  and  without  constraint  amongst 
the  native  tribes  of  our  own  country.  And  who 
to  purchase  their  freedom  would  assume  the  man- 
ifold evils  of  their  condition — its  wandering  life,  its 
uncertainty,  its  exposure  to  constant  danger,  and 
to  frequent  and  horrible  famine,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  utter  privation  of  sciences  and  the  arts, 
and  all  the  social  enjoyments  of  civilized  man  ? 
And  moreover  look  at  their  present  wretched  con- 
dition— ^how  fast  are  they  dwindling  away.  And 
what  is  the  cause?  Not  so  much  the  vices  that 
contact  with  civilized  life  has  unhappily  exposed 
them  to,  as  the  want  of  that  industry,  enterprise, 
forecast,  selfdenial,  which  the  great  principle  of  hold- 
ing property  in  severalty  always  produces  in  a  com- 
munity of  men.  And  this  principle,  left  to  its  free 
operation  for  any  considerable  period  of  time,  will 
inevitably  produce  inequality  of  condition. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  in  countries  where  the 
distmctions  caused  by  property  exist,  and   where 

*  These  numbers  may  not  be  accurate,  but  the  proportions  cannot  be  far  from 
tbe  truth.  They  are  stated  as  given  by  Bishop  Sumner,  in  bis  **  Records  of  Crea- 
tion.'' MoUer's  History,  and  Antiquities  of  the  Doric  race,  translated  by  Tnfnell 
and  Lewis,  yd.  S,  pwt§  foU  iBformmtioo  upM  this  add  all  oih#r  poiali  aoDaaetad 
with  the  social  condition  of  Sparta. 


ther  are  the  most  obTioos,  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  are  subjected  to  a  bondage  not  less 
gricTous  than  that  of  the  Helots  in  Sparta,  and  are 
exposed  to  miseries,  uncertainties  and  privations,  as 
great  as  those  endured  by  our  Indian  tribes.     Wit- 
ness Turkey,  Russia,  parts  of  Italy  and  Ireland. 
I  reply,  that  in  the  first  place,  my  argument  is  not 
responsible  for  the  consequences  following  unjust 
and  arbitrary  distinctions,  the  remains  of  feudal  op- 
pression ;  in  the  next  place  it  requires  that  property 
should  not  only  be  free  to  follow  its  natural  com^e, 
but  also  that  the  rights  of  property  should  be  sa- 
credly preserved ;  and  in  the  last  place  the  argu- 
ment may  reasonably  ask  a  just  allowance  in  any 
particular  case,  as  in  that  of  Ireland,  for  bad  and  op- 
pressive acts  of  legislation  and  excess  of  population. 
With  these  limitations,  I  would  contend  that  ine- 
quality of  circumstances  amongst  a  people  always 
produces  the  most  desirable  results  in  the  reciprocal 
action  of  the  social  relations.     We  know  that  the 
whole  tendency  of  things  in  a  community  is  to  such 
inequality,  and  that  it  requires  violence  on  the  part 
of  governmonts  to  obstruct  this  tendency,  and,  more- 
over, that  amongst  the  freest,  the  most  intelligent 
and  the  hiippiest  nations  of  the  earth,  the  distinc- 
tions thus  causeii  have  always  existed.     From  t 
&cls  which  are  mdisputable,  we  might  be  authon 
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to  infer  the  truth  of  the  great  principle  we  contend 
for. 

But  follow  out  the  consequences  resulting  from 
diversity  in  the  condition  of  men,  and  you  will  see 
accumulated  reasons  to  assent  to  and  admire  this 
ordination  of  Providence.     No  one  who  has  for  a 
moment  thought  of  the  subject  can  doubt,  that  in  or- 
der to  the  comfort  even,  of  civilized  society,  very  many 
diflferent  occupations  must  be  performed,  and  must 
be  carried  on  at  the  same  time — lands  must  be  tilled, 
houses  must  be  built,  fabrics  for  clothing  must  be 
made,  implements  of  various  kinds  must  be  formed, 
and  vessels  must  be  constructed  and  navigated.     It  is 
equally  obvious  that  the  division  of  labor  is  essential 
to  giving  full  eflfect  to  these  occupations.     In  addi- 
tion to  these  employments  there  are  various  other 
trades  and  professions  to  be  filled,  and  also  different 
oflSces  for  the  due  maintenance  of  the  laws — and 
without  laws  no  civilized  community  can  hold  to- 
gether.    If  you  oblige  every  man  to  be  his  own  me- 
chanic, farmer,  manufacturer  and  navigator,  and  to 
do  his  share  of  the  magistracy  upon  some  principle 
of  rotation,  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  none  of  us  en- 
joy as  many  or  as  great  advantages  as  we  do  under 
the  present  system  ;  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
all  these  various  occupations  receiving  only  the  di- 
vided attention  of  an  individual,  must  very  fast  go 
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backward,  and  the  knowledge  and  dezteri^,  i^iich 
men  now  possess  in  their  'various  employments  in 
{xt^rtioD  to  the  imdivided  attenticm  they  gire  to 
them,  must  be  constantly  and  rapidly  diminished. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  no  man,  even  in  very  mode- 
rate circumstances,  would  choose  to  relinquish  the 
comforts  and  conreniences  he  now  possesses  in  his 
humble  habitation.  He  would  not  like  to  be  de- 
{HiTed  of  his  glazed  windows  which  let  in  the  light 
while  they  exclude  the  wind  and  the  cold,  or  of  the 
various  domestic  utensils  of  u-on  and  earthen-ware 
in  which  his  simple  meals  are  cooked  and  served 
up,  or  the  different  fabrics  of  linen,  cotton,  silk, 
woollen  and  leather  which  supply  himself  and  his 
fiunily  with  clothing ;  nor  would  he  choose  to  ex- 
change his  convenient  tools  of  trade  for  the  stone 
axe  and  the  flint  knife  of  the  Indian.  Yet  such 
would  be  the  inevitable  result  were  the  benign  and 
admirable  principle  of  the  division  of  labor  to  be 
banished  from  society.  How  then  is  it  to  be  main- 
tained— how?  but  by  holding  forth  to  every  man  a 
stimulus  to  activity,  ingenuity  and  enterprise  in  the 
hope  of  bettering  his  condition.  Many  employments 
essential  to  the  existence  of  civilized  society  are  yet 
so  unpleasant  in  themselves,  that  no  one  would  un- 
dertake them  but  from  the  excitement  of  such  a  mo- 
tive.    But  were  all  men  to  be  made  equal^  9nd 
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were  they  obliged  by  the  laws  of  society  to  con- 
tinue so,  there  could  be  no  such  animating  impulse 
to  the  exertion  of  our  botfly  or  mental  powers. 
Who  is  80  ignorant  of  himself  and  of  human  nature 
as  not  to  know  that  until  we  have  secured  the  kind 
assistance  of  habit,  labor  of  every  description  is  irk- 
some, and  that  the  hope  of  advancing  oiffselves.  Is 
the  exciting  principle  that  overcomes  our  natural 
love  of  ease,  and  sharpens  all  the  human  faculties. 
Strike  this  out  of  the  social  state  and  we  should  de- 
teriorate year  by  year,  till  we  dropped  down  to  the 
degraded  level  of  savages.  Now  this  important, 
this  essential  principle  cannot  subsist  without  the 
distinctions  of  rich  and  poor. 

Again  be  it  observed,  that  it  is  not  now  a  ques- 
tion with  us,  or  with  any  set  of  men  capable  of  discus- 
sing the  subject  before  us,  whether  the  distinction 
of  rich  and  poor  shall  be  introduced.  It  actually 
exists,  and  can  only  be  removed  by  violence.  Were 
the  option  given  by  the  all  wise  Creator  to  some  set 
of  men  forming  a  new  community,  who  were  endowed 
with  the  same  intellectual  qualities  and  moral  affec- 
tions that  we  possess,  but  destitute  of  the  knowledge 
and  experience  we  have  of  the  social  state,  I  thmk  it 
likely  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  ardent 
and  ambitious  spirits,  they  would  say  "  let  us  all  be 
^    equal."     There  would  be  something  grateful  to  the 
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hmnan  heart  in  the  apparent  justice  and  b^ieTolence 
(rfsudi  an  arrangement,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the 
ocMnfi»-ts  and  adrantages  of  civilization,  they  would 
have  nothing  to  regret,  and  they  might  live  on  in  a 
state  of  mental  apathy  and  mere  animal  enjoyment. 
But  such  a  choice  cannot  now  be  given ;  we  have 
acquired  the  knowledge  and  tasted  of  the  com- 
forts of  civilized  life.  Are  we  willing  to  give 
them  up  1  And  for  what  1  For  an  artificial  equali- 
ty in  the  goods  of  fortune  alone — for  do  what  we 
will  we  cannot  make  ourselves  equal  in  intellect, 
in  health,  or  m  personal  qualities,  as  beauty,  strength 
and  activity, — for  a  ^cied  advantage  which  would 
prove  in  the  event  to  be  an  awfiil  curse  and  a  hate- 
fill  condition  of  existence.  Who  that  has  enjoyed 
the  delightful  change  of  prospect,  and  felt  the  inv^o- 
rating  efiects  of  varied  exercise  over  hill  and  dale, 
would  choose  to  be  condemned  to  walk  for  ever 
after  over  one  level,  dull,  unbroken  plain?  Who, 
that  has  experienced  the  animating  impulse  of  suc- 
cessful enterprise  and  has  toiled  under  the  bright 
and  encouraging  hope  of  being  richer,  wiser  and 
happier  day  by  day  and  year  by  year,  would  give  up 
this  wakeful  and  exciting  life,  for  one  of  unchanging 
sleepy  mediocrity  ?  Give  us  the  opportunity  cf 
bettering  our  condition  and  «e  readily  take  with  it 
all  the  hazards  of  failure  and  disappointc 
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is  hardly  an  individual  now  on  the  stage  of  active 
life  who  would  be  willing  to  come  to  a  full  stand  at 
this  moment  and  never  again  be  permitted  to  move. 
This  is  proved  in  the  experience  of  every  day  in  the 
conduct  of  all  around  us.  The  universal  impulse 
is  forward,  and  if  it  produces  some  evils  in  exciting 
ambition,  envyings,  jealousies,  dishonesty  and  strife, 
it  calls  into  existence  a  thousandfold  more  blessings 
in  the  bright  and  varied  intelligencies,  the  hardy  and 
ennobling  virtues,  the  dauntless  and  persevering 
energies  of  our  nature.  Those,  therefore,  who  would 
throw  down  the  distinctions  created  by  wealth,  may 
justly  be  denounced  as  the  deadly  enemies  of  all 
human  enterprise. 

2.  Nor  are  these  distinctions  in  society  less  es- 
sential to  its  intellectual  improvement.  Knowledge, 
we  may  venture  to  say,  is  now  prized  by  all  men. 
Even  those  who  are  supposed  to  defend  most 
warmly  the  levelling  system  are  yet  the  professed 
advocates  of  knowledge.  Indeed  who,  in  the  present 
day,  would  venture  to  stand  up  and  deny,  or  even 
question,  the  reality  of  the  benefits  thus  conferred 
upQn  man  ?  Now  knowledge  has  heretofore  been 
acquired  and  accumulated  entirely  through  the  ope- 
ration of  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor.  Were 
it  not  for  this  constitution  of  society,  we  could  make 
no  farther  advances  in  science  and  the  arts,  and 
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sboold  doubtless  rerj  rapidly  lose  what  we  now 
possess.  It  will  not  be  disputed  that  we  have  rast 
advantages  over  men  in  the  uncivilized  state.  Look 
iw  a  moment  at  the  contrast  between  us  and  them. 
They  have  not  well  constructed  habitaticKis  filled 
with  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  living,  well 
coltivated  fields  and  a  profiision  of  vegetables  and 
fruits,  with  a  constant  succession  of  new  and  im- 
proved varieties,  their  agriculture  makes  no  ad- 
vances, nor  their  implements  of  husbandry,  war  or 
the  chase  from  fother  to  son — they  have  no  roads, 
bridges,  railways  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  of  men 
and  the  exchange  c^  commodities — \dten  fatigued 
with  labor,  or  confined  by  inclement  weather,  they 
are  furnished  with  no  intellectual  employment  and 
pleasure  in  the  printed  volume,  they  have  no  weekty 
and  daily  visitor  in  the  form  of  a  newspaper,  com- 
ing in  to  tell  them  what  is  going  forward  in  every 
part  of  the  habitable  globe — their  means  of  storing 
up  the  vrisdom  of  past  ages  and  the  events  that  have 
affected  their  political  relations  are  only  uncertain 
tradition,  aided  by  few  imperfect  and  perishing  mon- 
uments. In  these  respects  how  immeasurable  the 
distance  between  them  and  us?  And  why?  Because 
they  are  destitute  of  science  and  the  arts.  And  why 
are  they  thus  destitute  ?  Because  they  have  never 
adopted  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor.    And 
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why  has  not  this  great  improvement  been  adopted  by 
them  ?  Because  land  has  not  been  held  in  severalty 
by  them,  and  they  have  not  been  excited  to  accu*- 
mulation  by  the  miequal  distribution  of  wealth. 

z.  When  we  take  up  the  argument  in  favor  of 
our  position,  on  the  ground  that  this  state  of  things 
in  a  community  promotes  the  moral  and  religious 
improvement  of  the  human  race,  we  have  a  still 
greater  advantage  on  our  side.  It  has  been  con* 
tended  by  ^  one  of  the  ablest  and  certainly  the  most 
eloquent  of  the  advocates  of  the  levelling  system, 
that  if  all  conditions  of  men  should  be  reduced  to 
an  equality,  the  great  incitements  and  opportunities 
to  commit  crimes  would  be  cut  off.  There  would 
be  no  fraud,  theft,  injustice,  violence  or  avarice, 
when  all  men  possessed  the  same  proportion  of  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life.  Now  this  state- 
ment we  believe  to  be  utterly  BstUacious,  and  we  reply 
to  it  that  there  could  not  possibly  be  a  state  of  so- 
ciety where  there  existed  no  perceptible  difference 
between  men  as  to  their  possessions.  The  field  of 
one  would  be  a  little  more  fertile  or  a  little  better 
watered,  the  cave  or  hut  of  another  would  be  more 
commodious  or  better  situated,  another  would  pos- 
sess newer  or  better  implements  of  husbandry,  or 
the  chase  than  his  neighbor.     Or  if  in  these  res- 

*  Rousseau. 
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pects  they  could  by  a^y  possibility  be  made  and 
kept  exactly  alike,  they  must  inevitably  differ  in 
other  particulars  not  less  essential  to  happiness — one 
would  be  healthier,  handsomer,  stronger,  or  blessed 
with  a  more  numerous  and  promising  ofl&pring  than 
his  neighbor.  Now  while  the  nature  of  man  remains 
what  it  is,  these  circumstances  would  furnish  abun- 
dant occasions  for  the  development  of  its  evil  pro- 
pensities. Theft,  fraud  or  envying,  are  the  same 
intrinsically  and  produce  the  same  evil  effects  upon 
the  moral  constitution,  whether  excited  by  great  or 
small  things.  To  accomplish  the  good  anticipated, 
the  change  must  be  produced  in  the  individual  minds 
and  consciences  of  men,  no  human  power  can  so 
alter  their  external  state  as  to  effect  it.  Besides, 
granting  that  it  would  follow  as  a  result  from  the 
levelling  system,  that  occasions  for  crime  would  be 
lessened,  is  it  not  obvious  that  at  the  same  time  the 
opportunities  for  the  cultivation  and  display  of  the 
noblest  virtues  that  adorn  our  nature  would  be  cut 
off?  What  could  we  know  of  integrity,  perseve- 
rance, industry,  generosity,  beneficence,  humility, 
patience,  self-denial  ?  That  adversity  is  the  school 
of  virtue,  has  been  the  favorite  maxim  of  the  wisest 
and  best  even  of  the  heathen  philosophers.  And  it 
is  a  fact  that  all  those  great  writers  who  have  treat- 
ed of  the  subject  of  virtue,  discussed  the  nature  and 
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obligations  of  duty,  and  unfolded  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual capabilities  of  our  nature,  have  lived  in 
ages  and  in  countries,  where  distinctions  in  the  out- 
ward condition  of  men,  and  the  painful  consequences 
that  follow  them,  have  been  most  marked.  Indeed 
this  state  of  society  has  fiirnished  them  with  the 
means  of  observation,  and  has  suggested  to  them 
the  great  principles  of  morals,  and  exhibited  to  them 
these  principles  in  action  for  their  delineation.  Were 
the  circumstances  of  men  equalized,  their  intellectu- 
al and  moral  faculties  would  become  feeble  and  slug- 
gish, and  the  state  of  the  moral  world  would  be  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  our  physical  earth,  were  the  whole 
reduced  to  one  unvaried  plain.  The  whole  atmos- 
phere then  being  one  dense,  unwholesome  vapour, 
the  whole  land,  one  dead  and  dreary  level,  the  whole 
ocean,  one  waveless  and  stagnant  pool,  our  world 
would  be  fit  only  for  those  huge  misshapen  creatures, 
the  next  remove  from  senseless  matter,  such  as  geo- 
logists have  discovered,  and  such  as  existed  ere 
the  Almighty  Architect  broke  up  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep,  and  caused  the  mountains  and  hills 
to  pierce  the  skies  and  condense  the  vapours  for 
refreshing  showers,  the  healthful  winds  to  blow 
about  them,  the  joyous  rivers  to  pour  down  fi*om 
their  summits,  carrying  verdure  and  finiitfulness  to 
the  humble  valleys  beneath,  and  thus  rendering  it 
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capable  of  supporting  active  life  m  Taried  aad  count- 
less forms  of  beauty  and  utility  to  man. 

If  we  turn  our  attenticm  to  the  enlarged  sphere  of 
duty  that  Christianity  has  opened  to  man,  and  con- 
sider the  elevated,  morsA  and  intellectual  character 
which  it  points  out  to  him,  and  for  which  it  is  designed 
to  prepare  him,  it  is  more  clearly  demonstrable,  that 
equality  of  condition  was  never  intended  to  be  the 
element  in  which  the  christian  was  to  be  trained. 
There  was  indeed  for  a  short  period,  and  amcmgst 
a  few  of  the  early  disciples  of  the  Saviour,  a  commu- 
nity of  goods,  but  this  arose  firom  local  and  teiiqx>ra- 
ry  causes.     It  was  never  required  or  recommended, 
and  it  never  prevailed.     It  is  repugnant  even  to  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  demands  the  cultivation 
of  tempers  of  mind  such  as  charity,  self-denial,  hu- 
mility in  prosperous  circumstances,  patience  in  ad- 
versity ;   and  these  can  be  cultivated  only  in  a  state 
of  society  where  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together j 
and  where   it   is   devoutly  acknowledged   that   the 
Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all.     As  however  the  sin- 
cere, the  pious  and  consistent  christian  can  never 
be  found  amongst  those  who  would  do  violence  to 
the  order  of  Grod's  providence,  and  for  a  selfish  ad- 
vantage or  a  problematical  good,  undermine    the 
foundation  of  all  social  institutions,  we  need  push 
this  part  of  the  argument  no  Bstrther. 
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The  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  then,  we  be- 
lieve to  be  not  only  an  unalterable  consequence  of 
the  nature  of  man,  and  the  state  of  being  in  which 
he  is  placed,  but  also  the  only  system  by  which  his 
happmess  and  improvement  can  be  promoted  m  this 
state  of  being.  We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  evils 
attending  it,  and  that  in  some  countries  it  has  been 
fostered  by  artificial  and  injurious  regulations,  until 
it  has  become  oppressive  and  unreasonable.  The 
principle  itself  is  fundamentally  true  and  just,  but  it 
may  be,  and  often  has  been,  pushed  to  such  an  ex- 
treme  as  to  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
society.  When  in  any  country  there  are  only  two 
classes,  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor,  or  when 
the  tendency  of  political  regulations  is  to  produce 
this  effect,  as  is  the  case  under  all  aristocratical 
governments,  the  consequences  must  be  bad.  The 
middling  class,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  that  is,  the 
portion  of  the  community  that  lies  between  the  two 
extremes  of  riches  and  poverty,  is  its  strength,  intel- 
ligence and  virtue.  Of  course  we  may  infer,  that 
that  country  is  the  most  prosperous  and  happy 
which  has  the  greatest  proportion  of  this  class  of 
citizens.  It  is  one  evidence,  and  we  may  assert  it 
to  be  the  strongest  of  the  value  of  our  public  institu- 
tions, that  they  have  produced  this  effect,  and  that 
in  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  the  midd- 
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ling  class  as  relatively  large  as  in  our  own.  How 
then  are  we  to  maintuhi  ourselves  in  this  enviable 
condition?  Or  if,  as  is  feared  by  some,  we  are 
gradually  declining  from  it,  and  individuals  amongst 
us  are  becoming  too  rich,  by  the  accumulation  of 
capital,  and  others  getting  to  be  too  poor  and  threat- 
ning  to  become  burdens  upon  society,  how  are  we 
to  remedy  the  evil  and  prevent  its  recurrence? 
These  are  momentous  questions.  Can  we  acc<Hnp- 
lish  the  object,  and  keep  the  happy  medium  throu^ 
l^islative  interference,  by  checking  the  increase  of 
capital,  by  forcing  the  wealthy  under  a  process  of 
unequal  taxation  to  give  up  a  portion  of  their  siq)er- 
abundance,  or  by  an  agrarian  system  of  the  division 
of  property?  None  but  a  madman,  an  ignorant 
enthusiast,  or  an  unprincipled  demagogue  could 
propose  this  latter  remedy.  Nor  will  the  others  be 
tolerated  for  a  moment  by  sound  and  enlightened 
judgment.  As  to  an  equal  division  of  property  by 
some  act  of  legalized  violence,  it  would  avail  just  as 
much  as  a  child's  play  in  drawing  squares  and  cir- 
cles upon  a  sandy  beach,  the  returning  tide  of  hu- 
man passions,  enterprize  and  industry*,  (and  return 
it  would  as  certainly  as  ocean  ebbs  and  flows)  would 
sweep  the  whole  away,  and  leave  the  surface  marked 
as  before  by  unequal  ridges.  U  we  would  save  the 
structure  of  society  from  utter  dissolution,  maintain 
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inviolate  our  civil  and  religious  liberties,  and  pre- 
serve ourselves  from  political  dangers,  awful  and 
incalculable,  let  us  most  sacredly  guard  the  rights  of 
property.  This  is  the  palladium  of  nations,  this  is 
the  pledge  of  their  improvement  in  all  the  arts  that 
civilize  and  adorn  our  nature,  this  is  their  security 
for  advancement  in  morals  and  religion.  Once 
touch  the  rights  of  property,  let  it  be  felt  that  men 
are  impeded  and  harrassed  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
it,  that  its  possession  is  insecure,  and  that  portions 
of  it  may  be  taken  from  them  by  imequal  taxation, 
and  you  immediately  stop  enterprise,  and  with  en- 
terprise the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  with  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  that  also  of  virtue — and  then 
where  is  the  happiness  of  such  a  community  ?  -  It 
must  be  torn  by  intestine  commotion,  or  if  this  is 
kept  under  by  the  military  arm  of  a  strong  and  des- 
potic executive,  it  must  prepare  to  see  its  commerce 
sicken  and  die,  its  agriculture  decay,  its  manufac- 
tories silent  and  in  ruins,  its  schools  deserted,  its 
roads  impassable  and  infested  with  banditti,  and  all 
its  institutions  relapsing  into  a  state  of  Turkish  bar- 
barism. 

What  then  ?  are  there  no  precautions  to  be  taken 
against  the  evils  which  arise  from  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  and  no  remedies  which  may  be 
applied  to  alleviate  or  remove  these  evils,  when 
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they  begin  to  exhibit  themselyes  ?  Yes,  doubtless 
there  are,  and  a  brief  consideration  of  some  of  them 
is  intended  in  the  third  and  last  part  of  my  dis- 
course in  which  it  was  proposed, 

3.  To  point  out  how  the  more  grievous  and  repul- 
sive circimistances  attending  inequality  of  condition 
in  a  community  in  regard  to  wealth  may  be  melio- 
rated if  not  entirely  removed. 

The  leading  objects  to  which  the  attention  of 
wise  and  philanthropic  men  has  been  directed,  and 
which  should  now  more  universally  awaken  the 
strenuous  solicitude  of  the  friends  of  humanity,  are 
three ;  the  promotion  of  industry ;  the  ext^fisicn 
and  improvement  of  the  means  of  educatkm  ;  and 
the  dissemination  of  chrbtian  truth. 

In  all  these  depxartments,  much  may  be  eflfected 
bv  individuals^  more  perhaps  than  by  legislatures. 
An  active  and  intelligent  mind  imbued  with  sound 
principles,  and  warmed  with  true  benevolence,  can 
acct>mplish  great  things.  By  such  noble  spirits,  gov- 
ernmenis  even  are  enlightened « are  roused  to  a  sense 
of  their  duty,  and  are  instructed  in  its  nature.  How 
much  has  already  been  accomplished  bv  them !  All 
great  principles  by  which  the  we!6tfe  of  the  human 
race  is  promoted,  ar^  struck  out  as  it  were,  in  pri- 
^^to  nH\!itat)on :  and  the  tirv^  thus  kindled  in  solhude, 
burns  up  like  a  besKXHti  Ikht  utvhi  a  locelv  moun- 
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tain,  and  on  the  neighbormg  eminences  there  are 
ever  men  upon  the  watch,  and  they  catch  the  bright 
signal  and  repeat  it  till  it  is  conmiunicated  in  rapid 
succession  to  every  hill  top,  and  at  last  the  deep 
and  distant  vallies  glow  with  the  glad  reflection  from 
a  thousand  intellectual  fires.  Knowledge  thus  pro- 
duced and  widely  disseminated  must  reach,  and 
must  influence,  and  ultimately  control  public  bodies 
of  delegated  authority.  A  great  encouragement 
this  to  intelligent  and  benevolent  individuals,  who 
have  the  good  of  their  country  and  the  human  family 
at  heart.  Let  them  proceed,  and  by  their  individual 
labors,  and  by  their  associated  efforts  in  societies, 
excite  their  fellow  beings  to  industry,  knowledge 
and  religion,  and  great  shall  be  their  reward — great 
in  the  applause  of  the  good  and  wise  of  the  earth, 
greater  in  the  approbation  of  conscience,  but  un- 
speakably the  greatest  of  all,  in  that  glorious  king- 
dom where  they  that  be  wise  shall  shim  as  the  bright- 
ness of  the  firmament ;  and  they  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.^ 

1.  The  first  point  to  be  looked  at  is  the  promo- 
tion of  industry.  Private  example,  the  animating 
effect  of  fairs,  exhibitions,  and  rewards  held  out  by 
agricultural  and  other  kindred  institutions,  have  ac- 
complished much,  and  very  much  more  may  rea- 

*  Daniel  xii.  3* 
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sonably  be  anticipated  from  these  sources.  But 
legislative  bodies  should  by  no  means  be  indifferent 
to  this  important  subject.  They  can  at  least  en- 
courage industry  by  abstaining  from  throwing  any 
thing  in  the  way  of  its  free  exercise.  How  much, 
or  what  they  caA  do  by  positive  encouragements  is 
a  disputed  question,  and  one  of  very  difficult  so- 
lution. The  desire  of  bettering  his  condition  is  an  ac- 
tive principle  in  man,  and  his  intelligence  in  this  re- 
spect, is  naturally  so  clear,  that  he  wants  but  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  his  powers,  and  the  full  assurance 
that  all  which  his  honest  exertions  produce,  will  be 
secured  to  him,  and  every  thing  will  be  accomp- 
lished that  we  can  reasonably  desire.  Now  in  our 
own  happy  country,  every  man  enjoys  this  glorious 
assurance.  And  never,  oh  never  may  the  day,  the 
dreadful  day,  arrive,  when  the  poorest  of  the  citizens 
of  these  United  States  can  justly  say,  that  he  is  op- 
pressed by  the  rich,  or  when  the  richest  can  for  a 
moment  doubt,  whether  or  not  his  well  earned  and 
legally  obtained  treasures  shall  be  wrested  from  him 
by  popular  violence,  or  shall  subject  him  to  un- 
righteous and  illegal  exactions.  Now  we  are  safe 
in  the  security  of  the  rights  of  property.  God  pre- 
serve to  us  and  to  our  children  for  ever  this  inesti- 
mable blessing.  But  as  regards  a  free  and  full 
opportunity  given  to  every  man,  to  exert  his  powers 
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and  employ  his  capital  have  we  yet  arrived  at  an 
equally  permanent  and  prosperous  state?  I  fear 
not.  How  to  reconcile  the  entire  freedom  of  com- 
mercial enterprise,  which  is  of  unspeakable  impor- 
tance to  the  advancement  of  such  a  country  as  ours 
in  wealth  intelligence  and  the  arts  of  life,  with 
the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry,  which  is 
a  paternal  duty  that  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand from  the  government  under  which  he  lives, 
is  a  grave  and  difficult  problem.  It  is  obvious  that 
we  have  not  yet  solved  it.  But  I  dare  not  touch 
upon  the  higher  questions  to  which  such  a  discussion 
would  lead.  There  are  too  many  interested  in  it, 
and  too  much  at  stake  to  allow  it  to  slumber  for  a 
month  or  even  a  day.  I  may,  however,  be  permitted 
to  turn  my  attention  to  those  who  have  not  perhaps 
so  many  to  advocate  their  cause — I  mean  what  are 
called  the  working  classes.  I  do  not  like  or  ap- 
prove the  appellation,  for  it  suggests  a  distinction 
between  the  members  of  a  community,  which  does 
not  in  reality  exist.  The  merchant  who  exerts  the 
thought  and  plies  the  pen  of  a  busy  correspondence, 
labors  as  hard  as  the  farmer  at  the  plough  ;  and  the 
professional  man,  and  the  man  of  study,  works  as 
painfully,  and  for  as  many  hours  as  the  humblest 
mechanic.  I  adopt  the  term  however  in  compliance 
with  custom.     Now  how  shall  the  working  classes 
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m  a  Gommaninr  be  sdnmlated  to  mdnstrT  ?  There 
b  bat  one  war.  Promote  all  measures  that  are  cal- 
culated  to  secure  to  them  hi^  and  certain  wages. 
I  confess  that  I  most  sincerelT  rejoice,  whm  I  hear 
of  measures  or  events,  the  efiect  of  irhkh  b«  to  raise 
the  price  of  any  labor  whatever,  provided  alwavs 
that  illegal  and  irrespQns2>le  combmatioos  and  meet- 
ings are  imifi>rmly  to  be  dq)recated  bv  the  friesds 
of  justice  and  good  ordest.  The  raising  the  amount 
of  wages  in  anv  countrr  bv  a  judiciousand  equitable 
process,  is  the  most  fieaable.  the  most  nanval,  the 
most  unexceptionable  mode  of  removing  the  painfal 
distinctkms  created  by  wealth.  When  the  portioii 
of  a  community  employed  in  manual  labor  is  weU 
paid,  of  course  it  will  be  well  fed.  oonvenioitlT 
lodged  and  cooijortabty  clothed.  It  ts  then  pre- 
pared to  become  constantly  more  inteilieent.  It 
will  ahsrain  Irom  low  habits  and  sensisal  recreations. 
Its  demand  will  be  lf!?r  purer  and  more  refined 
pleasures.  It  will  leam  prudence  and  K»reca5t.  and 
will  see  that  izKiustry  and  econociv  m  health,  and  in 
early  life,  will  secure  cocrf^rc  arti  baderendence  in 
sicknedis  and  in  old  aj2:e.  And  it  will  be  rai&dit  by 
frequent  and  siriking  examrle:>.  :hat  the  rich  and 
the  poor  are  traveliiag  oae  corn^'.-'Q  p^xic.  axid  are 
constantly  pa^sins:  axhi  recassini  t^ch  :ier.  the 
one  often  aicendinac  the  hill  wich  uazirj^  imd  slo^ 
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steps,  the  other  going  down  with  a  rapid  and  head- 
long descent,  and  that  the  barriers  and  obstacles 
we  meet  with  in  our  upward  progress,  are  fre- 
quently placed  there  by  our  own  fault  or  folly. 
The  working  classes  in  a  community  thus  enjoying  all 
the  substantial  comforts  of  life,  experiencing  the  re- 
wards of  industry  and  the  excitement  of  accumula- 
tion, relishing  intellectual  pleasures  and  the  pure 
satisfaction  of  virtuous  conduct,  will  they  not  sensibly 
feel  that  they  have  a  deep  pledge  in  the  political  fa- 
bric, and  will  they  not  be  prepared  to  guard  it  with 
jealous  care,  and  will  they  not  be  far  superior  to  the 
romantic  follies  and  insidious  devices  of  those  who 
would  tear  away  its  very  foundation,  security  of  pro- 
perty ?  Yes,  most  assuredly.  And  therefore  every 
man  in  the  community  has  a  solemn  interest  in  increas- 
ing the  gains,  and  thus  elevating  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes.  Whatever  be  his  occupation,  or  the 
employment  of  his  capital,  he  should  feel  even  a 
personal  interest  in  giving  efficiency  to  such  meas- 
ures. Should  it  be  the  case,  which  is  not  however 
at  all  likely,  that  his  own  profits  are  somewhat  di- 
minished, let  him  nevertheless  remember,  that  if  a 
small  stream  is  diverted,  it  renders  the  great  reservoir 
more  secure.  But  if  those  who  think  they  own  all 
the  waters,  and  can  control  all  the  privileges,  will 
resist  with  a  determined  and  jealous  care  the  form- 
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ing  of  any  outlet,  let  them  not  vainly  imagine  that 
their  embankments  will  stand  for  CTer.  If  they  do 
not  bm'st  by  the  superincmnbent  weight,  the  hand 
of  violence  will  midermine  them,  and  they  will  one 
day  rush  down  in  precipitous  ruin.  But  how  are 
wages  to  be  kept  up  without  protection  from  ccHnpe- 
tition  with  foreign,  tax-ground  and  pauper-eaten 
nations  ?  And  if  you  protect  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  their  &brics,  how  can  you  {protect  against 
the  influx  of  their  ignorant,  needy  and  wcxthless 
population,  coming  in  to  compete  with  the  earnings 
of  your  own  lawful  b(Nii  children,  and  of  course 
taking  the  bread  from  their  mouths  ?  But  I  toudi 
on  dangerous  and  shaking  ground,  and  feel  that  I 
have  not  knowledge  of  the  sound  places  for  the  feet 
to  stand  on«  or  skill  or  strength  lo  force  my  way 
through  the  dark  and  tangled  forest,  that  broods 
over  this  as  yet  impervious  swamp.  I  entertain  the 
tullesi  conddence  however,  in  the  principle  itselll  and 
would  K>Uow  leariei^Iv  to  where  ii  leads.     Ijcdcs- 
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in  idleness  and  vice.  No  one  thing  has  tended 
more  to  aggravate  the  evils  caused  by  the  existing 
distinction  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  than  the 
well  meant  efforts  made  by  the  one  to  alleviate  the 
miseries  of  the  other.  By  an  mienlightened  and 
perverted  liberality,  the  extent  of  pauperism  has 
been  increased  and  its  miseries  aggravated.  It  is 
now  time  for  us  to  make  a  broad  distinction  be- 
tween the  means  by  which  real  and  inevitable  dis- 
tress is  to  be  relieved,  and  those  injudicious  at- 
tempts which  operate  as  a  bounty  to  encourage  the 
idle  and  dissolute.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  who  wish  to 
exercise  a  genuine  philanthropy,  to  examine  rigidly 
the  tendency  of  every  institution  for  whose  support 
they  are  called  upon  to  contribute,  and  to  question 
very  closely  every  single  applicant  for  charity. 
Eyery  sum  given  to  the  idle  and  dissolute  beggar, 
is  so  much  lost  to  the  purposes  of  true  benevolence, 
and  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  so  much  given  to  in- 
crease the  evils  of  mendicity.  So  with  charitable 
institutions,  if  their  tendency  be,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  to  afford  an  anticipated  asylum  to  those,  who 
by  indolence  and  vice  have  reduced  themselves  to 
distress,  then  all  that  goes  to  support  such  institu- 
tions increases  the  very  evils  they  were  designed  to 
remedy.  This  indeed  is  a  very  perplexing  as  well 
as  important  subject  to  treat  of,  and  we  have  hardly 
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elling  prmciple  once  introduced,  although  a  veiy 
small  amount  might  be  for  a  time  added  to  his  in- 
come, yet  even  this  could  not  last,  for  the  stimulus 
to  individual  accumulation  taken  away,  the  capital 
of  a  country  could  not  grow,  but  must  be  diminished, 
and  every  one's  share  would  of  course  be  lessened. 
He  would  see  also,  that  he  who  talks  about  the  dan- 
ger, the  tyranny,  the  cruelty  of  capital,  talks  folly 
or  wickedness,  and  argues  as  much  to  the  purpose 
as  the  inhabitant  of  Egypt  would  do,  who,  when 
the  Nile  overflows,  should  inveigh  against  those 
who  providently  inclose  a  portion  of  the  fruit- 
bearing  waters  in  reservoirs,  to  be  cautiously  and 
timely  let  out,  when  the  river  has  disappeared, 
and  the  lands  are  becoming  dry,  and  the  vegetation 
begins  to  l>e  parched  with  drought.  With  the  re- 
duction or  loss  of  capital,  manufactories  must  cease, 
all  works  of  public  improvement  must  be  put  an 
end  to,  the  whole  community  must  step  by  step  go 
backwartl ;  and  instead  of  the  comforts  which  the 
jHH^r  man  has  around  him,  and  the  degree  of  intelli- 
gence he  enjoys,  and  the  hope  of  bettering  his  con- 
dition by  which  he  is  animated  to  exertion,  he  must 
at  last  dn>p  down  to  an  ignorant,  comfortless, 
and  hojxMoss  state  of  existence.  Yes  !  it  can  be 
pn>viHl  to  a  demonstration  that  only  the  worthless 
and  dopraveil  members  of  a  community,  could  nin 
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any  thing  by  a  general  division  ol  proper^ ;  and 
even  their  advantage  would  be  only  momentary,  for 
the  same  wasteful  and  negligent  habits  and  viciom 
morals  would  soon  reduce  them  to  want  again. 
Now  education  alone,  can  produce  this  enlightening 
of  the  public  mind.  We  have  done  much  in  this 
glorious  cause,  as  individuals  and  as  a  body  politic, 
but  more,  very  much  more,  remains  for  us  to  do  lA 
both  capacities.  The  system  of  mstruction  in  our 
public  schools,  is  by  no  means  what  it  should  be. 
It  is  neither  thorough  enough  nor  extensive  enough. 
I  am  not  of  the  opmion  maintained  by  some,  that 
it  is  sufficient  for  those  who  depend  for  subsistence 
upon  manual  labor,  to  be  instructed  simply  in  the 
conmion  branches  of  education.  No,  I  would  use 
all  exertion  to  impart  to  them  every  power  of  knowl- 
edge, and  every  delight  of  literature.  I  would 
make  for  them  intellectual  pleasures,  as  common  as 
the  air  they  breathe,  and  as  free  to  them  as  to  any 
other  class  of  persons  in  the  community.  I  would 
allow  of  no  artificial  and  impassable  barrier  between 
men,  and  no  distinction  but  that  which  intelligence  and 
moral  worth  produces.  I  see  not  why  science,  let- 
ters, and  the  mollifymg  arts,  may  not  be  the  common 
property  of  the  farmer  and  mechanic,  with  the  profes- 
sional man  and  the  merchant.  And  if  they  enjoy  a 
community  of  pleasures,  and  have  common  topics  of 
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conversation  in  their  occasional  intercourse,  and  find 
that  the  same  books,  and  the  same  ennobling  pur- 
suits are  open  to  them  all,  will  they  not  be  drawn 
to  each  other  by  a  common  feeling,  and  will  not  all 
painful  and  repulsive  contrasts  between  them,  be 
soon  done  away.  Then  we  shall  hear  no  more  about 
those  unjust  and  injurious  distinctions  between  work- 
ing men,  and  those  who  do  not  labor  with  their 
hands.  All  will  know  that  intellectual  labor  is  at 
least  as  wearying  to  the  flesh,  and  as  exhausting  to 
the  human  faculties  as  manual  labor.  As  I  before 
said,  the  invidious  distinction  thus  attempted  to  be 
made  is  utterly  groundless,  and  is  calculated  only 
to  excite  unhappy  jealousies  between  classes  of  men, 
whose  interest  is  a  common  one,  and  who  should  be 
drawn  together  by  the  closest  sympathies  of  brother- 
hood. 

But  in  addition  to  enlarged  opportunities,  ample 
time  should  be  allowed  to  what  are  called  the 
working  classes,  for  the  cultivation  of  their  minds. 
Manual  labor  should  never  be  permitted  to  occupy 
the  whole  of  a  man's  existence,  that  is  not  spent  in 
sleep  and  refection,  nor  should  it  ever  be  carried 
to  undue  fatigue  or  exhaustion.  What  I  mean  to 
say  is,  that  men  should  not  be  made,  nor  should 
they  permit  themselves  to  be  made,  drudges  and 
slaves.      They  are   intellectual  beings,    and   they 
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must  y indicate  their  title  to  this  character,  by  de- 
manding sufficient  time  and  bodily  strength,  and 
unexhausted  mental  powers,  to  improve  the  intellect 
day  by  day.  He  is  an  enemy  to  the  true  interests 
of  his  race,  who  would  wish  to  see  his  fellow  beings 
worked  till  they  have  no  desire  but  to  eat  and  retire 
to  stupid  repose,  and  again  wake  and  labor  and  eat, 
and  be  again  exhausted,  till  sleep  becomes  the  first 
wish  of  nature — and  meantime  the  mind  lies  fallow, 
or  is  overrun  with  weeds — the  immortal  mind  that 
places  the  humblest  mechanic  on  a  level  with  the 
princes  of  the  earth,  and  gives  him  powers,  hopes 
and  lofty  enjoyments,  that  money  or  station  cannot 
secure,  and  that  poverty,  except  the  most  abject, 
cannot  take  away,  [c] 

s.  But  the  most  effectual  alleviation  of  the  evils 
attendant  upon  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth, 
is  to  be  anticipated  from  the  dissemination  of  the 
truths  of  the  gospel.  Christianity  has  a  specific 
action  in  lessening  the  evil  complained  of ;  for  by 
promoting  industry,  sobriety,  integrity,  and  all  the 
habits  that  advance  individual  prosperity,  it  lessens 
the  number  of  the  poor  :  so  much  so,  that  in  a 
community  of  sincere  devoted  Christians,  we  might 
be  sure  that  suffering  indigence  would  be  unknown. 
It  could  never  proceed  fi'om  idleness  or  profligate 
habits  ;    and   sickness   or   unavoidable   misfortunes 
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would  be  relieved  bs  acxm  «s  kncnra.  Bat  besides 
its  specific  action,  as  we  maj  term  it,  in  lessenii^ 
the  relative  niunbers  of  the  rich  and  po(H-,  it  would 
rMDove  all  the  painfiil  consequences  of  these  dis- 
tinctiODS.  For  teaching  clearly  afl  it  does,  that  this 
world  is  only  a  preparation  for  another  and  a  bettn, 
and  that  in  reference  to  this  great  purpose,  it  has 
been  formed  and  fitted  to  be  a  place  of  moral  disd- 
pline,  men  would  acquiesce  in  the  wisdom  and  mer- 
cy of  such  appointments.  If  blessed  with  abundance 
they  would  use  it  as  stewards  c^  God  in  promoting 
the  wel&re  of  their  fellow  creatures — if  su&ring 
comparative  privations,  they  would  derive  from  them 
the  disciplme  of  patience  and  resignaticm.  All 
would  feel  assured  that  these  distinctions  are  to  ter- 
minate here,  and  are  to  pass  away  with  sublunary 
things ;  and  all  being  therefore  principally  anxious  to 
place  their  treasures  where  their  hearts  would  then 
be,  pride,  avarice  and  luxury  on  the  one  hand, 
envy,  fraud  and  repining  on  the  other,  would  be 
done  away.  Christianity  is  the  bountiful  dbpenser 
of  social  blessings,  the  merciful  healer  of  social  evils. 
Those,  therefore,  who  are  laboring,  planning  i 
contributing  to  disseminate  the  truths  of  the  got 
are  not  merely  seeking  the  future  and  eU 
vation  of  men,  though  this  is  and  8 
chief  object,  but  they  are  earn 
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most  certain  and  eflScient  plans  for  improving  their 
temporal  condition.  Christianity  will  not  make 
men  all  equally  rich,  or  equally  exalted  in  station, 
any  more  than  it  will  cause  a  perfect  resemblance 
between  them  intellectually  and  physically,  but  it 
can  and  it  will  meliorate  the  evils  which  flow  from 
this  state  of  things,  because  these  evils,  after  all,  are 
not  inherent  in  the  circumstance  of  inequality  of 
condition,  but  in  the  temper  of  mind  with  which 
men  view  it  and  submit  to  it.  Now  Christianity  was 
designed  expressly  to  operate  upon  this  temper,  to 
renew  and  to  purify  it,  to  give  it  spirituality,  and  to 
endow  it  with  virtues  for  time,  and  with  bright  hopes 
and  ample  preparations  for  eternity. 

In  submitting  the  subject  thus  discussed  to  my 
distinguished  and  respected  hearers,  I  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  believing,  that  there  is  no  community 
in  which  the  important  principles  it  involves  will 
be  more  readily  imderstood  and  received.  Arid 
may  I  not,  in  conclusion,  be  permitted  to  express  my 
conviction  that  there  is  no  portion  of  the  habitable 
earth,  that  has  heretofore  more  happily  illustrated 
the  benign  operation  of  these  principles,  and  to 

fenrent  prayers,  that  they  may  never  be 
by  misguided  benevolence,  un- 
«*  the  headstrong  folly  of  poli- 
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War  should  not  miDistera  of  religion,  as  well  as  the  other 
members  of  the  community,  take  a  lively  interest  in  those 
studies  that  relate  to  civil  socie^  and  unfold  the  principles 
upon  which  its  advancement  and  happbess  in  temporal  things 
mainly  depend  ?  But  not  to  the  physical  condition  of  man, 
does  the  science  of  Political  Economy,  properly  considered, 
have  sole  or  chief  reference ;  his  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement is  deeply  involved  in  almost  every  discussion  con- 
nected with  it.  Moreover  Christianity  is  eminently  the  religion 
of  civilized  man,  and  will  only  consent  to  live  and  flourish  in 
connexion  with  civilization.  It  sets  in  motjon  all  the  elements 
that  improve  the  social  condition,  and  reciprocally  is  itself  ad- 
vanced or  retarded  by  the  movements  of  the  community  into 
which  it  is  introduced.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  one  need 
only  read  the  admirable  ai^umenis  and  illustrations,  that  the 
intelligent  and  philanthropic  James  Douglass  of  Cavers  in 
Scotland,  has  brought  forward  ;  especially  those  contained  io 
his  little  work,  which  cannot  be  too  well  known  or  too  general- 
ly perused  among  Christians,  "Hints  on  Missions."  That 
Political  Economy  is  a  science  in  s  high  degree  interesting  and 
raluable  to  the  philanthropist  and  the  Christian,  as  well  as  to 
the  poliiician,  is  now  fell  and  acknowledged  by  some  of  the 
,  pious  and  eminent  divine.^.  The  distinguished  Dr. 
|il  his  serious  notice,  and  although  we  are 
b  for  awakening  attention  to  an  important 
^estions  in  his  "  Christian  and  Civic 
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Economy  of  large  Towns,"  yet  we  cannoc  think  that  he 
has  treated  of  Political  Economy  with  his  usual  discriminatioo 
or  mteUectual  power.  In  the  established  Church  of  the  sister 
nation,  there  is  also  a  Divine,  jusdy  entided  to  our  gratitude, 
for  the  efficiency  with  which  he  has  directed  his  powerful  and 
sagacious  mind  to  this  field  of  inteUectual  labor.  I  refer  to 
the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Whately.  Hk  lec- 
tures on  Political  Economy  while  Professor  of  this  depart- 
ment in  the  University  of  Oxford,  are  admirable,  and  well  de- 
serve to  be  more  generally  known  in  this  country.  So  im- 
pressed was  he  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  which  he 
understood  so  well,  and  had  written  upon  in  so  luminous  a 
manner,  that  immediately  after  being  placed  at  the  bead  of  the 
Irish  Church,  one  of  his  first  acts  was,  to  establish  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  at  his  own  charge,  a  Pn^ssorship  of  Politi- 
cal Economy.  The  first  fruits  of  this  act  of  truly  enlarged  and 
Christian  benevolence,  we  have  just  received  in  the  lectures  of 
Professor  Longfield. 

In  the  preface  to  his  lectures  on  PoUtical  Economy,  Pro- 
fessor Whately  avows,  that  his  chief  inducement  to  o^ 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  this  chair  in  the  University,  and  his 
first  object  in  bis  course  of  introductory  lectures,  were  to  re- 
move the  prejudices  against  Political  Economy,  exbting  in  the 
minds  of  some  persons  as  being  inimical  to  religion.  ^^  It  has 
been  my  first  object,  says  he,  to  combat  the  prevailing  preju- 
dices against  the  study  ;  and  especially  those  which  represent 
it  as  unfavorable  to  religion.  Convinced  as  I  am,  that  the 
world,  as  it  always  in  fact  has  been  governed  by  political  econo- 
mists of  some  kind,  must  ultimately  be  under  the  guidance  of 
such  as  have  systematically  applied  themselves  to  the  science, 
I  could  not  but  regard  it  as  a  point  of  primarj'  importance,  to 
remove  the  impression  existing  in  the  minds  of  many,  both  of 
the  friends  and  the  adversaries  of  Christianity,  as  to  the  hosdli- 
ty  between  that  and  the  conclusions  of  Political  Economy." 
This  object  in  my  humble  opinion,  he  has  accompIi:»hed  in  a 
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inost  able  and  triumphant  manner,  and  I  most  sincerely  wish 
that  some  enterprising  publisher,  would  confer  a  favor  on  the 
American  public,  by  putting  forth  an  edition  of  his  interesting 
and  instructive  lectures.  While  suggesting  this,  two  other 
works  occur  to  my  mind  as  having  the  same  tendency,  and  as 
deserving  far  greater  attention  than  they  can  receive,  while  only 
to  be  obtained  in  the  few  and  expensive  copies  of  the  English 
editions,  which  have  reached  this  country.  I  refer  to  the 
'*  Progress  of  Society,"  by  the  late  Professor  Hamilton  of  Ma- 
rischal  College  and  University  of  Aberdeen.  Although  written 
in  reference  to  a  state  of  society  very  different  from  our  own,  yet 
the  principles  it  discusses,  and  the  information  it  gives  in  many 
points,  are  of  universal  application.  The  other  work  is  "A 
treatise  on  the  Records  of  the  Creation,  and  on  the  moral  at- 
tributes of  the  Creator,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Jewish 
EDstory,  and  to  the  consistency  of  the  principle  of  population 
with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Deity.  By  John  Bird 
Sumner  D.  D. ,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester, " — a  learned,  ingenious 
and  eloquent  treatise.  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  these  works  would 
repay  the  cost  of  their  republication,  and  I  feel  assured  that 
they  would  amply  reward  the  attention  given  to  them  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 


[B.] 

I  do  not  think  that  I  overrate  the  value  of  this  science,  when 
I  place  it  not  least  amongst  the  means  by  which  the  human 
race  is  to  be  made  wiser,  better  and  happier.  The  bettering 
the  condition  of  man,  is  the  very  object  to  which  it  directs  all 
its  investigations,  and  if  some  of  these  appear  at  first  view  to 
be  exclusively  devoted  to  his  temporal  and  perishing  state  of 
being,  yet  follovved  out  into  their  legitimate  connexions  and 
dependencies,  they  will  be  found  to  bear  closely  upon  his  in- 
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idlectad  nd  iimiofftd  iHtive.  My  kniwd  «m1  math  vdnd 
fiiend.  Professor  McViclor  of  Colooibit  CoDece,  N.  Y.«  io 
his  coDcludiDC  reonrks  to  his  republicatioQ  of  McCnDocfai 
outlines  of  Political  Ecodoidt,  miofpis  thb  forcible  hnpage,  io 
which  I  eodrely  coincide.  ^*  Widioiit  iocuirine  the  chtfge  of 
eDthusiasm,  it  mav  be  maintaiDed  to  be  the  rcdccmiDg  science 
of  modem  times — the  iceenetating  principle  that  in  coPDCiion 
with  the  spirit  of  ChristianitT,  is  ac  work  in  the  civilised  gor- 
emmeots  of  the  worM,  not  to  rerolutioniae,  but  to  lefonn. 
It  is  to  states  what  religion  b  to  indiiidials,  the  ^^  preacher  of 
rigfateoosness," — ^what  relieioa  reprores  as  wroog,  Poidcal 
Economy  rejects  as  inexpedient — what  re%ion  condemns  as 
contrary  to  duty  and  Tirtue,  Political  Economy  prores  to 
be  equally  opposed  to  the  peace,  good  order,  and  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  coramunity."  Should  not  soch  a  science  be 
made  more  imirersaUy  the  subject  of  attention  ?  Should  not 
its  rudiments  be  taugbt  in  our  schook,  and  its  higher  princi- 
ples in  our  colleges  ?  And  yet  how  b  it  neglected  in  both  ? 
Not  imirersaDv  in  our  CoUeees — in  Cdumbia  Cdleee  X.  Y., 
it  has  been  long  and  aMy  taught.  It  b  a  prominent  part  of  the 
course  of  instruction  in  WasfaiDston  CoUece,  Hartford,  and 
very  possibly  in  other  of  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  al- 
though I  am  not  infoimed  upoo  this  point.  But  what  has 
been  done,  and  is  doing  for  it.  in  our  own  farored  and  belored 
university  ?  If  in  this  particular  department  there  is  not  an 
adequate  endowment,  to  support  regular  instructioD  in  so 
important  a  science,  surely  there  cannot  be  wantinz  the  means, 
in  our  intelligent  and  noble  spirited  community,  to  accomplish 
thb  object.  Deeply  interested  as  merchants,  manufacturers, 
agriculturalbts,  capitalists  are.  in  having  correct  views  upoo 
their  various  interests  distributed  throu«:hout  the  communitv, 
will  thev  not  all  cheerfuDv  aid  in  maintaining  a  svstem  of  in- 
struction  which  shall  eUect  this  purpose  r  Where  can  thb 
bener  be  done  than  within  the  venerable  walls  of  Har^-ard  ? 
^^  I  trust,  says  Professor  Wbately,  that  while  due  eocour- 
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agemeat  shall  still  be  afforded  to  those  more  strictlj  pro/fmcm- 
al  studies  which  conduce  to  the  professional  advancemeot  in 
life  of  each  individual,  Political  Economy  wiU,  ere  long  be 
enrolled  in  the  list  of  those  branches  of  knowledge,  which  more 
particularly  demand  the  attention  of  an  endowed  University. 
The  time  is  not  I  trust,  far  distant  when  it  will  be  regarded  as 
discreditable,  not  to  have  regularly  studied  those  subjects,  res- 
pecting which,  even  now,  every  one  is  expected  to  feel  an 
interest — most  are  ready  to  adopt  opinions,  and  many  are 
called  on  to  form  practical  decisions."  The  suggestion  is  as 
important  to  enlightened  and  liberal  minded  persons  here,  as 
to  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adantic.  Let  us  not  be  be* 
hind  hand  in  availing  ourselves  of  it. 

Great,  and  doubtless  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  well 
founded  prejudice  has  been  excited  against  Political  Economy 
in  consequence  of  the  conflicting  theories  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  regard  to  its  fundamental  principles,  and  the  dull, 
confused,  pedantic,  and  often  mystical  way  in  which  it  has  been 
treated.  There  are  very  many  practical  men,  who  are  even 
now  too  apt  to  regard  it  as  a  system  of  solemn  quackery.  And 
when  we  see  some  of  them,  as  we  do  occasionally  in  conversa- 
tion, and  in  the  debates  of  our  legislative  assemblies,  come  di- 
recdy  at  sound  conclusions  by  a  process  of  simple,  direct  and 
forcible  argument,  without  any  knowledge  of  a  word  that  has 
been  written  in  books,  concerning  exchanges,  value,  price, 
wages,  capital,  &c.,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  such  an  im- 
pression gaining  ground,  unfortunate  and  mistaken  though  it 
be.  But  such  occurrences  are  no  more  valid  as  an  argument 
against  pursuing  Political  Economy  as  a  science,  than  the  fact 
that  such  men  as  Franklin  have  made  great  discoveries  in 
physical  science,  without  the  regular  mental  discipline  of  the 
schools,  is  an  argument  against  having  Professorships  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy  in  our  colleges. 
All  they  prove  is,  that  now  and  then,  men  of  powerful  and 
discriminating  minds  rise  up,  who  can  do  more  without  the  aid 
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of  systematic  education,  than  the  common  order  of  men 
do  with  it.  But  education  has  a  tendency  to  remove  the  in- 
equality produced  by  variety  of  natural  endowments,  and 
therefore  it  is  just  as  well  as  benevolent  to  promote  it. 

No  one  has  yet  mastered  the  Science  of  Political  Econon^. 
It  is  probably  the  most  difficult  and  complex  of  all  the  moral 
sciences,  and  when  some  gifted  mind  shall  disencumber  it  of 
paradoxes,  ambiguous  phraseology,  and  subtle  and  unprofitable 
questions,  and  shall  exhibit  its  fundamental  principles  in  clear  and 
bold  relief,  it  will  be  discovered  that  it  is,  at  the  least,  as  inter- 
esting and  important  as  any  one  of  them,  and  perhaps  the  best 
calculated  of  all,  to  give  to  the  mind  that  discipline  which  shall 
render  it  discriminating^  practical  and  efficient  in  conducting 
the  transactions  of  real  life. 

Teachers  in  this  department  and  their  books  are  fast  im- 
proving :  witness  the  ones  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note. 
And  let  it  not  be  regarded  as  the  prejudice  of  friendship  that 
would  speak  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise  of  the  style  of  writ- 
ing  and  the  metliod  of  argument  and  illustration  as  exhibited 
upon  the  subject  in  the  ^^  Manual  of  Political  Economy,  by 
Willard  Phillips,"  without,  however,  choosing  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  any  opinion  upon  the  conclusions  to  which  this  author 
arrives  on  some  disputed  points.     The  treatise  itself,  though 
obviously  the  fruit  of  extensive  reading  and  profound  thought, 
has  less  of  the  parade  of  learning,  and  the  confusion  arising 
from  a  careless  use  of  language,  and  more  of  condensed  and 
valuable  information  relating  to  the  subject,  in  connexion  with 
our  own  country,  than  any  that  has  yet  appeared. 


[C] 


Upon  the  important  subject  of  wages,  laborers  and  their  con- 
dition, see  Chapter  vii.  of  Phillips'  Manual  of  Pol.  Econ.  re- 
plete with  judicious  and  philanthropic  suggestions.  Especially 
see  the  eloquent  passage  p.  1 5 1 .   Laborers  should  be  able  to  save . 
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